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4l .,.1,,, oj\ ir 31 j ->JI ,jL o3+*J± a-L^I *VJa Lit 

fj2 iJT L^tSj SLl^U Sj^JU Sjo^JI 

. <Lkj^C.j 4j$_ti»jJft JJUJ 4 j ,\i j 4 3l j ->. (jyAj <j ,a.f>ljJl 3 1* >».tl £)V 

uiJLLA (jj J j) 3" j 3 j " f> 3j_a < rtrtl (jT Wi i «" tiljl J j 4 4 Klj 

(j-a ^JlS1_ju« j-f-C. LjjI (j-a ^«-C,jJL> 11 LjLu->. < _ j j9 4 t \ Vr 3 La jt Lvjj^j 

.cJiUaJU 4_,L^ ^Aj SjJbLfcJI *JUb ^k. L\^L» IjSlUf JoaJI 

j-jjT >->~T i^Lc. 2 jJaj <_yiJT LaASj L«Lc £ry»jjlj uryjt 

4 . ,„l jl\ cJjl jJLIj JL-iloVl <>c £jJl*JV 5 <L»1 m. * o jLiJl jlSJ j 

tj-i-ul^ CjLIjj j^>-T j miij flt m« . 4ala>l JlJI ^£jLj>. »j irttl < t-i 1 mm 

jJt, La J^ij ^_33 (j^ <>> aLHI (JLkjJI (jlsjTj 4jLjSJIj <_>l2SJI £yC ^j^i i/iStl 

5 Jbj-Jt SaiOJt 



(Jj_4_>. j j • <*j ^-j <>>jJLt Ijl^j (_^oL>JI <j yJI j ljLn_>J jjjjJIj (JjjJLsJ I ^ jJLl 

. I JLA ^1 n r ii ^ <bJ • i iij i it 

ljuk jL£ 1 o M.t .<_xjl£J1 ^ jLxiJI Sj^^-pb ^jua : 0 A.tl ^fll A<n„l 

^ 5jL_».|j JU»_J <j jufcj _ ^L>JI 4jj i» < _ bj_ui >La_C jJljj 4_iLjSJI 
_ 2L»jJLiJI J LaX. VI i^aju Ajl>.\j^j jJ»-V O-iSj <>a 1j_-aLa i_>b£JI <jT fdcJ 

i2LL&jl\ iAlju LM * U£ JL^jJI ^ cdJi J*_a j_J jjJa 

La |«J 4ju»>IjJL1 

(JSLi tjT fl I j a ua^aj ZLiSjJLa Ii_i»T jjb 4_j ^j-^T <jf OJjT La 

3L.L&J (j-^>i— f>| >?) J "Va_i£l jj" p^.^St 4_^L^Vl > ^dLLJI ciLoJL^j 

^ jl^LaVl 0jufe ^J,L_^ 1 qm; , \ ^AY cJu^ r Lj? jl^I ^ 

j^_3B_4j (jL^ . 5_aj_iJI > 'lj.il j i « J-^-t JlIc >j ^jr-ij a-aJI <r« >juaj ^jf JUu 
4JLt* 5^ i«c LUjI j! Ju»-J Jj-Lll I JlA fjjd \ 1 1 » r JLdlfl ijA^T o^jJ Jj-ubJs 
t>a oljJL OJl iAU ljub J>L>. jJaUl JflJ? ^ uiUi <>a ^jJLj t(j^l 

( h n 1, 1 » rtl-^ ijj^ajVl <_ >J-3JL> J-2j Li3L iSJl (jV .< 11U L 1 n y I l^fl 

Stephen kin g — Q 



I Jufe J^Li. (jja j U ill <i ■ ts*\\ t Jj m itl J^L-caJ J j I i ii a 4 n in'i 

r 4j J_-wj^Js . 4 :wjL_>- ^ lailLj ru 5tg i4_L»>1j ^ < « all ut ~^ 

C^t-iMj <3^J 3jL>. ^yfl 4-flj La 3j_j_JLuaJI jLse_>.Vl < j-« 4-C j o y o 

<b^ljJl C-oL^ (j^«Jj . ..La^ajj 1_1jj^2j LaIjI 4 nlr> ia L^jj *4j (J^t-UI ^ mo iSJl 
(j-a 4Ji_>jj « nVt <_>jL_3_j l_<a ^ua^J ^y" -w jj ('iflLf > ntj .3.U. 1 (Jj — aJL 
tj_jf !jii< mi Jj « r-t -s 1 1 <j-a lZjLjLjjJI £jK o"i" ^j" -w n±Jl_La> CjLjL-LJI ^^Jlj-i 

in 5jjt i r> 4 nj t-w SjLaC 4yj "ill CjjL£ JLdJj i JLdZLcl L*^ tj-j^aJs^j 

ij? Lo£ t C7 SIj->» J**, >a> ^ c<JL^)M jl 4_ul£J! 4JVI (^^LjJl <jl 

»^>1 nill jt ^LaJl t-c^JkJI ^JLdJ 4j^lj . . . LaLcJ 4nl"V* 4jjI j ( j_o 

* - 

La <_yJ3 jul^jk *j 4 irf-kS It « JLo> (jT I dig i3jL3l_Lll jni*v i" LLj>- f (j£J 



7 Ajj-uJI 
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(1) 




1 1 -2.1" . "i_tLJ1 Jj-o^o -Lie J^w^JI L$JL£ ^'1 > o 

."JjuJI 

^^CjJI ij^-i La 4_JL>. < _ y fl «CJj-LS (j^4 jail i lr> i »l Jk5 ( < _ t jJj Oj^JJ-*) 0^ 

. J>J IjLoJ S^JS ^jt 4jjJ oSLj fjj cr^J Mil j 

4_3K — uaj jl ^jAij — a t( J » all jjLl? I 4. tir I JjT I JlSLa ^i^>jJ ! joJ 

<jt !.«■ uaJI <>• O^J Li»^ 0^ ^ * flia»'t J? ^Lj^I.J^Kj t S,lj-w. 

.4^LHI JjJjJL 
L^ ^ Vj c^LUI jjJI jl^. ^ 4^ ^ ^ 

jjSU-f V M-dSjJW t JLA J*. 1 j rtj V 1 juk J£ 4_.L$iJI ^ ^Jj 

4jl£j I ju (^yijj) ^j^j^. <jj jJI <J^jJI i<_aSftJLI I jut 2L5j-A>. jlSLjj 

i fll uo i^jLt <L>-j I j .4JiLsfclH JUJul ~ J o «H t>« chHUjVlj 4 mi at a*ll 

( _ 7 J9 4 ij j L> 1 r * <J^A_i. Li_S_fli ml 3 2 a f JooIxskj 3 a 4_j£J Loj-dJ 

»i '1 nil i It'*. ^J] £j±1ju3j}\ 4jOAjSi ^J-*- ill IjJ>j «r ^la 33 1 3 a feu I a ^l^a? 
J^jt ojl til j pl"« *V .4iMr <>• £jLJJI ^J] j-^j 

JkJjLstjJLj 4jaJ ^JLSteJ <jf (^^yijj) ^lol! • aJ ■ mJ 4 uui IL> Lai t£j|j) 



9 — <e^—Jt 



j t iSill j>a t_a( j^s- 4J jjii ^cJ L*£ i4_jjit Cy icT (J-o^Mj 4 t j 511 Ja ^<SM 
Ijla <jf ((j^JJ 6>l»^) J- 12 " <^a ^UjJ (j .i jM -».U <>* erlfi- 

^jJI J*.>U 4 j ...lib iL-jlS £ j . < Ijlj ^jJIj JgjTjM > jjtU n Ji-b 

n * 

'"■1 uaJI ^ I^Jl)! ^ *jj j - -'I 1 a in (J^w^JI L^JL^ SI iiav 

4J*JL, JjT ljufc JlUj .^Uill ^ (cHij) UI£ ^j^l V LI" 

. 4jJu ^ La LIj-lw udl_LA (jl ^yjjj ^-wMj JjVj 4jJU <_p>-jJI £-3jJ 

j>a 2U>^ C^A£ JLSJ 

4jT . L&i£ «_ja^C.^JLI j-jC. 4_t-»L»* i liT-fl ^1 <jr Lc i_3^_*HJ! < uH J^a 

J* OlSJ clU^T j^Vl ^IT _aJ Lk>U- ^ ^ a JL» ^ La <jT ?Ji (>» 

3-±> 4j La (J£ < <j-flJ! jjJlA (j- 4 ^ d c J*' Cy* 5jLj (Jjl tfjub l^xjL^ JlSJ 
Stephen king — Q 



Jl3 ^jtt <, Miti (j| (Jj^J 4j9jjjca A Sj 2->- j£jJ I^JLa l^Jl^j_i_u JlaJ 

^ JjJJLI I OA ^Jj jL_a jl-Hb i^jlSLLI ljub ^ 4jju»-j i^jl-a 3j_>s 

j-jJ jj (j^SL-i j ,3 mi! I I jufc £>£Jj — ^jl ^ mlL «Uj-itoL*i Ojjj ill ojufc <j^£i 
^wj^l ^ic ^jLill jilaJI ilijjus <0l cJjjtj >J>£T j^T u 1 ^ .g«Ui«r t 
i^jLLII J)ltn II I JLA JL>>! ^.cm jAj . Jl>-I 4jl« <jl Oj-i I J^j *.» <-fl^ae ti i_fljj-u 
j? tjl n mt< jj_Jo JL_»-f jlkuu <jL£ ^ ->■! <j? 4-H , u j J g^>.j j in ^jlSLa 

^ j j in JiL-lL) «.bj_-uJI 4 « j nil <-<->> I in J*.jJI U^JLd "cdJj t_3 j-£l\" 
(J^v-^JI 3jl _i 1 » (jT U" ..ill 4. (j^J cillj (__3^_C I \j U.~ . .A 

(jj* JUJUkJIj j j VC 1 1 5jI j 1 11 L^jLSj Cj JLjj <j->-lj (j-uSJ^Js SjLa-uu CjjI£j 

<J-^ ^^*>*"""j f»J 4_tSJ "^jLa" 4jVj (j-A jj^J |«J Li. 1, till 2l>.jJ (jl L^>f 

^jjj •!! < . 1 j j In SjLjj 4 Ar (jT C*S«)il (J-aaj "j i <a ijjjjl JLilj iCjjL^ 4jVj 

jli (j^UI c-k^JI Jjl ^jlj Ijl ju^Sl jLa .43 jLtLi j j j ■ " I 
t>c J T <njt Jj^-)| ^Lt jlj^I ^ (jjLi tijJLA) 4_j J m"j ^IJj 
jl>>1 jj* Lcjj i^jLauJI (3j> ' ((jy-a-jj) jnV imTI 4j^a> 

o?ju jl juj (JjL-u* (jjjuj 4_tj_4-aj 43jjj cdAJi j-L (jt <±*jJ La "L_^jjl_st 



L4J ^U'i (J ^1\ < _ T jkLpJI LajI^ >'l nil) ^ p-^j-ii/ ^ (cjjj^a LgJLja) 

£ja tliJLsJJl t d <S o-Ja J^-jJI (ji^. L^J J^-J ^j^-T SLSjjia <-3>*J £>Skj fJ <USJ 

Ji*lj 4 ■ flj J3— >■ LJaj <a 1 a * fljiVi Cjjj—a 1 lajfl (c-jjoLj) j Q to Lib 

0 

I fllia^a ( < _ T jjj) <— ujJlJI J^-jU ^Uaj^JI <^c.Vl ^jVJu 

. < _ y lijj « '1 n i . 1 tn n'^ £-j-^J-U IjUb (^yljj) * *^L>- jJ ^l"-ar t V (j-su JLS 

UJLa U >• I^a <M JLo^VL V ^ 

I juti j^SLJ 5^ if b .(^jL^XI 4 rtMU ^ ju>-? J>»L*_il1 jlIc 

<ji *GlSLcL> U rtjn-ntl tjji.-^.U (jrt^ ,jT Tj3 4jT U£ 
ciJLla Lialj (oJjj) Jib lj] La 4_LrJ 4 n .rtll'l ^j^J < > .«rtttl CUSj ^ 4j_>Lc 

OJJJO* ul Ur 53 J ^ ' "J J^ (>• Of H J^jJ^ J^J 4JoLl^ 

. iii «\_La J^^l ^jJLc (_jjijJ . 4*j r<->4 43^ 1 n\ ^»Lb 

^Ijj-^JI 4.^11 jj J».jJI UJLs "4 i^5U .'Ut> ,aJ I j} ciUyl V Lit" 
(jl 4 uuaLJ (Cjj^j) JLfl 4iajfcill cLLLj tjr 3 . Sjj) i^ll 4jjL^JI 4jj-u» 5^_u (jiinli 
jLLuaJI JLiloVl ^Jju ^ 4- ^JU^a «.tJjU 4jt£j tiiJLsuJ J^-jJI I JUfc 

. La 4_Sj^_Lij < rtl-ir'tl t j_A (j^jLtj ^ jJl 

Stephen kin g — "\ 2 



4_bIjjI £J9j . JLu I ^ j > t ?r Sim LUSJj ( J».jJI L^JLb <_<Jb^t (— 3j— i-u 
j*Lfl 4_£Jj L&Jj Jjj-o^JI JjLfcJ 4 m. At JL>j ^jjJI C^SjJI ^ dlajU^U 

La >> -w| (JjL-stj La>li« 3 : 4_t <lt j jti \ a £>s > *"o ^^^.j jjfc 4 rt j n ->JI 

CjI j ol io is>\ j! jV j-i cJJLj i'Ij ill ^ m.H I JUk 4-tALa <j*l jJaJJI 
Ijla <>» jl. M_a (tj-yj) ^> 3 ... a a t,,j rWl cdlj t 'U aIj ^J" 

. j3Ld La 4Juj_L&jj L_dj^jJLI jj) hi U 4j>-_^JI 

(j L» ,t<C I 1 1 ^1 * II jl -Sjij 1 4_g]jJ J ^1 c-Lj! JLa»T 4-Ajl <>>J <jl < < 

.^jjLjJU frVjjb JljwI jJb <Qjjlt3 »Lj? 4_lta! ^ 

(jf j-laljlj 4 j "< ^yifi. iln« <>>*^ . (_3jJ»Jl JiLc it_>LiJI 4_tu>Jj 
<jL^ J^-^JI djL ^oJ 1 a.tlr .^j—i-? 5j_>s 4jLj jl J^JI Jj> »j 

^ t^**» * ■« jjfc Loj^ lO^" ' ^H" 3 <-7->LJ! 
j n't 4 rtj CjIj tr-> -ntl (j_« 4 1 1 nl < 11 dM3 4 11 j n^. 4 o l->j «JLt^x<s m 

.4^^JJI JLw^J 

.(^jjJiaJI ^ \r (JIaj CuK (JT JlJ! <4 j m j\^JI ^J^JI 4_3^_C- (Ojj-a) (J^JL£ 
*j^>.j (JjjiaJI ^yic Jlaj Lq-*!jL>-J ^jjj-ia^ j^Lj 4_fljJ»JI tiiti OjL^ 

-j g — a^ji »i4Lut — 



La ^ J_L3 ^ISLs ^j-i^Vl SjUaUl L_*t «Jj>UI <iJJ5 cJlU. jui ^ 

^ 4 jm r (Jj-Ulj ^L^-jJl eric 4_JjJ Ja-aJt I j| V] 4jjj_jus» c»>-" 
. 4_*jJl3JI <GjL-l-u ^yj] ljL»L& J^-jJI Ol3jJI Ijla 

lJLxj (_jLjJ! (Jj>.jJI ^~ ^ I ■» ' *^ w .' J ■ ■■ j ■ •■ ^ 4jVj <^tjl-£ Jt^J 3 j 1 _i < m 1 1 
j ill J « . . 4-«.<a <J-»«J (Jj-ojj ^JbLoJLj 4_j I (j_Li 4jV 4 t o ^ JL^-Lj 

(jl Ij^Liua (i-Ljjj-^a) ^^LsLs tt-dj-^JM jl-ilj t_)LjJI j^rt ts> 4_±jL_3e_> I J * 1 <3 
4 4_s.jJ « nl->. ^ In it! £yC ^ (Ci -»» Ij 43jl _r r ni 4j'^ <_>jx.j_l1 ja£ ^^jLU 0j5>\j 

••• 

3j V 1^1 1 1 (Jj^jJI ^uoj L>a JLlc 1 ^« ^ - • < _ ? HJI 4_fl_uL>JI d »Joj M iZ^ul^ jl2J 
ertj J to 4_)^jj>- < _ ? «) c\ Juj LjJ 1 (Jji- Jua JLlc (Cjjjjs) (-JlSj 1 4-Laj; In 1 I J}_3-^ 

Stephen kin g — "| 4 



» (J -lSlJ I kill J ,j ii Q 1 J (j I JUjJ ^>SLj jcJ uillj *_->! U3 4 (J i^V ni I t "ill 

^lo^j uj V <-iU jl! ij j iSi t Lcj < i ii ! *L-«3J jjLSLlI Ijla < _ 7 j3 ■'•■^ v ■ - ^ 

^j) rtj njjJI J»-jJI jJfej (jf 4_t^L>. I JlSLa 4_L»jJL=lSJU .'Uj l*J J I 

<- i Lai ^» ^^L_u»| <■ d ISJLi- i u ^£ JUJLseJ 1 g.L< n 1.1 I jub ljj^>-j_« jjj'vj t <i 4_jjLc.j_i 
4j1 Tj-uu^Ij 'JjljjVl '-^ 4j-A»La (^j^*-) J^l . ,nji.. JL^lULij Jj-Lil I Jut. 
<bj i ii j L}_« jJL^I jj J hi n~\ < ■ 1 1 tn*i u i <» <-iUjj (CjjjJ.) L$jI J ' " 

<Ll4 (Jiaj ^oJ j 3jl j i n II iJIjajz ^ flZL>- 1 (j I ^^J] 4jL£Lo ( _ 7 ^ Lislj Jls 

4 j a. > 5 t _ r Lc j J^_3t_» I^J»L_i_u Mill j^yjl c— i rto ^3 4 n <L»^*A in 

Jjtiw La Lli>-2j JlLo fr>UtaJl S^Lstj 4j3 jJlA\ CLuL£ JuSJ) ^^uIjjLtJI 

J>-«-ll (jrJj j-Je_-»Jl <-fllL5 ^Jj 4-1 mUfl LI la mi ^1 Jj-*- "j (_dL»JI < i in -^11 
. I *^ j. IS i j (^IjjVl 4 i it *w i In "i 1 1 . 4.3 j i nil jLuj ^ jJI lilS! uoJl 

Ajj^uJI SJsjJLpJI *4jjj-uJI 3 jJsLlJI 

J-j-3 £yi i -j ^cJ jfl a . I o r j 4-laJteJJ 4_3»I^JIj (Cjj^») j ■ 

. j3jL^J ^ « »>■ (jr £l ^Ltj 1 3 j^o l^jlf (_j <t l"i hi I t4 i'Iij * U 

S^Vl r UVl J± (^L) ^ ^Jb^ 1^ r Lb -uLa .(^1) ^ ^ 

. JjlP ^-Sj^-u 




(3 



JuvljJb LaJLi£. 4J 1 Lbj i "i t j <jl£ < _ y 2Jt 4 il j fcll 4_fl^c. 4=JLJ3 5j j ■ .<-> 

^fl~t < j^w ^ i j lUjj j«J ^ i<1 JjjC-J-o (CjjJ-uj) t jJo 4jI Jl_JI ^ 

. A lua'i] (JIS 0>^f (JLiLal J^Jt^a 

I mML^w ~ rl ...11 OtpL* o «^-» rtj jjL^ ol ..H i_flVLi tilJi JjJs j 

.S^ptJI ^ .tfjVl t^pb JjllaJ tiJj^ai ^li^-jjI^iJI 

qj", rl ,„tl J}Li. jJLkJ! jJlUI <>» 2LJUJ1 jjU.JI 4_»l^> f Ua r> _J! 

. U^JMiw ^jjj ujUJI 

j v ""' 

; Stephen king — "| g 



JU^L ^Lj-ali t J£ 0- *^^J' fjj j U^Lfl aj^l ^jjl 

(jrjtj Jl>i V ciUj <>. 1 4_U ^Jtft (cr*?L.) ^ J? * fl U^I 

J ma 4ud (_^jJl c^JjjJI A i MjtU i ■ AOj (l!>jjj») p^fl ' 



jl iri^-V ^c-xlaJLI (b? JI 4 mm < 1 1 j- *JLJ jJbj LgJI-3 ( _ y J»- j, i n^3 1 * 

• (^,-fljl) — i 4ZL*-jj 3|jLLa L^jLL»j L^jjLiA ^j£J ^ jL_« 4-p.Lud 5 ju i » 

Jt».jt_lJll i_ll_Jt J-^-iJ tdJ j ^ (dJj3_-a) n_fi>J^ (J-Slifl JL_>>! 

. ^j^i^l aj^a ^^Juj^ J.I.H.H l_Aj£. JuJ JjjkJ cij^i Lhjjk^ 
jj'v ii" J^-3c_a jjfc j j'C n" II I | JLA i4jj JU_>sj 5^J^_Ju 3^Sj9 ^j-a L^J Li 

V 4lj ^ jl_JIj U> ^W 1 ^ 4 6 er^l J^LJJLl ^ £_>U> 



i 1 1 



j^JUj 4oLl>. Sj^LjJI *jub La t iiuilj . 5j,j->-Vl SjAiJI L;r B 4_>LUj ^^jJI ^.^Ls-V I 
(_j-u^U^-B 3l>^° 0-* 4 afJL5 5jl j iii 4 S i^La LfcTj JL^ oljl'Cj " i nl 4_3j^j 

. > ii-aj 4£.jG V _ .Mi, ml J^5j j<m..,V1 I JLA ^1 j 

-| J 1 iuj+uAl SjiliJt ■ 



"5,i .^iiU Ly l£. <^iJ I^ul^j jiia LiU jJ L&Jj 2L>.L>. ^ 
j jui> 4_Lc ^ KT» I o r 5j.fC a (^jl <ujJ (j-u-J j-Aj (cr-^j) W^^—^ LLcu_>- 
<JLui ^ <GL)l_lSLI 5 S j ... tl Uj U-^tl ft L_3Jj « (jJa <j-jJ j-A 3Ij_U 
JlDj 5 m ...tl obt&JI ,>9 4 4J La 3^_p*Vl 3 ^JLsJl ^ o}Lv$U 

{_y"<— j_ aj ^cJ 5^JJ ~ 1 nil g-ljij 1 ntl 4 t j Stlj >lr>U> ->>U 4_^.jJI (J^jJI 

^ 1 (/I lZjIj j> j r LL3_o (j-y jl <i a ^ rti tr> tiJjj>.j 4_>*^LjJI <— jL *Jj) °> 

* 43 j^Jw Jjoj 4_a>^ "1 H 1— jLi l^Jjlj jJbj I p*'^ 4_jjLi_)l oLJLI t j^» 4_>>L>-j JUv_jj 

<jL£ ^1 j cj^ o <jU S-L* ^ 4^-L>.jJI *LUij Cr 2LJ I «\nj 



LLULUMJ 



Lajj_3j 4 o l*C 4*i n > n o t— kVT 4 1 n 11 
4_j_)jJ^>JI LSLij^at i5 I 1 ill 1 »U *j jU t3j ^-»- 

. 2LSjju>JI i4_jj^uJt SjuaLUI 



Stephen king — -| 3 



U-Wll ^Jj jJaJ-Jl -> J-^-<U JjJj— a (>» ^L-^ 4_jjI£JI 2dVl 

<jlf» LaJLu ciJLa. t j^_ < uj <jl ^.j to"n.uj (jjJI SljJtl (jT (lt" 1 jJJjj) , t S* r I jlSJ 

(jjij jJijaSJI ^yic 5^o SLloj IftjJL I j-iiajj 4 (CJJ3_«) L^JLS "SLulUI" 

lILj? -"'j uaJI jj^e O -'^ J SJ V I jut." :cJLs ^ «±jJLj>JI ^ ■"■ " ^ - j 

I juk ( >Iaj oL-^ JflVl ^ 4cr JbLS^ I j L^b jl^ 

• ti>i^l 3j-4 JjjC La Cajlj JLaioVl ^Ic-i ^ Sia^JI Lr A L*^ SjijJLl jJb 
(jJi (,3^1^) J-^-^a L^lJLs "I Jul <_) j^Ji (jf JjL^J tzJ^ I il" 



ITT (^1 II 



La .Urt I jut* (juuJj ...c-^jjJt jJh J-**- iliMUl ?>S LaJux <U j^-il La 
La jJt I j-A (jL£ J*-iJL. S<L> j « ,\. (J**Jb 4^1 Ijla IM) 0>^) 

♦ j* jtnU Jam ^yAj ((jf^Lf.) 3 "" a l^uJlS (^Juj) j" i ii 4 

•i * 

J L 

. l_iLJI ^jfcj 4jbTu j-<*>J L^-ItJa 4* ^ m Lax. j JU£.!" 
IjUb (Cjjj^s) (_^-flJLj i(_^-i-T 5j-a 4_jJ| jJaJj ^aJj 1 ^ " 1 15 ^"i ft j U»j ^ cfll't 

. jjUlj ^-i-oirJ I 

^ aTajJill ^L^SJ! 4, M ;<U t^l&U 20i*lJ lytl -Lb^ ^ 
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<1j 1 <J>4J UUo J_3_a_ij ^^AJ t4_^jJI l.lju* ^jja (CJjj-a) 
4_3j^Io ^jLc < aS^ja Jj_se_a I JLA <j£j ^aJ _>^J3 ^CJ <_i^1 jJLIj <?j_>-jJI 
-JjJ»J Jlj^LjJLj jj J " jf Ijjj ^uja L>3^f JL^a <_<jI£ 4JLLdJL 4-jj^C. 

. ^yjjjj) (JSLifif 4-L> j t-i I I < ill j j_A>J 4 j*^ a (jJJ St_3e3 - <_£>i>- I 

••• 

,~<U t rt>jL SiUi a c^L£" t-JLill ob- 1 ^*" <>• 

. 4J1 of V i±>.jL>- j\ a iA a\~t a iZi\ m jlnt irt-V a I fl-La ju>.|jj 

^-'^ flJl (J-a 4_C j -IT <j CjLljj Jim % : (J^^ < . '"*' ^ ^ "l < r> ^ ni 1 J .1 flj 

Organ) 4_ULUI 4 Lai .4jLbjl_ao! u >> - »j 2U..,j ill ^ - j ; r 
^ 4JLar \ Lot .4ijLb aLu^) 4 ■ ■ ijj r.5n V*. jlo^ ♦(Grinder's Boy 
£utofj L^-Ljo (3^*- o ' - 1 y Lfcjl ju-dlj Lkj_iij SjLcL j»Lb a-ila 4jLuw <Jj! 

. AjJLjJ! 4jl (JZLa ^joijJ (j^J 1 7l A 1_>-L><J [j&jjJLA 

^jqjvJI" .Every body drops the dime 3 jj-^ ;<| u - ■ - ^' ^jath 

(jjj • 1 1 (J^Ua <j^a "i'v II j« i>>j g.U ...'J <Jj-»- 4j9a_£L« ((JL^jJI Cj^L=Eua 

<jL£ . "(Jj^JI 4SJJLI JJJ" 4l tt a Cj j ,V» JL3 4 u-i in > ^JLtwI Q«_>L£a 

(3j " I I I" 

(jL^ 4jJ -v. A nj J I Jl2J .(cfJjJLaLfc ^jj) (jL^ ^-Ij 5?j— al 

(>a 5j j i ir>tl 4 t 5-JI t£il3 i4^aJH>JI 4_j_3 i_^Su ;n» ^ jjl (jKJLI ^ j^li 

• U>iai j-a JjJll JjLSj JlLc SjUJI 4jjljJI ^ ^aO^i ^1 2L2jJL>JI 

2 -| ij^JI SoiQll 



(jL£ C*flaJI JX)-^3 AjL^xIIj 4jIjLjJI ^jTli/^ rttl T^-S_j (ojj--a) 

i V nfo t "if. \j, ei 1 1 ^^yJa ^jLa-xLl Ij In<>i a (J-ujJ 4jI i_dj.il L^-Lc Llu < n i r> " < t, I (jr 3 

i— >j 1 -+i V 1 uiL 4jI (_j *' * *V .4 <i K i 4 <iK (_£>->-I <^ 4_jLii-j t-L}li_> 

. La Lao (jj'S >i tr>"ia I a ft>j t\ mi (jt g^t Ir>~ i iu (jj""r> rtll <jLa 

\ 0 ~i nj V -w 4_> ^"iaI La (J£ tcoJu 4 ma c j j r 3j_<fcLc t3_>jL_> 4^»-jjjJI 

J j i r-i -h L I (jLSLjS (<_y^fj U^JJ- 4 ^) 4___»Ls»J I 4jr i ii 1 1 1 ^^js La I . J-AJua (Jj) in t 4 
.SjjJI jjlSLfl JjJtj) 4_uoL>JI 4 Vniill ^ Lot t JjAJI j_A 

( J^Xj j_A j 4-Laij iSJi 4_a_JuJiSLj j (jjJLsJL (JjLSJI <_>! t^-ij "V i ii ill 
jj^a \ V "n i— a j ■ 4jT p • y Sj 5JLI (_J^_ua_>JL I ^j-a 4-^-gfcjuo CjI j o ^ 

♦ (Jj? '^^tl ^L^lII (j-a fl" ij La JLLc 4_i_wjj 
LllLi-b q^-' ^qJj Lif jJI jnm^ <_>Ll£ ^j-a 4 i « flj j j " «j (c_jj_x) 
^ of j, ju t"» CoL^ 1 j i ^ I <LcljjJl ^-lmj^o 4 t-r> a 1 4 ji-i-JLt 5_>L_JI ,3>d t^^jL 
(jSJ" i 3 Li >. 5 L^jT J n~ r I '"■ ^a j 3 iLc^j a j|) t^'^ tl * ^^* a . 

. \j1 JljjJI (j_a 4jtj rt 4j| (Oj^a) L t_J^JI ^se^ (J^-^JI I JUb (J-ic 
f«J jig ^ i Juj v (J'v.JuJ Oj-c\£lA fj$ ^.a ti-j (jl ^yic ((j^ifj) t JLA JrLu jl5Jj 

. (JjLSJI ^ijJjjiaLb jL^jV Sj^u^ ^ujjjJ 5ju>- 4 < ^la 4j| ^Ij 4.ISL1 <_J^ 
j^ILJI « ,1U JaL^ L^ 4 rtU uLlli ft | j_iJlj j^LJI Jj_53 jl^Jj 

4 i ^ > rtj jj! ^-lo" mJ pJ (Ojj_a) d>^«J tiL>^*^ t iam ^ ^<Jlijj>_a^ ^jya 

. "icijjJI ^ijpa i . i a ^ ^H-a- _aJj 

^jJI C-5|aJI (^jt j i .i 4_jI JL^Ll-a ^1 .jLse_JI 4_La jLC-t i <~> " j ^jJI uLt^JI ^ 

, LaLa_> L^-La ^caliuLu/ 
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.(jjfljl) kjual t *\Y\ 
jJbj (id^ljaL* I g-JL^ < 4 o 4 1 1 OJL* ^cuf <jt In" i ..I (j^Ijl Jpl J Lj T 

\ $ * t >> J j Oil" i i ii Sj iSi >JI 4 1 at ^ rtlj g_j < j^4 <CL-y. luJ (Ojj«a) (3^^ 



^-4 4 HI oixjb ^ ft '«\ ^_>- JLj «_flj iii^ jJtl mi JL>-jjj i±jJL_>. 1 jL_ 3 . ( . t, I 

O' i_>^ t>> 5-*_»JL3 L-lLlU-^ <4_La ^-Ufc) IjU 4_l^I ^ <S-r ,11 

nJ-U Jl£ jJuj V <jVlj L>» 4 * 3 a Cj JLj cl j A 1 t( Jjtdj ^Jj 1 frjlc JJjj 

4 m rt-w **lLm£L<4 j_ir ^yojjL^i {j-a 1 1 JU? i j 8 *' - jj ^<Jj LbtjJL^I cljljsLLa-i 

jjJS ^j—lm J ^IjjVl JU>- 1 (j^a ( _ 7 ^_lj| i 3 Li-La Cj| j m ( j L-djJdlj V j L ^ i a uaj 

■ 4"! ■ ^» 

J^j-Jw JlJLI i^L>JI j^J> 4j j a m, jjt ^aljJI ^ <jL£ UtLj 

j-ijl >-I (J^L_i- jj < iSJI 1,'v j t j 3j a (J_j? *> Jl_A ^>SJi (*-Jj SjI j iii 

( _ T J3 4Jjj1 -ar j in jjLi-J ^c-aJu I JL_>-? (j^J jjl£^ La, \ "lC 5j_iJ (jwa ^JL^Lia iCjIj < i » 

lZajIj^ ^>5L) j ^jj >.jGJIj A-j-j 1 j ^ i" t < 4jTq^J 3 ^ (jlS 4J 5jjl_>J.I 5jL_mJI 

JJ* intl IjLA tjL^ i(_flJoL^J U-^t JJJ»_i JJJIjSJI I JUk ,J? ^-Jl 4-^K LVjl J 

^ jSLflj <J „ <> ^ juu L^5I jLi jLU^Vl Ju ,U. .^tL Jl jjJI 

23 «Uj-J> SaAUJt . i ....... 



jl .^Ul JJ^LA Jjt JLlC « rtV.U 4^b*J I'jLl! J « mM fj 4iU .^J^t 



(^3j-i) <jLe I j] (3,1 jT J3j»j If (j/ii^S II 4_iLiill (jLfl 43^ 4jUr 

• 4j3 ^ 1 11 1 ^jjo j_A 

• » a £j^t • • • I * 1 

The Organ L> -aj ^» 4 ■ig_ < ,/t (cjjj_^a) ^ j j '«* £3j L ^A\ 4-I^bUI 
IjJljL^a Ja *L & H <>* £_p 4 4L 1 1 yJ .Grinder's Boy 

t 4j j>" » i i a ^~*J~'6 * 4-qjJLS 4-dDI CjjI^ > ^ft 1 aj V 4 < nn't (cjjj^o) SL^jjjatjJj 

jl fL*JI c^IjJI tLubjl <«Jc. ^1 LL_Jo . \ \Ao fLc y ~ ti ^ 4_3LiUI 

fsi (<— >J>^) j-^-T ^ r j>a o^»>JI j-i-c ULl^ 1 " * 

t ^l^cVl J>L^>. jjj^JaL^uj » j-^>»T j imr t>0-" j-e-^ ojo^^ " ■ * »u>-^' 

tyij 4jjJI ^LLd j^i ^Jj JjjJaJl Jjl L=r i-CL (^j* .^jl 4^>U1 4J^3tUI tjj^l 

ftj L^ldl Jba l jSLJ j-jJl)t 43 Li) JjlJlI (5^13 jLLo (qj'^I >) JLoiis) 
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. < . Wl La Ja».l ,j! <.'TJ I Juk j jfl-|jii> Vj ^LaJI (jiiUmM 

. jj>j2£? j j iL I jut (jl^ . • . JA»Jt «. j^jJ 

Ck?-" 4 O^J » JJ> jti (jJl jJajj * j'ff • ' (cr*ij) <J-*1*» 

(j^>i U^>) ijOJ 4jIAUI £,1 J^Jli ulpVI <>. Jillj 4^u^j 

•l5-l>^ O"^ J-^*" W^l «*<^-"« < -""jf 

<4J (_yjt_J 4 * jLSLfl? ^j^t >; O >Lf> i j-£jl!L) <J^J <J' j H ^ cH* 

r 1 j i SiT jjj - * JajI^j j u>.y I jT 4jjj 2 at « <lr Vl ^^lc t,--oL£j 

e ( _ r £u ■ illlL»J (_lLj! i^jLojV Sj^jLAJ V >.-< >L_3 4 * i"~t t j-S.g-t V 4 i^t Sj-SLa 

. <>> ^jj (JjLLa jjj JlJ LiJLJ) ^^yjLj 4 j^aStl (jib cJjlS^t 4j^>- ( j^s £jLj 

.4J ^^Jl 4 j A" O oio rttl 4jUl^ (cH J)>^>) ^ ■ > «J IJL^J Ujj 
4_»J ^uaj 4 «t^"«jt 4jL> 4 .'if ty l^ ^jL (j^V n< Jj? (^pj-i <j\£j 
.*Zi\jt4M JLLa 4X4$ 4 Ui^I ^ tVi'tl ULLIo 4jL> #^WjU3 ( _ y ia ( (jr Ijj) j ■ r^J 
cilJ i JUu 4Jj)tj ^ j-i-tf (jt jL>i>J 4 «jl i<tt jjjj SjL* xmJI (ct^JJ-^ 9 ) i5"*~ "' 
«ljuJI JjLZo LJjLlJ llldC ^jusVlj JjlabVI (>4>J3 4 *jj in 3j^3 L^jT 
ujLxj 1 j j • ■ <Li^io 4-A^j ( _ y J9 i i JtJLl ij fc ' S>t jT 4_cL_ui < kxoJj t^Ju^ 

. JoLo-VI jjXc Jju 4JUs Jjl» o^ul IjAj .tSfo .Sj^h^I 

j^l^ ^.u^ aj^ji a^Vt ^ ^ i^uii 

< (JL>^^J 4 5tf. (J(i < id SjLuij g-i-rfQj icLLlU! j*J «4 iImwU 4^j_c. SjLaLj 

.JmC CjI 1 1 ii (— »-A j jqj JntifA LjT 4 1 ai l) (J^J 4_t*tj 




. * ^~ "*- " i j ^ a^i ^Ir 

y _ 

j^jt <Tm m.j ^Ij^JI <n< i ii a? (^^ftjj) ju j^SU ^jjt-J (cyiju) i-tirJLa 

I c*li3 ^ 3jU>JI (J 'H M i l l fr j) '»"> ^flt"*1 ^j-L^ t^ I "I I CjjLSj *lj_«Jl 




l»j-Ll! ^JJJ 4_cL<-o Julj lijl'tl ,j-«jl>. Cjj-la (^i^ (cr^fj) 1 3j " ml 

I* \ nj (jL^ (jj n j 1" 11 4j-wL> 4 *j Uj oljUV; ««<o ♦ tfj ^jTn <j! g-l Ir>" ml La (J^ 

(>» cr^l ^3^^ fj- 5 ^ *LilflL^a ((^jjj) i^^j' Sjj^JI JUlj 5j^9 ^ 
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AjJI tl^gJIj frl^ ajfc Jl (3L>J^ **^J>^ »l o i uJlj o^j-a-^JI ,J^L». <j-a 

^ ^jju^JIj i^l jJI ^ J.^ M ^1 <Gt j^Lli o 1 -^ 



(7) 




"S^JJU lJi^' J15 ^ j£ 4^L 
La L*jI J dx->lfT ( _ ? _iJlj 3j j <r>*> 4jl±j-iuu a ^ — uaj I fl"";"' Lfrj IL5 Li I 

jjli i_£ju>.j <_. ...J Lit ^SI^Jl :(cjjjj») j^Ja itiDj^. -*.] AS^J UL9 J ^cyi 

(^j-ujI) CjJUs t < ri n 1 ntl ^^LudJ (jLtio LaLoJ <~i_i 1 n*< JLoJ ^uL> 

I JLA d>5»-Jj t<GLi ipj j ■ !i i^j_^>Jl >< . 1 iJ-> tit j-cl mi a 5_}j_c ^tr>~i'ilj 

3jl1 t Kitl 4-0 J (j^. jjj-JjujeJLj Ij-llo <«J cJulaIIIj aLfcl <«J1 (_jjL_2j l_a 

i> j 0j 5jj_>-^a jjSj j«J Sj j ^Vl 4" mil jj a mi tl ^jLi j^IU~II j V 4jLa 

.jkljj La ^^Ac |j) m^jV i JjJI (jjiij Cjjjib 
27 i»^-JI iiiLJI 



Pr 

Cjj^js ^ jVj <j V Lcjj ciljtj >»j 5j j U mi (_y i .irt.'J jlcT r<i^ jloJ 

. t'lt I>£ Ci ciJf jjVj CjjIj l^-ci-i c*Jj cAl^jI laaeij 
<jj^*") ^ j -V mi j file (jrl^. LoJJ 4_i? j^jGj fi (jr ji <±jJLa» JL—SJ ^^JLj 

<jjj^ ju ^jjjji UL>^) (*-«■" I (J-* 4_a_jLiJa>a ■ L-» * < iaj j-Aj (tljjj-o) JjJs 



. (^3j-i <j^>.) .1 oil 4jJ9 
jjb La 4 Cj J>^3 

I jufc Jj_S ^ JJJ L*J (jL^ c£>^»T cl>Li9M~4-^l 4_-»J klJL^Ja m U n a 4j (^^ajI) 
4>a tjL£ \ o 4_«_-a I -ir 7i ^^Aa Ug3j ^ 4_cI>}U1 Sj-jJJI Jl^a 

lIUj a j) ) O^-SjLjj 4_clj^J1 j! ' " J ^ 4"i in frj 4_Io ^LaJ»*J. I j ^jj_<i 

tjlj Jj-ja (3^a (^Jj_i 3j_^) 1 Jut cuJ L^jf cllJL^T L^jSJj 4 all 

jj-aituiJI I jlo» L^jtj cdJ L^j? ojtji 3 ji^LLo t~.'tt Jjb : L^J J La 

LL<b . ^ 1 11 n (ji 4_ij_3j 4 j flLuo L^J^I j jjlj L-3j, "iJal iLLo JjlS ( j^a 

^ jJI oIjLSjJI j\ 1 u » jjft (j-L» -Sp) cjl^j d lj ( j-La jljj) Lojj LgJLui 

•(<jr«ei) 
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iLfci-j <La_^T t 4-JL^Ui »JL)JLJJ SK-r th t cdJj till jJloj Ja ^JJ>3 
,4Jj-La c_*Aj! ^1 Li I *Ua ^L* LUSa LiA (j-jJ ( Jup) 
. oLoL^jVI (JjLp <j^.S Lo^Jjj -LsJj iluJL». jJj (jl cJeujJaJI <_j^a 




JaVl Jaaj 4jI Lkj^i-La tl jjU-^ >L*j (jj>i u>^) Oj^ 

(>3j-i uj*r) J-^3l >J 41*. jll <>3 < _ > oi 5 J 

4jV 4q ,„l j^ju^ >U.T ^1 >U.Lc. 4J| JL>. j 4_£J j (^j^a <*e-2-« 

3 1 j i 1 iSi 5^_i-Sfc-jJI 2Jljuo ciJj^Jaj (j-ajVl c_ajL>J I t(jj_jjL>- 
3jLi_i_uJI <Q_)^_) L>-La^j f«J Itt 1X1 ^-i-T (_yJ} (J-t-*J La J >f j <_-ijL>J1 1 JlA ( _ r i9 
Jo^jjJLl < < K 1 1 (Jjua 4jj£j^» ^ ju; i ua i u a *L>.jJ ^J-o-so ( _ ? lM 4 tall ^j^-ljJI 

<>»jVl <-JL>JI (ji^- LaSlj 431 j 0>»-) ->>»\>J W 1 -^ (*J L*^ 




ciJjjfj tfjl tr>*i"iLj 4 3 *j j <t> ii (i f t (^pj—ti/ (j_^>>) (jf (3-* ■ ^-^Llj mil 
2 9 «j j—JI 5i*LJ1 



4-lt ,,.U cilti J_*j <jt 



(3>at t" j 1 1) < flJ^J ^jJ^wi (jj->>^ <__— 1 1 hjT ^SLaj <j-_T , t nl'q »4_l_ j-C- La <j£> A 
<<-> tl £>_u 4_>1 mm II ^gJLftJ 4_— ul i *i m nil 4_>*lj__ Julj 4_l_>1_>. 4_a_« 

♦ « JajJL jjuIli (j_ j-tiu) <j1 wL^>-_5 4j_xJ c_ajjJI ^j^a »^ > 1 />>jt jjtJlu 4_La_w 
4_ij_i_U j*L_> (J I i^JJ-* <—o£ijJLl I Jl^j l^,J,« nfl~» Jjcj V 4_jf jjjO ^tt-CjJLj 

uJLlA u r.jU <OL)! , „ -w <j_«J 4-flt uaJI 2 ^£-3 LjJJi 4j£Jj 4j ^^"H (<__. jji.) 
jLa jLS^>U (^JLLlJI c<LLJI ^ 4 la all cllij 4_iTj 4JBJ uaU JL« 

• O JJ ' "J ' " * <j-* *— 4 mnll uiilj Jj^jj-u 4_jL_ 4ini ^^L) 

cIjLu] l j r A jixlui Ly !l3 1 ( __ r A (JIJ^jJI 1 JljJ> 4jLwIj ^ufcVl ,JIJjjJl 

iZij-iij ■ i > 4 faa-£J I bdJj j <Vi ,u r t ^yja (j o*C" Jl J_i_u.ll I jufc 4jI_=w] j 

5j_ilj 1m < d>i>^ (_^J— jJI 4__a__a (J!VL_>- jj^q \ \A * ^L_. t __3 3>-« » ( 2> = H J >-« 

6 j— J-jJI 4_L*_C w oLj £j_*__*JI 4__-j) p tt a C-jLfs ^ ^AT ^Lc ^jjs 4_uLiJI 

4 m all cillj ^jf Cjr L_ (jJ^-ii) 1 1 o ~<r I j ^__uj SjLc c_j j ,i m <_U j JL-j tCjl~ t-u 
l__JjJLbI 4_U_5c_U I i_JQj ( ___5 -iJU-d t j-c Lh^ J"u-i ,_3 i i nj |«J 4_cj_4__>JLi ^.Js 



(10) 
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. JjiaVI (j » o ' "H (_3j-<aj ^jjs- <Ui£Ld (j-A lZIj rr~t\ <jj 4_jL£j 

(jafl'i ^j^Lo j fcj ^jl LaV t'u j.^]r>\ 1. a.V <r : la.**n,nl j (Cjjj-a) L^JLa ^J«.<iTLj 

♦ ^-iJfkV j-a I IjUfe <jLa 5 uAdJI 
. 4 a j o r Oj) i <~> \ ) ) ^ Lb ^ j l^i ->- 

yjfc - («^JJJ a) tr>" r i) I _ 4 K i~it, 1 tf. V A ,Jj_>s (_)_>J 3a_j_>.jJI 4_a_jjJaJlj 

3t_) <Jj ^J- 3 O-* La J) La (pi ^ f u j <i j 1 c j_jj^j>- ^Jj) jjL^ Cjj '^^1 

^fcLb ^ jJl ajjUU qK.,,11 jl^I 

^jla 4 j -sr "i H <?Jlj *fc 1 11 (j^a 4 ti In ! t, I vlUli ^Tt^J olutu aJI aj^X- 

. (jL£ Ln^ 4_a_t-ojJ jLc (jJ J-lL) 4j 

SJ_a£i L£ I jU J La ^ 

(J£ j_Lsj3 djJL*_4» jn> mi ( _ y j_il , V 5 ~ 4j J L3 J (OjjJL) (jjj-ui) ^-Laj LlA 

... (J^t ^LuJLl tfjub 
e^^S, cdil 5 JJL ^JL V L£i viii^ ^ ^ -L^t-lIL (^jjj-a) jj 

, (Jj-iL-o 

^J^l in'l CjIjLj (jMj Ail^ udj_ili < . urt \ ^& 4JLaT ^>Lt (Ojj-*) j * mi LlA 

Lcjj i 'I**- < "<rt\ j-Aj L^JLa » i ill L*jj : ^LjLa (_Lr>.jJI jj LLa 

a i i/l _aJb 
Sii,U in! j^k La I jl C. 44V 



JLflJ I 1 «3jU fafltll <Jio JL9 Lb 4 Mirt rt (JLSj (tZJjj-a) ^JjLuiI «"<ll^'l \jJb 

* 

<Jj-a oLxujt ^yicl jS Sj^-oJL* 2 jj <n<) 4 tO 

c-jjLSj La JlL* I JuAj ^ ^AT ^Lc ^^Js j iVt 3j j 211 (jrt m 5 II ^ <rt t 

. "4juLuJI 4 ;, „I1 jV1 j till j'-- 

4jLci*? Oj* J-i? ^tH*^ 6^"' > * "1 « j s^Tra >L>-j jj? l 7Tt r T" 4jstJ >J 9 

j jJs "4JL*-cI J£ Tj-5-j 1 '"i dJL*jcl j ui a aL J£ J£ jjSLj ^ I j| 

.4JLs (oj^) SuL*i* (^) "^LJI 

.(Ji mi") <jT (_>^» ^ *i n{\ £y& < i ^ 1* < _ y U1 AjLflJJL* 4 mij (3A>f liLui^S S^lj-Si! 

j rtll JL_aj (JalJI S,_^JjLa (j^L^taJj Ci.i » j>J (Jj mijL* (JX-a (jhl ir M«tj 

OJ ' "JL> J*^^ ^t-jjl irt a JL^fc-t <ii*i ^jl < . <^l7i t*j^> ^^Ja <_J_>J( 4 j\a *j 

j^Jb Lqjjj < _ r dUpU.t (j-* gi j m<T ^ ATI jT * * I ii~ jjT JjLshjj ( _ ;y ja .< \ j 

. "Si * 1 a Mil 1 <i^a j? (jjjji/) Oxu/ 
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^Uii t t LaJLiC (jj. mj^ j^i II oL-jJL j^JL V 3 ml »lr>S ^ 5, t 1 ill 

oLiiLl ^jl^I oLjJ (jT ^vt (j^.nrttl ^LsL. *LlU1 ^ Ut J jla 

f>j hi ill X-A J-I^ j i»ll (jljjl ' tUA» \£y»" I « 4 ' <ij jcJ » i ~ < j i <-> H 

ah 

Cy* Vju <jLiSU £~23Tj 4-tjJJtl jT ^ t n\* . iiju^Ji 

. "Ja-i *LJtl ^ 4ASJI j ^ 2Ltj>tl JLulL r U2JI 

5 jL*5JI <-..>- 1 V Ufj ^ j j . M j (jje t»l I'm t (_^jJI ...<l -v 

CJn^ ^UjlJ •LujJ.I Ji-I J SjLo-aJ1 (>» aj->- J^SLj I « <Ir 4_*-oLi. ^1,1 irtlL 

• jj-aLJlj ^ at ] I 

. "<3i>^l (_yS #1 I m im ^jbA>>! jj«J Cj j nmll (jij 

^ V 4_^jL^ ^jJI ^Ulj^j^u^ ^ ^LJJ ciiLlA ^ 

i^j? C^jjf La v ir <*>\ iti 4^^- <3*^JIj >C J\ ■ i.^j > L->a< ^JjIaj jh»v iSj^-" 

irt'j ^ jJI j-A i— iL~i5T.ll |JlA (jlfTj ^JU 4 _;lr <~.«^j <_jb^ Jjf OJLi-Tj" 

33 — ff^*»" "j*uji 



C?^a ^j-Lc "S-clj^JI ^umj-a" 4 ts\ <Jll\jJk I jj" (<JJjj_a) <JLs Lufc 

ti i »1 J ftJ < *lj m i J > (J-ol— jJI (j mi ) J 2 ~ i j ii a l_j I J 4_CjjJU 

LfrlSLI 4_5_j_ti 1 m i n ^ (j-^-J ^-Ij (j*~» '**««■» Olj-Js 4_j I , k ill ( Jy j9 4 jVj-i 

. C^jJL JJ) «nlll jkjLC (jyiC- jL£.LdU 

4>9 La_3 4fc iiiaLj.l Li" JLfl joj (j t o "n 4J jJai 

Qj"i ts\ q Olj^S ciUj) Juu (jJij-ii) In" 1 «,Lfl Uitj <U JLa I ^^j-u 

. i r-t 4 3j>J 1^1 lit, I 4 I r-> n 1 1 L»_AJL*_M} (j-l-J^ifc. t 

t-^-i^-i JlS 4jfj * < _ t Aj *jJL$JI f*^L' oil Oaj V J^-jJI la-A <jl (cjjj_a) 

. jjia 4_<i_jj_3- 

ij jJI J_3L>JI (jt ^-4>Jt_j J^-j cj^jld 3_a i'x) <jL£ jl_SJjs 

Cjj_i-o j-A (JlLSJIj ^M^JI <jjJ J tr% flJ i^jlJI Jo ->J I Jj JU>- ^JUkJLt-T 1 ~i ->c-* 

j*jLC jt ( CT ^j|) Jf^a J£l « " a t>^» 4j La JS" <jl (Ojj_a) ( _y*=-\ LiAj 

j_A ^jJt <_kdj_«l! 4 i in'itlj 3 j rt ft\ Cjl j (j<o 4-tl ~<tt ^^Lc 4jjj>J_3 
Jj-aj ^ 3L*JI JUS (jXc JIaj (jt Cr ^3 (j^l 4 jSjrt-nll 4"K .T. a Lai 

« (j ii a Aitl i-jjjjL JLaLmiJJ 4jj_La ( _ 7 J] 
Cr ic jj_j>tj ^sJ 4 i*v t 3j-a 4 3lr t p ISu J 1 4_<j_3 (cjjj^o) ^JUs Luk 

- c-^y-ii ^1 (J_^ 

. (J j j"i ' (^jj-lL) L^JLa JLLa L I 
oJl^ J ?1 \ fl . (_y"< <3_i>^ 4; i n ii tl i £ Uj : (J j^aJ 4 i n oj ^Ojj-«a) a < uj 

. (j-a 4"m< fr^^i (jt 4 j . »" V 4 .^3tt < < H~t (jl (^J 
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5 1 a a t3^> ' "J ^ (_? .'J 1 "J 1 " a (_yJ j 
edit C.j rj>1 ^1 ^ J£ ^ I jl VI liU >cT of 

Li I j » > <\AY f.Lc ^ 4 ,r> rtll ><1 I' r.t aL\ >-. IV jlSJ (oj^) j j-a 
U T «_a ^1 ^^SJ 1 jujl^J ^jUJI ^jljI V ^ \V\ ^ lc j^l ji ^ .-,.-< 

2 j in , t n *^ I jJ 4 ^ *\A • J-JJJJ 4l> a ^yJa 3j^q <JjV Cjj.mi'i w " i a 5 

' * I n i nl (J^ Lc LtT J? (jjj J l"y) , Vj i it L> ^J-flLt-J 

4 i iiii'i JL>>J SLtaeJa 4_lSU lIJj^o (jjjj-i) (j^ (^JJ-*) 3 tojeUi i-illj 

jjjl (^jlII frljjJI tj-II (jjj-ii) ^flj IjjjJ OJ-*) 

» cliJLsej I jub ^ 1 a2JI 

(jjjjIi) LjJL^ <Jj-2j La 1 ~ i i~i I 

2LUJL1 Ja 5jj_Ala 5 uo-SJl j?jT u f Lit 5 ^JLL. .-.LlSLJL V Lit V" 

• LlA I ( J^a 4t»- in't (_£ jJ jjjuJ (Ojj-a) ^jj9 

35 Ajj-JI SjiUll . . . 



/<L>JL1 ^ 4V„n ^Uc3 ^ j-jUL V" Sj^L- 4S^d 

I iy'i ilLLal (4jd j LJjM tr>r ^"i Lj t <-j-£ ^ (jr ij_ua Jj-Lo Jj-Jt-^a 

"•liTjj-i -ij^jlt jcjIjJI LTLaLal J>La ^ya t-iitj 4-ilii*_« llj>L*^» 

«-rG " J JjL^*e (^JJ-^ 8 ) L>1 (>2j-^) 4 < O - *^ f"^ 

I ^ jdl " v Li£JI J^5Ja o jJii jlAJ" JLS_fl 

i-oUej <d 1,^1 Lad "ill ( _ J ZJ I {jr ib ( c=r ^ujl) t~-i'iL^ «_jbSLII j^Io Cjr Lc 4J 3j^_uo 
tJJ) « Mllj 3j_J_*J l_-L_t\_3C_> (jIsuU (jj-ljj ^>JJ3-^*) jnV M> jj-C- J t— 

.JUJ^^ 4il^Vl jl^T 2bU} c^il^ cdl3j 

Li* Lit" 

Jlj-s^Vl ^ tc-j,*l<" ui ( ~ i "X tilil t_3^£.I LiLlS i (3 j Li9 J< i »j (jJ I JL4> 
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. "LL^d. I Jufc J£ <j? 3j£Lfl J^jJaj 

. "till j ciLAc j j. i j ^Lls" (jjjJS*) JLoia 



H .It 



l$L».|ju ^rjjUrt cifcLuaA iUJLlj'' 



tl . H 



H * M 

«-l]LLa <jt >i-)j Jlj^i J£<juj 41^ li^-uo liJLla qIT 

4Jj_3j La ^ 1 ir> JJ fc** *»_» dL*^- 3 *^ (j^J-" 1 ) (jW (J^^l 4jjJ CjjjjS jjLi (j'iM 
3j>j_>-jJLl 4->i i M*illj tVitl 4 j i i/t (j? j*C rtj 4jt lr>1 i mJ JL>J V <jV 
(jt (jyJfcJ L« 3 j-^Lil (J-*-oj 4_l£Jj 4*4, 1 Jjaa <jj£j (jl <ij V u-i ill! <j_i_> 
3 Ut ... , 1 cLtV ^ 4_^a-dJI S^SLs 4J*»j-mU ^Ld 4jT j-SjLuj V 

2 jJai ^Ij L_«JlLc. 1 Ju « L^jLi- (O j^) (jSLj ajafltUI villi ^ 

JL12JI 

j tt mij fju 4jV Jl 'i all Jl_>- ^jjj £j i^^JLI Juuaj Juia-flVl (j^a jj^Jj 
"SLiajT (jjLa ^ cdi>.jj 4j fM-fl'j jJI JjJll I jut J-a" 



37 iij-Jt 5iiLU»- 



"Sl£JLLa oV! ^ Ja" 

• I a n 

• (^JJ^) ->J " ti *- La ("^ 'j-* 

. "«-dJ c^wj^j cfD <".lq jl2J" JLs <L_>J! 3±L» (ojj^a) ^ « >.» Ua 

4.t a p\S j j ^Vl y 5 i o "i at a 2L£j_jJ. 4_iL_J p ■ 

(j^o frtj-q ^h . SJaLaJ < J - o_9ej tjL^ mil <^J[ j Ai £ya J Ju 1 *JUi= 

cilJ j (jJ3j_ii) (Jla jJjLS-Ijj j^>-1 ^1" i m jjl j-lil ljub ^yL: Ljjj 0 *i . »l jj 
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. (cTjjjjo) j>j jjlft c_»jJI (Jjt-i Liajt Lit Vj I im^" 

^dJj dLU JLi ^ (>5j^) \fl! Is ju^ «AL» 

^UjJ" 

j iuai ^jlIjj e^^-j 

C^4_=t-^1 La (jl J ae "< i L$i£jj 4 n t'iim m^jJI (jlSJU Cr* < >> t-nu JjuiJi 

."Vat lJu* ciLU ^1 4_l3 cILm^u 

<_ I'ljJL) jjt Mitl 4J ' , *J ' ■ ~ 4.iu-A<t (Ojj-<a) L^Jl^ < . t n all ljuk Laj 

. Ajj mi 1 1, 1 4 n^-itl ^ J^- *jt£j 

ijVlj <GjL i iij i_£jj-j5tjj T jlj ^oj (jjjjji/) L^JLd "<_dJ j (jLiiij i^i^v^'i't <_9j_i-u 

39 ij^JI SoiUll 



ur &^\ J* 4_»Jjj Ob ->>^W 0*2u» c^-JJIj cJ»>iJI 




J^JUJJ (Jj^iaJI <. ouajuu* (jjt {jU>j wGL^Jl u^>>^ (<-^j>-^) fc*— ** ^* 

^ lJu^JI ui* J>Ui! ^UJi vM 1 cr^i ct^jL^ 1 vM< e 5 * 
(jic Uc^j-* ^L^^jlJ! <Jl3L+)I «>• V-A^'j vW 1 Ji^b u*H>M 
ui3L«JI *t o->t ^ Jk s (^1) 4Jttail ^ cJtf 

fc^flfc^^^iAA^^j ^^^^^ ^^^^^^p ^^^^^b t^k^^ ^w^JJ^f ^^<4A^4 ^^Li^^^iAA^^ L^rf^^^ I ^*^^L^^^i^fc^ 

%jLu^J 4 j a >-<■ Allj j 4 ,>, it .1,11 1 1 <cLm4I ^1 ^yS > Lf> a j" < mJJ ^jj 'if .Lu 

■ Stephen kin g — 40 



CjIJ>_j_4_4 ^ 4jl t-djjlj Cjj ict\\ C9 i£. (Ojjjo) J j It < < a'i'iIV 

I ^ *■ jJ 5 j-S j <Lcl 4 lilt I <_j j tin i<~> ^ojhr I JUb < <LL*U! 

0- jJJ^\ c-SUJI cr^' (uPj>* J*»Lh?W JL^SVL jiis ^ 

(J^y) ^ .*LUJI IjLA J£ ■> j< M n IjU A ...nil JLfl ^ 

IjLAj 4 ... al jJI OJuu ju!I J)t 1 ,a.< '(i^ajj) t>c 4JI m nil ^L-iSiJ ^«JLu 

.\ -wj I jlj 111 II I juk (3^-^ (jja (^L) (Jl m'VI (JjLstj 

1^3 <^L>Vl op* ^ (JojI^jL) Jinn V^iJ^o Ja^JI 

.4±aL»o X? 
JLuajVI JjLstJ (j^ dH» ^LiS (jj a jl'ill 4 (Ojj-o) £jj j*j 

L jSj 2 -nil (j-IaXI Jul* «-9j-»f ^ ^JJ-^ 1 ) 't^JjIj-a-^Jt " jijf (ji^ 



41 — <e^«J» 




JL>.1 CjIjj il^-w 4 Ut r i » (Jott J jjlSj Ji^a aJI tjJJ j jji-l-i 

LLa I J j ii^ l^JS j JL»»?J ^ m^II J £ya 4JLajj_) < U S" 1 1 4 j r Ij j 

.^U-jJl <<&\21\ j^Lc c_»3^JLI oJjjl 4_!^J juu ^Ls 

S->J.> Mill CjLjj i>>tl <jy J3 

43*1^2 ^ J^i-.i (jlSLa SjjmJI Ur l£L L-i y&X I La? 

Sjjj j i ii II ( _ y ic I j"'^ J_j" -*• a cZj^jLijj 

<Jj_2j ,_£^>.l SJLSj^j 4 t j n -h 1 1 <JiJj *JU (jjj-iL) (Ji^ j! Lift 

TlIoI l-jLSJI jj^a LaJLifc ^IjJI JLSjjjJI i_3jju VI" (cjjj-a) J 

(jri-C Jpj-S t - ) ^ J HL9 (*— »JJ — *) |*-"»l l^-Ic Cjj_jI_Lj — i-i Sj — >-lj (^-flJlj 

jj-c- lCh=^I 4JL53>_j frl>**W f l-s ^ "e^e Ioa" 

. « rt^tjj ■ ^ « < _ r Joi m^I ^j-C < i to 
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(132 




4 " » L>* 4 I II <1 j j-l*-J 4J&L*j (tlijj-*) 

4 

IjLJ I jrtjrt-w I JU <USJ u n1vl ,t 7i'°i ^LJI La! SjUJuUI <J^Ljj-ca]| 4^jJU»j 



(JJo 4jT < * \ fa j 4 Sir (J fl 1 11T J "j j ■ miJ (jli> . 4..MXX- 7t ~ 3 4-i I $',\\ L9 jQ 
JjL*-J 4 j ,„j^ jJl 4_cLSJ( (jJJ c-^aIs ^ 4 iSt^ >t,l 4_fl jJl* jjJJI ^LLfll Jj^aj 

4 mij n ^1 ^3_J 4j1 jG ^cj 4^fej_J Cm i^itl uauuj t—cuLg-II 4aL»m 

4jISLa j<i'^ Si tt *4 ^ n^j" 4 (Jj^-t 3j— a 4 tUl j 1 « fl 4_>sjj <JjJs 

4 jV-i tj tilJjj JJJll <_>L jLuij ^ylc 2 jji t<-,}\ SjujLJI (>a <ji £\ U" m I 

JA^J SOa^I^ai JLB (^jj^L) ^1 SU-iiiJI 4-flj .^H 4 m t o Aj^lj 

. uAJLilT j_j-u^<3 3j_3te_L*3 

.4Ji*U UjVa Ijl. jj^Vl ^i^LJt .^-f 

. 4±<ul JljS (Jjjjjtll! jji^- C>^f 
^ l-w < 11I 4Jal 1 n t,l ^£.jJL>J frLtia^J 4_5jj (_j<^j >V 1 f ^ iSJI 

Lajj mi) (j? j^La_d 1 4J*j ^ 1 11 > tU-w- > i ^ r "i'C L 1 Ij— Sj ^jt 



43 4j^-J1 SiiLJI- 



",»Lt ciLjJ Ljk'^ ^ 3 XX\ ^Kj 4jI",<H f^iJI ^ ^ i V; .,,1 

3jL_*JI ~j 4 lSLa» LatV" Mia ( rt5 i.itl 1J 4 5 Itj <jl J_jj9 4 ale 

K_oaL> ^jJLflJI JU^ (j-JI Ij-LiLi i_JljL^JI J.gjfco ^^jJI SjLuaULI (_J>Lse_i 4jISLo 

Jj— ill < j^4 5 j ^ < tiJLijfc »■ JJ I Irt Jr* utj L-fayfljJt-d > * 1 (1 1, 1 <jL£j 

c-jj t jjLJI JaDI J^aj ii^UI . rt^'.la^ U_fllj <^ 

. 3jL>-l_j 3^_a <JL>L&L»ol 4*i « m j IS i j ^jl jJjLstj j-A J 4 i^tj <t4 

a "j ^oJl JL^JI <>• £>Ll1 cfJUj <_>^J o* 1 * < .4JUL^j c£j ^3 

£jj ^yi '"'J'T "* ^^*J •J-S-J <«— )j-C^aj t_o3L>. J-Aj (Cjjj^a) 4_j*dlj^4J 

. L^j ^LjJUI < . < yj 4 a 
(Jl_3 ^«3 < klfcj -I j jj-llxiI ft i ^ a (j~J) '**') <" CjJU ' ^oj 

. lii joists j *>LSLi I j i*?) j_<aVl (jl^ JlII (V :4 t-oAll 

< " . *) l^j L^T1Ll*3 jj^t , l CLl/a JjLJ I ^jLa (J-jII jnmti ^ 

4l^.j>. JjLjJI j_3_^_«JI _^Jaj «- c 1 <*i**m 43 Ji t aj 4^al a-SJI *— Jj3^l 

< i a Li < _jj/I_j (jL^ 4l*-*a ^ c-tjfcj jj * (j! ^-La-j i nJ 4_jI LSjI j ^j-SLj j 

. 4_kjj*£. 3^i*u 4jJ| ^hlj 4jtSj jl i njll 4_LTfc.Lj \^-j-"t a 

(431^) ^ ^jjjjU! lILUI ^LajJI ^ tlJLufc (j^J 

(^jj^) «*_J^ (j^J-^) UVI U I JLAJ tLlf lL*S (u—W) ^5 
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. I^jU (^j^a) U^JJ Oilj J£ 2LaUUI iaj^. ( _ T i£.l Oj,\<<-> 

ft l^jLi^s iil a U Ju (Jj->- ' . 'j " Sj (jt tfJLJ j-i.-fci ? 4_i£Ll (cjjj_a) 3jUi a C-ul^ 

t^'i.n j 11 cJo L yd tj-jCi.ii U (t_c>»L)) 4_JSj. ill I jJi-Tj < *LaU < _ y JaJ ! ^Zi 

jl Ju ^jJx. e-LLaiJI Ja2 V " ■->■ L^Uaitj 4 *i nj 4— a\ a 511 3j' > *'"•> 

^Ua 4^>1 a aJ ) O^Lui JuMj cilLiA tojLfT . 4-U-b 4-al n n 11 ^ jJI ^tj 

(3^>J (v-^W) " ■ > f-»J (*J < rtin ni l *UaiJ1 (Ojj_a) 

j_yj^uj *l j.u">^> 4 la I i!u l 3_jj9 i>Jlui> Jl^jk3 
l_ylc- J^wjJI tiU j j-$ls» jIjS (jjj-i) <>L>u . Uj t 1L> (l2jjj_>o) j * i» St 4j 
(j-Lc ul—aJlj ^ (JjJlj 4_»JL^fcJ (Ojjj) j*L2_l3 4h> HI ^ J-jjJaJ! 

. £\ In" i iil jJ 4 n'fTr j 

. jL>.Ij (J^-uu Ijla 

jL-p^jJI 4_2_jJ9j JjS (jJj_i) £)1 j-aVl uiiJ JlS" 5 jiLaJl 0*jL£ Lcjj 

0* j-«Vl eA? or* 5^j*J1 ^ Ji=u ^ jJI JJJI1 Ij^b ^ 

■ Ufflll ijLv jjL^ 4-dJjitaJI i? Jl^jj «^jLj (Ojj_a) I o'ij; uiil j J-*-£ (jJj-i) 
^ *>■ J J**',' '— ' « i r> 1 1 1 S j iSi (jl^ ^l— <u»^Vt tytlSJ lj r J ■ '-^j ^ I - ■ -■ t 1 

.(^jj^a) 

i^UiJI 2LU e,* «-.jU1l 4laS pLUI ^ l^x^a ^ ^ c>° J 

^pJij J^iXI jLi..i.> <_yi£. 4j^Jai1 4 a rt Jl cilli (^Ja IjLC 4Jl3JU i-Sj-uu 
<jV CJ^ a 6 U Ji-lj 4JL1UI (c-^Lj) Oj 1 j .1, (jSU -3j i-y .11 L9 Lc Jla3 

«L»«J i t tsii llj Jud_»Jlj jjl <1jj ^-jL>J1 l _ ;r 3 bjjvj_a tjj^J JlS Ljj i-w- a ^->-j 
. jJ^I jl Lliljiin jnn^> j->-T ^j^a) 1 jj*4 j-SLiu 4 i<-i4 liji «n ^uJjj-a) 

45 — siiudi 



. U J& li.iiri £_>LiJL JjSj Ujj «UV 5JLJJ I (t_^b) 

. J^kJL, 4±S 

<jf fcjtVi <»}U2JI ^ jhit 4-Ja^JJt ^ Jlaj ^1 SjLiLUl JLic 

. <LoLo-3Jl (jjJiiuo (^-a Cr JL*jJl 4^>Jl <jr fl (^jjjL) 4^j La Jl if 
il^t </\> 4_c ^ i it j JLuajV! 3 jLcLj ^l_3 4 mij nil jjjijLSJI £-*is>j_> 

. « t*Vj zjLiiuj 

JLjlj jljjVl (Ojj_a) < i tX <jl JUlj 4ijjJta <"m i SjJLiS <-l)Li_A CjJliT 
Cjj ir>H I jut a\3\ JaSJl J I tj I n ,n ^Xc ^LS - <ji t ■ ij clLIj 

s 4_ojL^ji (ji^t~ ^^lo*. <i k,~~> t-tHh 

(^jjjj—^ (J^'^f!) —i (J^ '^>"VLi jfCiij Ja->JI (Jl ii ^ll jj JaA xlo ^cj 

uj ^J-" j^-jj (JjL=«j (jL^ i <i Uj j 

t <iaj3)iitl ^j^a 4 i ii *t ^iajl i_JlSLJI 4jjflyi < ^1 1 n<a?_a t3«JL>>tj Juj t* - ! 1 

t'U' ^Ja La c-jt I juk Jjfc S"jJT" JLsj cJuL^JI 4-c.I < fj-Jljl 
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<*Lu 0& '^A±h}\ JLc zju^ <z±[*j 2tL^m ^ (^1) ^,1* " 0jl> -" 

SlILlLi 4JLIL L tZaj\ Ijl* (Ja" . tajfi 3 juo C-jI£ ' Vl 

cjLtL^JI JMi- ulL JL^iVI JjL^I jl2J" S"^^JI j^j ^1" 

JLt JLaC 7S 

. "Ujj" O j>a Jj "JjJULI ^JS La JlsJ edLlA tjl£ JlSJ t |;,„V 
"^LL* <>»" (^!) cJU- S' Lo J^t ^JLiA ^ ^ I jLa" 

,jL£ i ln-^t l tjT Lo J£ ijj o m.Ij ^ Li? ^ 

'--1 faQLil La JLxC 

(JojIJjI) (1,1 .trtVla a3 cJ^ loU 

''lj>rl s-I^j-u 3 jioJ JU JlIc JJiL-u Jl2j-C.Ij" cUJj JU JLJl£. C-Jj La" 

*_j ^La L> LUj-La Jj>jfcj j»L£ 1 — a j_>.t .<'h »_j j? I jut> 

(t^ajj) cjIju 3 L>ta j J*l£JL, 

•-fljl^il icLa-uyj JLtj>._aJI ((^jjj) JJm^o (^-3 «LbJ»j « ni^ifl ^ Lifllj (dij^) 
47 SiiUJI 



«-JjLoj La ^jL-ujj \SjS'^~ o- 4 G-*^ (_^jJl J^_lJLt <3j>->-t jlaJ 

j-££-J LjJal J (Jl^j V c. 1 <aL) , V » i) (jt^j (_Lua 4jU,| (_3>-^ A3 JJ «i "'l^ oth 1 

. juo <oJ >L5L« Jlj U c&UXI Jj^ ^jJI ol^j 

(jV jSljj (J£ <X.Lui 5^ M.r i". « ti <jJLa jj (jyic ^j,iTi 1 a \ irijl ^^aj}] (^pa bils^Lls 
CjLjlla->> jJLl-jLj "1 1,1 ciJJ j JL-AJJ . t f IK! ( _ 3 J3 I <aj_La till J (j3j_£i) 

l _^aje_<iJ1 j'l jjb 4j? 1 — ( LdjA ^ o j (JjJs ^ jJI j_A 4jI \ o ^ 

(jl JL^jMI (3^0 4_j] 4 iqI> S^lsoa (JlLLJ ilJJ^La {jr i3 3 j^ j^ll < illZjj Ijjujw 
* . « - * 

. . . £\jj*u\ jJ 
... \'4 VI 4j t |^ JJ^ (^hj^-) 

Jjj^tlj Ij^lS gala iJj-UI j>o t^iiiJI c-JUJI ^ ^2.1 .jl^ jiili 
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3jL.-c 3 ^ r (jiijLVLa LLJJJU j*L»t JL^wjj «0J cJLflj (J-ol>->j) 

ttliljkJLj OlS^JI I Jufc ^ «'l ir (jl Lfl>?j , ,,Tj J j ^Ja^t «L>! ^ 

ukl UJLlj .a^jLIHI 4jLJI Lilt ^xx. jjt ^U:.J J^-j *uL£ j - \. 

i JLiJj ijU^VI I jus* CJ JLc 3JjL>- JU , v 31j <Jjj- (j-* ^U* *> 

O^J JSVl ^ j^Vl 2bl jl, ^ JSVl ^ ^ 3jj , ,„1L (^1) 

Uj »m -V 01 (J^ujJ 1 ^"ijjjfc £j\ Jl_2j9 jJbJ jjj^o L-JiL*. i~LILLa Ltf-jJJ 4 1 .uitLi 

^> J hi rt*t « n"i 1— cj! J lLajL^ L$j1 LusLi. (^^aj]) ,Jj a*i»i Ijl o t-iL-fc— iia 
"5i±JJL>. I jLa ^ (jyJjS" "^"1 Lj tdJj I |«ju" 4jK> i>> 

49 fj^Jt «oiUUI , '. . 



4_p*Li iy* (url±>) JT J>La jtj^fcJ Jj-ULI ulill^ (ujj jaLi) <QSU d^LS 
j <a n j^lJI (Jj jJLui jLat_<iil f*l3^" J- 1 * L)V>*^ (J «r>«ij La (L>- J Tl 

. tjj 1 1 nil jljua ( _ 3r Ll 4 niv 4_2jj_Laj 
(Cjjj^q) Li ^ lajJ j-In" it ^cjlj 

jJL^I <— i Jlj i^j-i-t 3 j a ilajJI Cj jl_C La, \ if.j hItV fl ~~t 1 o mj 

Ll*Luajl i " ' '<* 1 fl* 1$ ^4 4_4>jj ( _ ? Js j_jj_uj (l^jLj) CajI£) \ b» (jr j3 1 j 

l^Ij JJlS-j LJj-La jl_*-> i-.. 8 ,. n'^ JJLJI ^ ^Uj oL^cr^L^' JL^H 

( _ ;r 3 Lj a mi (Oj^a-ja) (jL-u SSjLj mil £_aj J>J a j jjt t"icl La"i ml 
^-i*pjil! Cj?Ju (jJjjji (jjjv) jL-cI <jLfl jLi-Vl 4_Ac. ^yJljjJ i o hi 4jju^a 

J o 7s j La (J^j »j iStju ^»Ls La (J£ 4jLLj|UV ,a ^-g_-w ^SJj) » ^ *\A * JJ-JJf 

.4_t*.jUJI cGlx-LJoj CfJj^l <GLc.LIa fiU«oj 
4_*jjL L$_j}Ijj La j i ,Vs!| IjlSJs ,> flj *4j|jL*JI Jj>^r a C^iL^ dJUb <^£J 
1 ^ L a Sfc i V-v ^SLm^Jt ^cjct*- <jL£ jJ (_j-u_J^La j^jii-y La I t uai 

(j^ju (jpS 4 « n -ti (cr*ei) <"' 3 £jLjVIj «Gj_j_i.l 

^ysLJl (^jIjj) 4j i^tt miU ^o^ljjlj (^yAj)) CjIj-Ajjse-o <<GjLct i n gj (jlx>>Vl 
<Ulj»j>. < 3i i tt.q 4J£)->J1^ ,jLa j-j^.t (jjj'C" i.i <-ilf Vl ^lc cillj ^1 La J 

0 lt a ^^-Ul r .»H Lai .(jLL) gjl a ^ " o-* fa-LJi 

^a-Ajj-co ...4_tiU^La . . . 4 j « «ii . t ? I j 4^5^X1 Jl5>^^' ^ I jT c i » >LJI 

... L^La 

.4ii.HI <L>J.I <_LLL jj* lfrL°> j£j9 La Jjl jZJ 
(j) 4TJLfl JLil tSjl j .nil £^ JJLJO tji j^U'i uj V" ( Cr -a-jj) CllJj LlA 
L-aj ■ uJ 1 juk s f 1 L (J!La » (b7 ^< jT c^jJjaJaJLI ^j-a ■ lajAa> ^1 1 "~ ~ ■ ul j ^JbJLa>T 
^LLajjl i^J j in ^1 on< JUlj 3 juaLlJI < v^>a Lgjlj (jill 4_ijj_LaJL) (3fj^>JI ^VjljI 
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**" * 

5jU i uAJ 5Li*L*Vl *Ll^?j Lfcjbtj j i J^-jJl Jio LiUj juu 

Ljjj ^ (jL>o cjjGjLa 4 ?i !Lb Ijus> .j. aJLI Ll>-jL_>. j mi (J^wjJI 

"55jlim.ll £jj jo alii 

t< 1 1 1 1 

<t ^j^ ^1 (J^lj^l) CuJIS ^LUJLI JU^j <-.lnV.lj UiJJJL 5j^L^ 
4jUUj Jj-UI jli jlSJ <_*-Ju_>JL> p^^U . (JL> .^jlS .dLIj <_3j_c I .^aj 

t, '1 i*V La J ciaisT ("il*^ <_dj? <_3j-c! (Cjjj^a) J Lib 

(— alj. «\~ (J^sLc L^jL^j A * <\ 1 in 4_jL£j 1 d * tjj£> {^ur^iV) ( "'^ ' "J> ' "I 

^^LII 4_aj_i ^ I j>j_^j_^ <jL£ <_>-=> L^J I Jj^VI ...4jL$J1 

5"| ibj-JI SiiUJI ; : 



ftcH 5, j^T ... jL-p.jJU,^! c^LSj jj-^aJI ^ *Lcj«> r « 

".♦♦or" L$J 
• o "J *~ ^Tj * ^?J? ' Lg3j) i <-> _) I j> 

Jlj 4t i, ill! I 

<-. .,,1 LiLa V I jufc . 4_>L£ L^LlUa "4jjjVI 2J>lj-i. ^ *l jjlJI 
4j£J La.j j * <.» (juboj j » mi j 4_jLj La j,i Vj (jT 1 a ill ^^-lc (ojjjs) <jL£ 

."aidii 

S"(jg) jli^ s 0 a-t;.„ oef -(ur^i) "V" 

(3j i ii < i ii 

^jLii j j» caJI (j^.SiU lie ^Jjl 2 "i (jkl) .tic (_>«uJ iCjjj^a Jj V 

(jLt-ukbj 

j JLaJLi 4 a a J 4-3 j-JtJ (J-A fj&l 1 1 ->■ j I ^ flJJ L^Js jju j g 4 L-xjJaJtJJ 
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v^ifjJ) 2L^aLa_UI JjjLL-d ^yJk. 4_jjJSJLI 4-ILm,jJI (iTjjj^i) j^Ju 3L^fc_3j 

V Li! r Ll SiMii 

j] ^jWi V <Gt dJjjfj U-^Ijj (_pJI 4 KAIL (ur^!) 

.<TiK ,na (yk i 'U" 4_>LgjJI 4_j3 ^ IluC LgLaJtej 

"_ Lo_ij «^Lj.lr ^-jJlat La, i \c i^j^oLc juLa 

Ua Sjujl^JI 2u^aj| ^ ^jj Ut" (o J>a ) J La '^1 V 

53 aj^-JI SoaQit 



5(_lU j (Jj-Zb <jt (3^>«J1 <ujJ ,J^a L^jjfcj (jlis jJ S 1 g i ) 

. ijU j Lu»^C cZjjj^o <l)Ls La Ijub "' a^wT LjT" 

i^Ui Sj-* & l£-JI ^ oljuj . YJu-'VI 5jL_,j^i (cjj>^) L? udJjL^ li?/ 

. l^iSj^j JjL>^ Jie'iei) 5 Lh»' ^>*-» t^—j 

^jJwl 4±J ^1 ^ *JJU$Jl JljJlA Jj-lXI l-U SUe_flj . SLcl mall (Jiiil 

£^__>. 1 > (j ii <\ g~) ^LjjJI l— )j) i <-> (_^j_l-u mJ ^SLj j«J 1 4 j. *JL_>._J LaI i**> £ 

1 . ., * L Vl ^ jJjJd\ <>« o 1 -^ Alt 4JL~, jJI ciUj cd j-JL <jl <.'TJ 6^ 

<— ifj) • 4_Lsj V i-1 3 j — o 4JL-uujJl 3 4-lxJJI (Ojj_j») ^SLis 

i < LIj J-JJ (j I <— cqej <jL) Lt m <i a 4 JL_ a »jj OJ ' T a <J^J J) 

. Ijjt-*^- (jlS^ jJ 4_u»L>- Ij-tLai- M->"J (^j^Ju) jjl^ jJ 4 i nrt'i t 4 o^U 

^y"-*- 5boi>JLI tfjl^alj (>»>j» U>»-) (>■ 4jAJkVl AjjJjI 4J dJtl^ Jj_La 

^Jj 41 j 1 ■» 4JL>- (JT ^ t _ 7 -A JL^tUL i(j3-lil .4 jlflf 4 K mi a £yi ^Lhj jj^T 



" - * 
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SjjIjlII «4J_^ oj^f L*JJ Ch*") o' (^JJ-*) j^aj 

^j^Vlj fJ}L^JI £>L^L. r> lj ^aJI (gjj^-) J 3j^Ij J v 1 ^ 1 

... J£ JLajJb « 4 hill 
Cr iJlj JL>-I (J*" 3 1^1 cP-»- < j\? 4 glUa ^Ij^al ^j-UI 4Ja_». <_iuJI 




4^jL^JI 4-c.L^JI » JjjJU j 2 j^c-JI ^jj jJI 4«rt .11 ^ (v*W) 

01 L_-JlLc , Vj YV ^jJaJl nl JLLt ^L^ 4 « , ,n 0 • • • j t • 

.(jLi-jJI L^-La ' C 1 > <3J J 4 ttJjLoJl t^L^jJI AjjLu, 
( _ 7 l£. 4jLbj j-u<JJll 4 jjl t a ^ Jul) 4<y a t J^jlL j-Aj (Jjj 4jJsV t ir > a5^o)9 

Jjj_a ( <|j'iKja 4jj i^->j J^^-JLtJil Jaj-yb JistL Ijj UjjJs JjjUI 
aJLCj-a tjfC ljL>- IjjkG^a Jmjm ,jl£j 4_L^]o 43i t <it. ^ t » i u 



55 5jj-JI SiiLdl- 



5 JlL>. T £j->-1 4( _<JL)jjJ| 3>jlj . nil cdjLi >L*j <jl (JjLstJ <L5fcjJal.l (JjoLc i « ij i 

"a^UJI SLiiJI" 

0^ ((Jd>^) >*> (jrt-ir hi U <-dJ j (jl i.i Oj'vj < .■ '"I JLvt * ' "J 

^fl *wj jJjlj L7 lJI 4_«j|jdl S^j * uaJl »«m)VI i_£JUj (jit -1J-*J Jl2Jj 

"J-J 
* ~ 

_ i^i"< i u L$j| t rt" r 1 1 1_ « 1*11 ->-J I ^Ijjl ^ i « ~i (Jjb 
J*.j vJLLa 0^ J-^^ f-^^l .4jLc £jJU>o1 ( ^tl ^-1 jJt jt iV" 

< _ J Jjlj ^tjjLlJI (_lLI j (Jj_a -V < <i.i (*ij*<^ t _ 3 _L)f 43 ^ i -w I LajuLcj iC < » < « 
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a\j I aj^A j-»»T (jj^'i i o 11j (ji L j_«T £ju£j 4j j-i->- I Jl-* Coit <jt in" 1 nl 

^ L^SLi ^ 1 1 . 3LLJ ,jV t 4_>Li5 Uo^Ii^* ^1 fd ^.;.^J U_jJa 

5La>.i a oil jl <»« (Jjfcfl Jj La j, l m< (^j^_>.) Cjj-jud I JUj 5 Li) 
"^jlV,,„l UUo u ,n^M £j^>U ^jjl ^ alto ^ »V" 

. ^4£. (j^a {jit null 
S(djjjja) n - l Lo jjl ^jU"i i lit « f»j5» 

"(^ua < . ■ J ■ t i T J^-jJI I JL* £>J? J-djX,? <jf JLJjf 

4-iSJ (jj^. <jL£ L7 l£. j-c ljr ji\ 4 in 5JI ^yic "«Ji >-ct V" 

t ^ rr_r <i >JI 4 a i »l (j-uxJ 4jt I rt"r t Lifj tjl «"< i ha ^xm\ 4jI <JL£ dUi JLaj ^ .'W > ti 

luI_uL£jJ (Jjl^I ^yja 4JL-»UbV I jufc J-» ...j ■ *ul iiLLt JL>- J£ 

4 j i _i r Jj— >- ;j i< <i mi 1 1 J i j-C Ln j t j-« LtjLjT C-i^jJj j->Jt CjL_4^ — c 4 ^ -wj 

. 4jufij> J. t t Jm o"> 4^3 (— uljjh> Ua^iaikj 

5"7 iij^JtSiiUJI — — — — • 



l^tj JL2J itiJLJ j i_S j-*-J (l-j^Lj) __) 4-Lvia La Sj-^ ^oJ j_J 

S^j jl jjl>JI 4 i '.it. 1 jjj L-i-fclj I jLftJja . (j-u^oi <■ 1 1 ii <a (jJijji) chf^ <_T^ tilJj) 
. f ^ (_J^ I JUb i(jV i la 'jj l ~ 1 1 y i c_>Lvl j^-T i3j ^ r di j < _ 
S4j3Jj <ji jup <_La it£>->.t 3j^a J ^ fOLill dij^j-ill iijLstlia 

SdJLjp La j_A VjJt Jd* 

. llLal ;^-> >t->rt< ii J flJ <a < tl Cij < 1 1 i_ i -»rj jqJ I 

JLa "4 jlr jj "1 til ^ LlL>l.t r i . nj jlb ob-^f pi * 1 mi dJLLa In.. 

dii J S^j iS ft I J^u 4_t_j_3 ^J-jjhJ 3 4j£J 4jjJj} (Jl o t'iitl j_£> 

1— 9l ,i^> jl jjjljl jjjUl 4 aj, > 4 tj->»lj 3jLj_i_u rtjj *4jjjI J 4 — 

. m 1 H j \ 11 a 4_iVj CjL> L Lq--»oj tlilj *m" 1 nit 
4 fr In 1 U I J (jL£ . jlj) ( _yb (jf inLui (J i^t 4? I JUb i \ i 1 11 >i 

. "ZLjVjJI £jLi» (>« U"»V ^UJI (j-a dJajJl ciili ^ 5>J-ava 

fj 3 ) J'J-^j ^J-P ^Lj jlaiw j^T ^(^i VlJj >-s>i=.r 

J «_> ^\ r 5j_i 3c Jl jJj^Jo ^^yic (jui^aVlj (^HJ — m<) *ijJ >jI <~i i*n 

. 4_lLc t_9j^tJj (jjj^i) ^1 ^Joj Ju^LHILj < . 1 A JU (jt (J_l3 4j LjL>- jJ La^ 

"Sj^iLJI 2LcLcuJi juc 

> ^3jl (jt £jJl»u LsJulC lAIj^^j .t 51*4 Luajl OjLub t_i_Aj> JL2J' 

ciJLLA (JjlSbL^ IjLa V Ut . 5jj-v ill c-uLsu Cr J>l ia url) ^ Oj^' 1 -^ 

" jLajJI (jLiiot 4_)jL*_a lljui Jjki! £>J ^*-jVl ^yic lO^- 4 <jt^ 
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i m ui 

udJi t.«> ml it jjLl (CjJJ^s) (,rj ir»tj f.ljj_c»JI 4t j nil li tJ^-jJl I JUt JL^-J 

. Jj* mil J_A QJ^J ' " 
jJ J^>JI 0^ CT^ >J 0^ ^ Life JG (jt <«l i< flj Li ^fl ...I" 

. tiJJj JUjm Cu^ 

( _ 3 _1£j-Zlj ( _ T ii->- 4 g -w^ j^yJa 4 » i<-> I i sj_i_o cfJJjJ ^yla>t > 4J£D i^_*_> 

■I ^.t . >■ 

. JLo I ^OJLJ 

"4^1 jj| Ji* j^iUI ol . "^Llc V" 



>— j a> udjjj «jl ju>j Vj *(j>.«£±>£ _j JLuajVl ^yic I^SLj-a 

( J_i - a3lj 1 **■ * Lc < a . . 4 j a 0Jl_£j ^-j i ioaJLI ^ 

(jjjLLaJI 3jlLw| (Jiw LfJLa_Jl 4jjt j < ii j-st-J dJllA ^a (t_>j— u>) —J 

jJaj jftfj ^"irtll (JLa ^ i*a->JI JuLJ LiLuajj ^Jj.^i r J (j^ljl tiUj (jj'v J < if 
t_3 Ij^jJij 1 ( _ ;r ic Jir-> -wl (jl tfVi I ill < ~ i K 13} <J»I hmT • (J-TT---W (CjJJ-d) 

. VI m< J£ cZjIP JLil ^(urifj) n ... L 

(jh-cl .nil ti-uK L^j? cJj-i^j J-^-^f (Jl^jII I jua. 

*(eHi>) <>« ^b^JJJ^ 

. t-dJ j j-iiaj La uIILLA (J-ujJ (j^ L$L>f 4j£J ^ gA) ^jSo ^aJ a (i_L}j^4-a) 

ol^ SL^JI JtSLS,! >^ tSLH (c^?i) 

. (^r-afj ) J >->-J t _y3 Lblj^^jjl JL2>» I 4_La <_ <1U Lal£ L_L>.I J t rt^hj La-jl-i 

.j£ju . till j (JjljLj <jT Wi < «ij <G L^j ^jjj-oSjjJ 

jJ (jl ^ n ! t Lfel Ur Tj fJLua^} 4^jj ^ ^yic 4n ml j^SijIj I IxSLa 

V O^*- 4 liL^ l^ J " • cyl^- <jl <jL_sej frcH i J*3 ur i£i 4JLaV ((j-afi) 

. Ujlr Lii ^Jl ajj^JcJI ^ l£Uj ^ »_JjJLi j * .".j 0^ Uij (c^l) *Ll2J 
. JjuJI jjfc JjbJIj (jjjjjl) JIS La^ ^j^- i^ll VI <->->j V * 1^_*j>-I 
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th a Mill (^-a ^^jjJJI (jJl g Mill «L_>oVI (j^a 4_jjT i . g" ^-Lj^JI t~/tl 1 JjL> 

. (ojj^c) jj^jlc. ^ ^ajJI LiJjJl jJ tfuaLS' 

k_)lj-JLll ^ a *•" ^LjJ! edJj (jU (dijj a) j - JL-2J (Ojj—a) 1 a. \[". . .A j 

(Jl pull (^jM (jl (d)j^_^o^ ^-j In " i nl "ill jjj^ Inl I CjIjLsw <_ y ic 

J^l ^ ^ ^jJI *llAJI Ji^Al IjIjuu ,.,l ^£JI 

LLi-u->.j! ^jLiw J->-Vl ^jJSJLja iJuLfe ^ ciL J ■^"1 IjI "(c-j ^ j ^) . M-i*!'' 

SLLL<m» t-i-U La (_^jujJ1 ^ (JjJLi ^»La La jji-yaj l( _^_ujai 

^-AJ>^> » <>j 4 i ii aj mi 1 4j> I r V] <Uj-aj La < rtV m ^ Jl^o (iZjjj^a) t_L)j JU 

u j 1 1 jjSLJ I jjLi j^>JI ,jL^ jl-oJ *-jjJI « <r> j j>L^ , x 21 »JLc Oj lqj 

. (tZjjj^a) (Jlfl cilia _L>» ( _ :r 3 

"S^U^ oJS liU" 

ij^oJlSjiliU ■ - 



La c-Aj-mJ «.! Jo- 4 _ T ic 4 a < iitj 43 ■*> > Jul . L<^£i^LL> 5Jt , n a (j_<a r ^" - ■■ 

^ j^>3 edj-il" j j. a) Jl iu." j_c jJLI (Ji>-jJI I Jui> tiLio Jj*'' 

JuSlcI ^^JSLJ . 4Jjc_ij ^ 0 ^>1 Vijl Sjs^c. (jj^l^j ^jjI jj-A Jj-Lo Jj>^ 

4" i<*i4 i~ i~°ij^lm (jy jf ^Mrta (J^jJI . ( _ y lLl3 4_j V (J* 10 ! 4jI 

4J C^tlS LaJU£. 4 rt*> j^o ^| tiilj ^ <jl£ 4jjJ ,j-ujJ J^JI (ojjA) 

L$j1 t Jjl^JIIjS j 4_jui? <jl£ 4" <ua Ji>J-ut («J '"'A* ^ jJI JjJjJI t^jJ <jl 

. i^-AJJ 4^1 Ju <j£" t( J^LuJ1 

"Saj* ^iJL Ju-^ jdi" 

4j-^j) SjLuJI <jJJ3 CjjL^ "(Cjjjja) JLa ^Lj-t-aJI I jufc VLuajl CiJp>l ipju" 
IVm <j^ ^ ^1 ■ .rtH ljub (^*>>-) -J VL-a5l ^j^t JLal<3 ,4_>j£ <j£i fjj 
^To (jl ^>J>"i t_> 4j| ciJj^j^jj ( _ ;r b 4 "Sir ifuJ (jJoLaJI (i__>j_i-ife) ^jl>- I jJ 4jU LoLaj 
4j jj (ju'vj i ii ^i_ijaA^ ^1 < f 1 i"i_> 4jLs (^_j>^->.) SjLcl i uXJ 4 i n n i i i j->_^JL I I JLd 

t juk i4Jol_uijJI 4ioLuijJLj (j-^Jf ujj-Jt ^jJJI I JUb t3jl ~ " i nVLl (j_« Jj ^ jJI 

4iSLuxXI (Jj_£_aJ gjj^_i ' ; i j ' " JL_>-jj ULLL» j-J ufaflJi ,tL> (jwdjj (j? j-JI ^J-UI 

(J^ ^iia" (jl jjfe ^c_>j j jtj j a (j) . 4_ljLc. (jj^J I 4J Ic 4 irt'i^ll 4 Ul i nU 
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^yA >-L-<-V.a La lLLjjJ OxjLa" 4_sJjJLi j a>) j* ^iJ " J.J> I Ju~ ♦ ____>." 



____ 4 i '*~»JJ <jU ir>Vl 4__j_L_ j— i-U <jtj 4 -ifll _)! <JjL_-f t__j_, _/' 

u njft>. 4_£J j_xc (Jjl <i"lL> tfjjt in (jl£* J La i^JjkjJ-JI 4_ljU3 

^jSLl 1 1 JU>- Lljj_B ^ J • " 4j t I ^ I JL_J . j Ij i^-> Lj 4_i_b i_*J j_L__o j-j-— ■ 

^Ls I jJ i< rt^>jJLL ft I j a " 1 1) V I j ^i'C ^ l^j-j-u 4 1 1 ii j V L3 JL>JI c_sjJI 

Ji nl'a hJLU j (Jjl^ «i 3 i u\j 4 <il*>t a L.I V'iim (Jj < nj I Ju (_£jJI 4__>l 

jji i^i (JJLjLjlssI _Ui jT _jjJI (j^i-v ."ill jj^* »|3 6" '"^Lj jj « <~ill 4_cjij ( _yj_uj 

• 4lt3 La Cjr k- 
S I JL_- (Jjl^l i x t. rtjfT jjSJ 
S (_AJ Jl£ L _ ) -u-J I i^'n^irl oLiLa <-LjjJ • I Jufe J->-jt t— J— ■ JLC.1 m</ 

V (jjl_JI ^jh") 4 > L^iLJo J^J __^JI 4 ^ ,,.',tl -OLs (^3^ 

mil 

2u^___J! «_di3 <jSLJ itlil 4_*_t_>j 4_3tJjj^Li (-. o_3 (_L_C <J£ ^ 3j_-l j 4_V-. gj J^Vl 

U no i -w) 4JI 3 r i ^>L_Sjj <_ljI£LII <jjLj ^ -:tt SjLcI 5ji j aJI J.o— 

.*___»_S_J1 oiL g- i„;!l 3jL_1 SjLuJI 
, (i_jjj_b) (JL^ > a_ _ T Lil 

g3 <Uj_JI*_i_J) 



. "lljlj I jufc (jj^j ..." jjLialj (oj^») J La M< jLiUi (-■<■''»> >Lfc" 
tjj_ijJb) £>L£ . #j>j-<L4j (jj^f tl>-J l^i (>Jj-ii<) frLaJ ju^. 4-*-« ^jLj ,jt (^j^j^) 

MM* » ' 

"I JUfc ^ 

* *t gfcj 1 1 I a mi 

43 j 1 j i» <jf < yj ..I flj t ^<rt J cJu(— $-11 ( _ ;r Il J-^jj 4—C.l g mil 

t_J ^ _i A) 4jT l—ciaj? 4jSJ cdJjj jJj^-LJI ^Jj 4_>.LjtJ >*1jj jH 

^_aL jj-u-J Ijlaj ^ ^AY ^Lc ,_p_j>. ^ j<J < j£j ( JJ O ^ 

. La1-<-u_) ( _ y jJI ^^-i-S?! »lj ( _ r A La (J» t 1 .1 "ij 41xj*o ■ » iXll < -y t j j C 

— ! Stephen kin g — g4 



jj_2JLt ■ '-^ ni-v. ^j^- (jj^J La Jul) I (j> J ' " J '" 4 

jlSLi^b ft^JU tjl ...">^1 Jnr tjj 4 m lilt Jj_L> jjbj ...I! ct£-3e_* jblj 

••• 

(jl (J^ i nil (j-* 4_jJJ 4_>. U>. (jjB 4jL» ^ ■ '*"_L9 M'tl 4_t 4jI_3 

. . . 1 — j — u» uu in t tr>- j-A 1— <o (jl ■ il ^* (j? (J^j i ii tl (j-«_j> ^J L a j 

(Jj->- ^A .l > .j (jj i!u aj l^jL^ (jJ-* «J^)j (cyO^lX? tJi^—^'j > (^jm 4 

ajj^JI ^113 J>U. . l^Lc. cr^Mij 2LL-j iiU SjJL ^1 .„X £jL£ ^Y ^ ^Sj 

4jj_»o Vj I — o ^ <3-.' j— 4J < Uit i^r> 3 "■■'Pi 5j ~i gJt J. 1 l*i (jJSu <<J 

^"i a. (^j^j 1 .t_a L*_gjLt»- ("i -r j ioTj 1, o "ill JLa) t^Jl ( r> nil 

j§5 JU^JI SjAUJl 



jl2J i I ju_>. ^jLu-iiiZLjj ^jLi « 10JI ^jLa-iijLa ^ ^ n ^ 1 4 ajLaJ 

(J >j (jLS^j A <i # 1 ^ l^f nil l—JiL*. 5, t iP->?U (jr Lc (jJ->« ju) ^nl-w 

. 3^ui.Vl Otj 1 1 11 

<iLc.il j I 3-iLo jjfc La It II I jufc jjl 1 uLL« (Cjjj^o) 0^ 

( Ju) ^1 1 j (jL£ f*^J itjof. (j^a ^-^^ Ojfi^ 4jj«L>. (JS-lj (J i'Cj (^mfl't <_>I»^_aJ 

(j^j itnllj j m ^11 (jjlU'rjII ilLJ JL) ( jG) ^1 j^Sj .iJsLc (jrtJ^ljj 4~i .„ j « i\\ 

j. i~u C (J^L>- (J^l i u a <L^wljj <_^j-i-u L^J? udjju (^^a-ij) Cj_sL£ I jl (Jfr 1 

.( Ju) 4j\r 

^aLUIl j tjl (o j^) J Jl_a SLLaU. IJUi 3i<h fiKn ( jlj) 

.l^jJI t^j-xJ JljU^ Sj^rtll jj^i LjL*-1^ jui^j ^ Ijj (jG) 4JU-j 

j*, > Vi mlj 4JL>- ( Jlj) 4JLu ^ I J-l>. ^jj'Cj m I jut (cjjj_a) JLii 
Stephen kin g — 



jj^aVl <jl (^J»*) J^J (^H>^ Q>>-) <>=• (cr*el) 4oJ^.J S^^iJl IjJjLS 



I . * iS 4-Lij->~ ( ( _ 7 _<v-i] j (Jj-jaeJ i_dj_u/ ciiljtj > U rtll (t_«_aLl) — ) ^^jj_i!u^ «V.la A \ o C 

4jL*ilIl r.nilr^l <jl jutj t jSL! t 2uljLJI ^ I jl>. I j iXlA jLS - Ujj" 

((jJjI^j) JL-u "SI Jul ^L-o Ja" 

"$4^! La 



4jL£ Js 4-7,,,., ^? iz^u <j1 Jji^i Jl5J' (^j! ^j) Ji*ai uiU-lis 

Cjj iV> 4 in rttl ilUj (jt j-it> jrt ~*,\\ c j5U \ \AT j»Lc ojJjUj <ri ftfi 3j j ua Ml 
<±UoJ ,3jL- £JjbJ jLji>-lj <jUVlj J*.>lt IJLA jJlAj ,j! Oj-Ujj • flc 

,-.,u- loSJbj \<\ay 

(jui^Jj (jklj _>Soj) t ^-5J JL_»JI I jut JL if j — aVl Vi\ (jl (tUj^a) ^ 

ljufc ^JjjT ^ t <^f o^jjf ^Di L^jjf j-dJ" j „ - ,J <>LLI1 

Ij\_$j9 <Li»- <j^o <-£il j jjl <_>^J 3jJaiiJI dJUfc -lie (Cjjj^i) J-t-aj JLiJ j 

. 1 Jl>-I (_j r> -r j V ^aVl 

.X ^ 4_iJ) {^jy*) LLi> (ju) Jt_^ "S^iJi u_ju ,>_3 bL^y 

(jL^ 4_i£J 4_i ^j-oLr-JI (jj) _> till J «i ^rj 4_jf jJ ^ <4~J tfj-taJ-i ( Ju) ^LjiL_3 

^3 4li»jG 4JjL^_*j (jG) <>* ul J>-°) "t-ufci" 

. 4jj JlJ {«J£j ^j^J ^p-i- 1 
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^ d*2JI JL=. ^£L> f La J^jJI <jt <^j-c >» <*JVl «>. JujJll ^ (tr-ei) 

1 ^ (i-Jj-j-*) jT (^J>^) (>> £-4 (er^l) JjLHj fJ IjJ 4 .« 
4 V i ii *> 4 j If Luoj ■ jt (jjjji) (^j^v^j ^Ltl ri'j 1 if 4 K *« a Cn^"*- 

* 

JjLfl JSLuiJ V ^? <>• £>£J t(m J m .ii j m l 4_}Vj (>i>£) <jt 

j^oVl I JU* ^ <_p»>i^ (j^ -J^J^ cr*^ (cr^' J La J*. ^yLc JLdufiT 
( >g— a gJu al 4Jt (jpU-i V I JU4> ^iaje « 4jV J-^-^JI C^jlLsI La_>j <-djV 

j > ihj <jV tfJJj-U Jl j-^L j»Laj ( , ,rt r ^ 4jjLl-uu 3jLj_Lj ^.La 4j( (^SLJLI 

(j^Jj (JLc-JiJI (_L^-j J La j ^> i ii "tl ^.j L!u ajlLq I ^ j 1) j-tila 

St-dJi (j-Uj I jLa (^jJjI^j) jLuia 
. "^LiJJ Jlj^L ^UcT ojf-^H l>«^j O^Jjja ^LIjj) «^jLIjj 



S^l^. , 5j-j_i^ -ij_>^ Sjij 1 11 1 1 1 ii-v- 

(jjj-ii) 3jl j in jjt uijju ,jL^ jlSj JLs "cj! j h 1 j 1 nit 1 V n "1 r 1 

JU3 £jLj3 (jjj ililj OoL£ Sjl j 1 nil 4_jvjJ" «_dLtl»l |«J till j ^JiJai 

^->.r. mil jUoVI ^Ij ciifc Cj^ui. SjUii tJ -2^i 4 J>^I 

(c»-*el) <^Jt-«» "SixjS ^1 J-^ 

. "4_il jlJI ^ cdJLf >Lj12 j^h^j J>l*j jj&j ^yjjl^j L^JLa "i Mn-fc." 

(°j>*) Jl** "SjliT 4-*d>^ ^uaS j>=«^s oj^e <jt ^1 

"I jSL* Jaia frL^.Vl <±jjL>u (jL^Vl 

V" ksLs j^) jjt ^ >IbJI (^Li, (^^1 j^.) J^Ui^ 

. "^LsJI cj^jJI (jja (J-ijJ J^Vl (jic" I jla jlSIc! 

4_^oi, (Jj^jJ 1 I O I aAcJ (jT >- 1 -TCJ ^ ( _ T AjJ^J (CjJ3_4) ,jV )t-l?jjS (jL_ui! Lj! 

0 

"1 i>»_J t( J;pallJI ^c: iJjltJLI 4^ .utl jj^a (jrtTr o L*jj' (jG) Jlj9 "j^atlJI 
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JL_3 1 lajl j>£J j£Jj_3 SJlL l_>j_L^ <JI_«_iJI oLVj <JJL^J (-^) 
Lo-g a m l Ljlilj (^^^j)) ^ JLj ^Jaliail ^_»JLj»j ^bLlo 

LSj>. Li . 3- v «^iJ1 L*-ij 43 jj m (a7 ^ La * ( _ ;r -i ^-Li < n I ("< i^r ft\ Jul L^jl^j 4.JI 

, i ^1 . ..T 

. 4_> Ju I" (jyAj 4ij 1 ^" I li Ljajl L) 1j 

3^a 4_J] (oH-ej) oJLLULi <±JLill u ,->y .Ml >a (ju) l';,,, ^ (ju) J La La 

1JLA ' Li »J t hi j 1 11 

C-uL£ 4_l£. I JL-J-JLI jnjl J 4 l"< a 4_ji (^jJI C-i_jL>JI I JUb (jlfT « »< j\>JI 

. (^j^jj) jLbjf 4J5jji 

<r< «i t*^ _ii (jjj^sJI SjIj^w jjli La£ 4~ij a CjjL^ jLaj^M <J^ 

. jLajJI <Jj->- Laji j 1 »r 4il ( « a £jr ic ^ j_A Lo <J£ 

(jJLjJI ^_i_oj-«) 4_i^ai • jj J **' ' "" aJI jJTjLLj (jL^ .5L_aei < 1 ; a 

^jt 4_iL^iJI ^ j^SJ (4jj_oJI 4_5jjl>J1 iSLj-uJI SjiLUI) l^nm*) jjl ciLSL«uj 

. 3 JL>> Ij <A<ai 

^ySJ JiVl 0 ic frlijjJI frl 0 ,„1l ^^-lm tilllA tj^Li ^<J t 4_ij_5a ^iii 
^ SjLiL l^JiLS' .j^l j ; j 1 o mI 5 juiLj LiJLiA ciJL^ (j^aVl (3f>^ <jLi 

< . r**i^"i <4ij,>. «■ <"5C,a d-jlST fiii^JLlI <l\ \~ . 4-1 1 a * 1 1 jljj?e_) S^jJLuaJI 4ijj»Jl 

u' ^Li ULLa ^1 4i jJLJI . L^jVUaSI ^o-^j UjL-^jj .<- A<^ r..\ \ 

4jIjjJI i*1 I" Col <a LaJLLcj CjI j tin JLLa 1 g j *^ 1 4_jIjj Jj? < . <"i "C" Cj?JLj 

jJl * 1, 1 i_lLJ j . 1 ^ t '< a ^yi ^Ij^VI JL>.? <Ji*l J ^ L^IijU QjaLfl 



^yja 4^3jjJ1 LtfJL^cLi ^>«jj 3jjL>JLl 4j3^j»J| ( _ 7 J9 (Jj ljJJL f»>23 iVj - *- ^1 j - a II 

i_Jil_>JI tillj ^jJs LbjLfcjt 4 5ji i >. ,j^-iJ ^-»»Tj u^** chH SjLaUJl udij 

^rLc Jlexj 4jj-L*i 3 jusUi L^-j-Sj ^Sj 1 * JL>.t I | l^JLJ Laid 4jV 4 ■ ,,m!Li 

. "4jj_mJI 4J5jJL»JI 

LgJij) i<-> (Ji-I jlj j alia L^Jo^M^ ^Jj cJLJa '5cjj^_a' 

J5l«]| ,U; uJl ljufc U>j * JIJ^JI >A ciUj AikLi. f l 4^rj^r 3 ^1 jjl ^Uj 
(cr^l) £A 4 j io La ^Jjuaj £>t JjLstJ £>L£ 4jIj S4_^^L»> I Jl4> J£ <jjS^ <jf 

Li_£ ^ UU liUji^ ^Vl y <^ *^ vIjjl^j j^jl 4( ^J1 L 

.(jg) jis U.J .jUartr 

. 4 \ < ^ t 4^1jua1! Ci <C> V 

"LiA (j^o V it . I JlA 4j|" .^JfcjgJLl 

.(ju) (J La . "pLuJLl t7 ia j^^llJI (JL»-j jlcjju 
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Jj-UI <jl i>» ^jJM 'u'^A? jt (-J^) a*** L-*^ J^J 

4jL^ lil JJLjbj <jl JjLstJ (jL£ tiL-a (_^S <-^j-«J ^LS' JL_S_fl 1 j fata » im 

^ Y ^Lc J^s ^dJj) oJLfl Ja lSL^ 6^ H ^ o'j SI...;!,! t_^U. 

<4_L<a_3JI (jlc <~<1 in->. < <ij ^ rtj Lj In o (1>^ 4ajjJ(D ( _ ;r 3j 
73 «j^JI*j4UH 



Jj ijj^u 1 Lcjj <jT (dljj_>a) UJjJ>! 3j_a JjVi ( Ju) j < ^ nj^l 

4JLuu ^jJI Jlj mlb 4 j Mitl JU, > iSi _J 4J1 m.j VIJ-u« tUllA 

<jl Jujl L_a |ju* S(^ja_-iL) I i in j_L»JI IjlA CjJl_^j t in < :4J 

»_kJl_t (j-j-J i u J mi .a i-ilj JlL) <j£. I, 1 J— > I (jl J_L*J| I jufc C<-9j>_C < rtjiT 4_3j_cl 

L^jjualj L^jjJ (JuJa Lg_2j__*3 llLj 1 ( _ ;r c jJ ljjL^ • d-d-" 4 ctOjL «j 

■ toS« SjLjwIj 5 njj-La *_£jl_Lb $4jj_uJ! * 1 ( _ :r ^- <Jlaj (_yjJ1 4_jj-j_aJI 

AjIjULoj (Otjj-a) rtj > ii 'a. (jj]ij_iii) .beJ La, \ if , £_j_LaJl_> <JjJ j 

(^H-ll S j 0 HI (jj* VjJ Ljjl— C. Loj — ii_a (dljj-^a) (JjLl-J ( Ju) Jj-j^o (jr^ 
ijj-c* Liife (Jj I _9 i«Lj JL-t-a Cj]jL_4> I AJlifi 4 jl f ( JU j I ^ i'^j-C 

^yic 4 j-^^JI tUljul£ftIJI <-£ll3 (jjj i—lLfcjJJ ^_^LijJ>.| j»Jl£.J {(jr*Z>\)j 

Jjjurej ljua> jj£J . 4_>-1jJ1 ^j^cj . ..u it! . ^ t mi j ^ j SjlLJI 
«— ij-t? J^-j 4_;_a t >SL*o t>a J I ^^c, JjG 4_j_3 4_A j^c J£ ^ jLc Jj-L* 

g < ii j ^ ua aJI £_a jqJjsLju (jT ^ujjjaj ^-1 Inl i »l .liilj . *__» I — tf« 

^ jjl ,_£j-<jiJI Lg£l < <")j Jj i ii » II 4_flj_c, c_ijLsc_) jjtirtll I $ j "i*v a ( _ y J3 j^jS 

IK 

4 • a J-al_a_jj jjl «_ j ^^^ji I Jufc (j-SJj (jj) (Jj-U 0 a " "> jjl ^j^a uol 

. cdJju Ij tolj (Jj LuuLlLs JlSJj J[>j-* -O^*-^ 

.(^J-JJ ^yJI MM, 0^ 1^1 4jJli-l 

JljJu_>. JLj>. La I jl tt 3^_aljlll Jl_>-j j_a ^ 7m? UL»» <J-»-jl i—3j— <-u .V 
^hi'"! ( Ju) JJL) j *j . 4j JU ("i i ii la, o in "i iLa . L^J ^ i u "t\\ ^ 
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. _J 4 j tiiillj ISuj^o Ljj_i/ 1jl> 

( _ ;r 3 (j V * jii f a ^^JLflj] JUj^fl) ^ r V J ljJLL~S i ■ i"i K 1, 1 

L>.Lu-o (j-jLijj JujJs) , Vim II ^gjLdJ ^ JlC f-ljj ^ijnij Ij tJpl^^Jt ^cjI^jw 
^ 4_i I <i $51 rtl JUkJ lV tWlj ^iml tljJL>Jl ^J-«> JU£. (^Jjl^-^J (^LLj£j«) 
^LLa_>JI ,J!>I i» (j^aj- ■■>■_> ^jjj-oI 4_LJ ^Jk* a (Jjv^JI 0 <al * la -r* mJLl 

.l^V SjuLSaUl ^1 jLc ^ I^h»^j 4^ilSJI J^Vl l^.t V, ...^ 

.(^j) JT 20jL"La J^S oIjuUI 

5jl , -kJLj I n I In" ^ a I Jlj .1 alii . t^j*i ^ (jJtLajl) _j (cjjj_ja) 1 .rf f 

^LgJLLi I j 1 ^ j J-A-i 4 5 rt i«ll jL^lilj SLuilj^jiJ 5-^ "1 1 II cj\ g Ktl (^j-i-li 
lSj^-> i>» (^j j>-«) "TJL>-^- ur* « " * « « c-jL£ (jl* -u) 4JL>. ^-flj ^^-^Vl 
£j>Li *\ T (jJiLojI juj^a) j tuj icj j ^j_i_ol ( _ y ^ jj a iuIj <J7 JI 4_iLa jj 

.(JJ-ULI) 2L*Kj 4JI jLil (jSU . Jdj^>JI -j q^I i „ ;< 

43 j j^j^i Cj Jlj ^^Jjljj^ 4 l*r 1 nT ^ n"> ^^Jb A'Yi mt Cxjl^ 

4_j3j> 1I1 a gl m r cZjJiL^ ljLcLlu ^j—i-u ^cJj 4jT ^C-^JLij 

. 1 aa ua I j>j Lu^ui 4"i_t tv 
(3j-3c_j (jl jlj! jj 4j| Ojjjs «4 5 !^>jj i"ii r 3 jJL 4_*_>a cixjjL>JI JUK-) 

^ lr>~ 1 J jl <^j^>>f J>J-aLj 4_^j>_4i ^_>a (J^ol • lj 1 11 *^ ^j-oLjJI Jj_oj <_)->. I Vj-Lo 
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"J^t aULua <,,IW> t"<«> *M JlS^I V .3LJUJ! ^ajL^U 4.,.,;tL." 

^IjjVl ji^t ^ ^jJl (LiJLp-^) ^1 UjTj^Lk»l "...t,^ ^UJI o^l" 
oKh^lb 4_*jLa <uJI LT i£. ^ <jT ',-~S* ^^>JI <M 1~> Jiu o 4_*L» I 
. Jj^>JI i»jL^ Uju£, JJuJLL U«U cJljU olSJiai 

* ^ *t ^ A ^ ^ * ! | 

.sjjUutuUi j^ii 4^ 4^isyi 

. "eiiljJ j *-«.., f 

4lU j V! ( JG) JjUcj t i'J.> .4^*1dLu m> l?^^ 

. "4jjI£ J>Liw JJ^ (^c. tltauJI J!U jJLu j^fl jLji ^lC. J-ojJI I JLA 
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, <dL» L-utj ^ >4 oMnfi (^ic jiaJ^J 4rtir Juaj 4jjj1£. ( Ju) 
^jjJI „V>i> JS_* ^ jiaJj (ju) ll, r eJL_£ 4 U^MI uJUj «> 

(jG) JUa "_ jul^T V Lit" 
2L^ojL_fl jji^. ^^UoVI ^ ,>>JI «j±jjJ (j-^-J 4_jt <j\£. n jjjJL-UI <jl_3 

^jLaj ((_jJuj) jlxj^JI <jl , \S*ic„< 
. L4U.I ju ' " - ■ ^ djjiUol 

. 5 J* j « i n j-a-C. t2-ujL^j ( Ju) ^yJ} (lZj jj-a) jj-* (cr-*fi) C.lrt *n l 

. (J-*-<ij f«J 4 K I 4jjjLj jjijj tytduaij <_3 jj-u ( J.3) <jl (»— >JJ-^) . > <i"tr tj 
4—i l. £u 4_jf .1. ii " • j 4jI (^pa ^cjJLj) l,t j -w ( Ju) <_^j_*j ^ (Oj^_ja) ^jL^ 
iu)jju 4 iSLI (I JL>.f j itt'i V JijJ (J»>1j SLseJs « h Sj!S < uJ La J-Ic LaJLUI 4j mi 

. JUJI ^ 4^3 e^lSJ ^M^ull ^>JI j>» (J^) 0^ 3& Iju^ 
^ * 

Sjljj^Jl <jr 3 4J^au d »5 jJ JLct i uj < _Li ^LjL^ 
^1 djj-Laj ^oj <*|jj-t« SjJsaJb ( ( _ ;r <ui) 4 " ri a jJa ( Jo) _I S < jtGJjjw L^SLl>- 

"... J^-? jj^Vl J. TJ ,n uJLIj '^LJj >U" 415 La ( jj) 



^ — ,_)-aIjJI c^fljJI ^yJa 4_i£LJ J* I a 1 "g M j <j-u-a1 Lcjj j ( j£) 

4 j a J iSjJLil ( Ju) Oj-j-uI 4 j aj Jj^at^ a Cj_jL^ (^y^jj) <j? j_jSL<aJLll 4j (Jo-ojj 

<-Ji.^t jX I £_a (JjsL*jt ^oJ Lc-ij ((^wlj Lj tn M (d>jj-«) JLa I JUb , 1 n"i r T 
^ jVv !l L£jL_£u Jl2J t^aljjJI <>a u n< j La <_£jJ <jj£J t 3jU > 4_2j > Laj 
^JUjJ .V,;,, ^jjl j^J^I ^^^JJI IjLAj *4j uaUl oljJ^JI J}U* 

St U rt ,J > liiA^i j-aVl Ijufe (ji -i 2" r ! 
JiJL Jl£ f* 1 * (j^L^I JLjj-a) La? .^b^a ^_ub. (uLLjj^) I ju 

0 

.4_aJL£. <j_a J <><M tiUj <jl (tZjj^a) <jli« l^r lar j 4j <->a hihLs 
^ lc ^^LLa^U L j_ujl ii*i «a 1 a ^ j i ii LU^Lilj (^y-o-ij) ^j^a 4 j i uj^J *— JjJLSLa 

3j * "' ' "J . tjLjfcj aMJ .al Juu i ii^Ll (jljjT.'i' < nj (j-d-ilo <Jj-a 4_4jLU1 
JJuse-j (j? Lali .il 4_j| J n"r I jJU . (jJiLijI) I aAj j^w IjU ^i-J MjjId Hi j 

^jrtjl tjSLj fcJ 4jI tjJoj >JJj jo^H 4 A I A jjXc SjjLJI Sj a r Vl ^1 jJij 
l_a-^ijJ-a ^ I a ^"Kl'i <4 J£ JL^Lj Ua ( _ > ^aifc_ii ^Ld La I j| <JliI j ^ j \ *>\ 
iJ)A 4 j i ntl 4 rtUijl (Jj-taj t^Jsj^j ^Lflj (_>-ul i ii ^jLi ^ Y ^tjJl 

U> , „ ^ ^Jl *L;_«iVl . LbU-J ^Jl *LniVl 3 t ^ <«J .^LJI Uj 

. j^j^-^iJI Ja flj 

djtj| 4_t_La^j Jt "' "V Lt J— "w? jLilj 5J -^f 4j_)j1 - ^ j ' -I ■ -< I 4juj? 

< ^t" jJl^j 1 ^ j a j *' ^^fl aWj Jaaya <"i*il^ < _ y UJ1 jlj-^ljl Aj^jVI 4al^iSU 
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UL_> t «^fl-SJ (j j j 3 j S>tl 4 j i till j^Urttl ^yjt-aLv M_jlj3 LjjSLj 
I $1 *-J j -1-3 4 A u-i \ 4j i*q 4 *la^> 3j A>r < _ 7 jloI Ij_3j3 JuLlj H <jj^jL_b 
4-<al <uLbl j Jlaj 4j Initl 4 <i j3lLi ^aJ (cijj-ia) jVjJs <_JiJ t ^^jj-A^l j 

j-*-J1 ^ j >j. * < - o «_j j La j ojjJj JiUU Cjjy l«JI <±*oj <_---■ -oi" J 4*_aJLll c_U_u 

.C. i A j JlSJ (jVlj 4_-_a_J| t__U (C-ijj-a) L-^i Jl_L! .jJ__«j s-La..JI <_ujl£ UJjj 
.^Ij-sJI < _ 7 -9 4_C j__^>j_U 4_i_pLjJI 3jlc jJJjJ 4_j_s.Lsj.jJI JLa-cVl 

j^-UI <. rtUL-JLl . ^cu jl-JI cJujL3-_Jl i__)jL_j <3L-<~< c_>L>.ljj j < uc it-jLvVjJI 

LaIj jl5J «2U5L_JI t >*__* <^>\Z ajMiJt 

aj ^-L_ jj i .-i Pill c-Jvt-LlI JlL>- < fllaji La I t Ljj_£<L_> Ljjjj_*_i C-JljLa ti.lj.Uj 
-^l ... jl C. r .1 JL_4 UjM-ljs .1 j r ^.Ja LgJ tftjUftt 4jf j_>jG J-3J «4_x>>Lc 4 jlf 

. <jVI ^ *i I .('n'rta <_jI jj__u 
SjJI j 1 * $jJL At (jjJI j. j jSCJI L-flLsfc-JI t<J *«1 4j j^L-kJI c-lj-i iii j hfl 

L_aLa_UI jLl_> (jVlj (^-aj!) SjJIj <"ij '^jj il n j-w I jj |»JJ aLI (^j-ftjl) 

jlLJI jjLf; j * 3-_».L>.j > Yl • 2ULJJL1 ^ S^jl-LLU 3 3JI ^ -J ii>_U 

Lxii JL_1_ dL_P-t <j_? j-*iJl *jVjJ IV " 4 fljnti :J>Sj 

(___ (jljj i^ijj 4_ljj V*f j (jLaj-Lj Li I— J j_4_*JJ 4___>L>> ,jj_>J,l Sj j t r r» 4_)j_c. 

,cj!_-__LUI 

La>j . ii _j (jt ^tr>" < ii j 3jJ_u (Ojj_«) <__Jj (^j-jLi-jJ j jj_u L-_> 

j-mSJI i_JLL_ (^j-o 4_V 3^"' (*J t 6*-* J o^ti 4_3j__ 4__ifjj L>ajl 

2L_%U! 4_J_JI Lai 

<— jj i nil 4_>JL__> v 3 " r i c j_J jj^_>JI lj_ ^ < * 1 1 n t Lit 1 < < <_>. 

. LSI-— Sfc (j_j-> I L*jjj 



79 — siiij 



w 

. \ (ft'* ma'*. \ (jyic oJL-uj ( t _ y -ftjJ) L^jJLfl "IIU-tt a ("mil" 

tj,^ i£j->-l Oj-J* i'i WM j L$-m»1j Oj^Ja 4. l j jJ a (j^LfljJ) 1 djlr (jia^jUS 

JLaj ( jjLo JLj) j flirt < \ a fl"L>j.«)jJ (t_LL^>_2L-u) JLfl iu >4 -»rj n-JI j U i »Vl 

. (jjLijJ) (djjj^a) jLi-u "S j-i-T ^{jji <-DLlA (Jjfc" 

■ij i ir L jjj jua jj_4_J«Lj j^Ja i_iL»_aj (Jji < juu L« (jja L*_ij i<jV1 (_>«jJ 

4ju£»jj>J La^jljin iol 

tj\ (^yit ^j^aj-SLS *<JjLL> 3jL>-ljJ( JufcJ 4-C.LuJI . j-ij \7>"]\ 

i^t? jjl JUjt" .4_^.tj o^J ((jHaei)^ >* *1jLjU1 JjLSj 

• Jjcoj £yc JjJuJI (jj^j!) ajLu<3 (jl ^3ijjj 

. 4jj^Li*Jl .... JUJI 1^1 i'i t j£J j ' *^J?*^> \j£ '**' 

. Ly ^L ? Uj 2bt^l j 4JL-,j o-jl^ ^ita 2LL^a 

. (CJJ^U>) 5jl J nr |}L>oL) P*j^JU IjLl-u 

Stephen kin g — 30 



^1 "« Vr ( JLj) JLui "Sjj a fate ^yB L fj^c j J uJ 4J-lj>^_*t Jjfc" 

Si_iLi_ol_) > In 1 h ^ ^^Jb 1 j 1 n j m a C<-tl^ (Jj* jut (jf « j In-,, 1, 1 V ^^XJ <U 
.(jiiin'i >J-iT in 1 Jl2J ^Ojj^sj Lj liiJ j ,.l *s \ 5 JL-01J (ju) liljfc Jo 

(c> ' "J 'J~ 'VL^- 1 JLH 3-*-*') ^ o ' "1 5^ j,t 1 3 JlLi 



(20V 




jrill 4l-»r t i (jlu^j i.m a o! JUJ (tiLJ jj «n»Li) ^Jj I JuLc (Cjjj^a) J>1_3 
4J0I iSu (ju (j-orwi I <t 1 ^ ^ n j mjJH <_ 7 -3 j-^>J (j I (JjL^-j jJLc Cjj i<->> jjjIjJI 

j in fj$j^ ^1— (— kj-ajJlj 4_juIjJI 4_ cL nil j) ^r.'t (Jj-i-Il (_^Jj (J-^=»J 

. 1 t > in*)! (Ji-I-J 6j <'"->■ \j\ Vj iSj^StJI 



81 — 



^1 2djj| ^ jl£> o>^^ <=>-<^ ^jJ! J^>il oh ^1 ■ . . T 1. 1 

4_j_3 <jLS t_£JlJl iZ*j3^II jj-o^j ((^Jjj Oj^-js) SLx-s. ^ t^jJ'j 

?(_AwXju9 ^>^a ill j^Vl 

.all j t j£UII (><» ,1 mSi :4_iLw| 

Jic-I (jljlj (_>-ijJ J^^/l t^lfi. t J « ti\ jjJ) .(cjjj_a) jLfl "V ( _ y A 4jL*.yi" 

. l_jLJI ^jJ] 4_jj I 1 jj^w t. i AO ^3 dJLLaJL) -y i n 
••• 

(Jl^ ^' * Li-* (jl^ ••• I Lb (jl^ 4jj) ^ r K > J J, t" m I 9 _^ I 0 

oLULj (jJ^-Jl,) ^1 <±ij->- o^jLus (j^U Ji-b JLc. Cr ic »tl 
; Stephen king — 32 



. (jl^ JLflJ . \ \ y -V a Lcjjj) LlAjJjl* 4_Jjj>. 

. 1 alt a (JIJkj V t-_jL±JI jjl^ jl2J y&Aaj (j I <— iLjJ I (Ja^ ^j-q^j 
j»r **i lit Ojljij ^1 " U ,Jj>» 1 a JL-Lc i*r> 4jI ^"i a. ((Jl>jj_«) ,JLa t |im^ 

^sJ . (-< o <^*>I Ij 5jjg fciJ I Julj La (Jim mi dajj Tfc j i'il'm a (JjJJLI 

uiaJ lLUjl^ JLjj 4JSJ . 4JLlA. ^ ijj-^t ^J->~3 **J Q "_' 1 JjJ^jJl 

. 4.L.-W < « i a < _ 7 £ £3 J ( _^>-j-^ I Ju JLflJ 

. 4j~i r-wj 4-j jb.<VAt 5*\ tt T>> Cihr I . ^yCjJl 
. 4jjL3t3 (jJJ La L^jlojjI JL9 j ■ ^* (j| jjL^t^ 

i L ,\ I JUfc - ^ 4JLa_c 4_=^lj _ .JL^Ij 4J J3JJLI (j^lj 

(_)->.^J1 4_5cjIj ^ i^i*i CJj I . 4jcjIj j^b 4 <i mi'i La i-LUjl^ tut} Lg-jl 

- «jjL?lxu 4jstj|j (_Jj . (JJj-jLsc-uu 4jtjlj -j 1 4 t i"i 4_stjljj 

I <ji a Jlaj ^yill 4 seJ nil tlijLSj 4 in j nil 4_3^C. ^lf JU" ^yjLiJI 



83 — ^j-J' 



L^lSLI J_jSLj^ 4_i_JL <jf t^a^H-iXI (j^ 0 J^L-C. ct^J Lg-ijJ 3 J j m< ^» ^IjJLi 

* ft JJ ,V> ^ (er*^I)j J-* 4 (3^°^ otjj La (J^ .(j>iii ( _ jr 3 

■ ^■fj i <i TLj 2LuoL>JI Sa »r I 5_t_ijVl {jy* I Jl^Ij I^j or j t n n < .< II j_4> 

CjI j 4 , m j > 1,1 4JSj»C. < _ ? 3 Oji & 3l_a Jua |j« ( >>j JlB Ijjl^ cZj! j m.i ("<mi <_L^ 
jLJI tiJI jjt*J <'l..i alj 4^>J ^ Sk-rH ^SjS ^ jLajJl <_3«jL>. Jljj (Ojj^a) 
i i,o C 1 J j - ■ ~J (jL^ f^.< ^lfcuJl CjL>-j J ,lt in ♦ 45x11,1 -*\ 

/jLT 4_&] « i 

. I * u*i JLsteJ VI a-A 1 rt->- 
c_iL <jl£ .ojJUlo ^JJwl J SjLuiJ 4_ji^j ^yjLjJI (j-iLLaJI (_pa>jf (j?-^ <— a^JJ 

sLa^aj <ijTI c-gjj j i>>H j*L»^>J c_iLJl (jl^j ■ <n ^1 <— gj^iJaJI 4_a^c. 
*JUj-j tjl^ La^ ^jJJl 4_<3 j^c. ^ (jj-jJ (>SJ J>»->o (jja-«l) ^ji ti-ljjl 

(j? - - I .3 g^flla 4£^_>- (jJ^>o La, t rr j ,< <ijt i^->Tl >— lj) i^tl i^llj i—cjLaeu 

S^jj till LjjT ^1 < ii -a dt-il jjjfc . '-iLt-^4-ti I 
ikM^i Oj^f 0' -^"tj V 4_LSLJ Ik^. Ja^-i Lojj 4^1 (CJ jj_-a) ,u'f I j 
^'.Mi 4jjLJI 4-=rl ,„Vl J=j.jJl ^1 ,jt 3j^J9 J • Ljjlj 

Stephen kin g — Q4 



. till 3 ^.L^ J JU ((_^oLi) _J <iLl3 La ^>£J . 5 -J;*--* >&T 

dp.ljL»*j frlj>j i nil 4"-».i 

- (>>L5JI (JiLo 4 ma ^jirj^LuJt ^LaL>* 4^>>j ( _ t 1Haj (_yjJI 4-u^jJI 

S I jL» jJU>-j . «-LLL1j LcJlLc 43 JlS-I .<*! a4j ^ jj nj l in L viibj-cT Lit". 

^JUoj (Jju^J 4 < ii ti i CjSjJI < _ y ^ . ^J-l-Jt 4j9^_C. <_jL> 4_g_>-1 j«o ^^jS ^ nuaUa jl J 
( _ 3 Js (^Jj-Ij V (^*->> 4 in j<i ^ 4 a J <La 0 JU ulji» "h <jl JLa_)^ '" J ^ 

.jui 4-fljji vW<> £j-^u^"J^^l. edit cj^r 

(j^d ^jj— uJI J a m l 
5^ i t a i »*» ^J-fli ^jLa LiT . (Jx^T (^"i-fc. ^jjtJ ^qJ jlfl 

J m ttj (j? Ll^jZLa (j^j JLfl-J Li-j-3 J^SJ . . . Jj (_f T ^^yic (Jj-a_5ej 
^Lo j JI k_iL (j^i i ?i a (jyic. 4 " i>> j <t ^*w? c I Jt_>.lj Ju^j L*^J jT . -ij (^T 

La 13] ^ Itj ^SLj .<_fljj UaJt 4^_c. t— >L 4j -wlj j| JLcVl >LjLd ^ irtj <jl£j 
J JU ^La_>JI <_jLj 4 ^ »-l 4_uifjj jlj jJ (j-j 

^jK JLili 4-SjjJaJI cdHj ^ *V nj (j! Ja~i >U ^ 4jI ^SLfl 4JSJ icfJU j 

.|*Laj>JI ^ 4JlaLi. 4^jj>- ^a ,,i JuJL IjLo (jl JjS 4 Uti-HI . Lj^3 

35 4jj~JI SjJQJI 



II I It 

. <U Ju 4 tint* SjjLi ijirui (JlLo j»La->Jl i_tL> jnjiio 

Laj t Ja5L>JI 4^>-l>- ^ S-uij uUI l?jLUa Jio S~r « j^' 

It a 4 o K 1 1 <lLa^>o La (J£L> 4jj f-ar 4 tfl ijf <"/,MjST L>-^Li_u (J-4-=tJ <_-2l9I J 1 3 jJk 

L>-j"i d o <jL£ (jlfcll L^jLj J fl i " V c-ljjJI 4j|j_i» /--US. ..j jjl£L^a (J£ ^3 ^jLlJJ 
.^jJull\j jjO jjVlj |_Jt 1 1 ntl 4j»j*i d a CjLvLwj ^js <J!La 

( /»!->- <jJij f jj f-ijr-Zt «-r* J-*° Lfl_iL ^^ic (jL£j "4 \i * 1 <~<1"<4 JLdJ" 

jLlJI l1!^-3c-oj > la j, A K-djS. 4-a.^ <<-> ijJLi-A C-uL^ |>Uy"i mVl «_jLi 
«_jLjJ1 < _ 7 -3 j) ~ ina j I l_i JL_rc_a ^.1 ^ -»■ " . ..VI ^^j^. t_iLj 1 1\— >- ^ lr 

. 4 * Jaj^a /_pa 4j>.Ij!j 1 , ■ tl c-j * . -» H 

-Chj-^) f**^' Jd^j ^<?r-" t a 

^ 4J L," ^1 fl , „V 1 t>>^ ^ Q ■ 1 »JU jL^JI ^LJjJ UJUfl "^1 jJI 

< <i j 4jj) uo (jJijJ 4jL$j Llj^C AZ^juo Iju . ^Ju^a £_}_aJI ^j-ul < u-kI 

Ji^,V Jj^l 4 l^^-IH ^113 ^ »j|jT La JS-Sjj ...<U SljJLI ^U.j ^ 

^ ^1 Liiij ju^ ,>« jl^lj a^jjVi ^ ^Laii^vij 

••• 

Stephen king — 




3 i .n > 4JLJ3 0 jtl <L^cljj c^iL£ c.Uj j 4_S_jjJ a <^>UiJI J^. JL_2J 

jl.trt* La SjLUl l<J^j&*j 4jL)j_l^> SjuI ^JUa La *UJ_j (jLST tfjgk tilij^ 

. j!>LJI <jt£j 

4Jl£1!I ^ j I'h o ... tl LUj) uftJI (jJLJju (jja_4l) L$Jl_9 "^1 jo L^a j^JLc Lf 



'L . 



"St±jJL3<uj I iLa (^c" 
JlSJ t Lu o». 1 o" 1 ii * (jjj-i) IjLj 
j,v 1 j ti>JJ> (3^Q i^jJlc 1 a.lif til! J Juu j^VI <J-UJm-4 .1 in M t-illj-Lo (jjj^t-i 
. . . »Lj mijM t—Jjuua . . . ^Ij-bd . (J_) La 1 1 liJJjSo Jj- a e-»J La Lj A CJ JL>- J ciijl 

ojjuoj ^ JJ-*^I ■■■"» V La, ur ^LUU ^^pt^LUI «_iLSUI (j? Ujj 

SI >j> 1 a tjJLtj <jL£ Lcjj t ^ j 1 11" (jl I4J 

>t jL^ JLiI . Lub <jl£" jlSJ .(j^JJ L 

<JIj La (j^f Lc-Jj (jjjji^ O^J 3 JlaLJ! ^jLi. j. i\ ij 4 1 4irt"i (Ojj^a) JL>-J 
cJjjLfc (J^Li- ^j-a ^Llijj^a^ (_^JJ i^k. -sr"ij La_)j jl -^r i aVl < flla» I 'ij'-V a ^jL>JL 



JU-^ W 1 <L-o--w 4J O^So jjl Llil La j*j j ^ (jirV i~i1 t_aj_£" jjj lr>"i 1 ill 

,_£Juo cJLiVi£I Lcjj .Oil JU cdjj^>.t JLaj" JLd "(jLiUa^o j>sej" 

. "t^loj >Mm £jj^jJU I JlA SI JlA I Jlaaj (^ajj) tiJjjj V . ^ tt 
i_i3L^JI ^jic jj «U? ^JjjI iuj-ajf J>Li- ^9 ^IjJiJI (jiii 2UiLiJI 5>-aUj 

<jL£ jLila iJiujusJl (jic J^LSJL lj Uj inn (^j^i) jL^ tdjjj 4 ?• j-qj 

. JSVl L;r ic .vilJj J«-aj fc^aS 1 iU 

' (i 7 

"S^LIj^ ^\ .^1J Lr l H >Jl ^IfJI , , .,,.11 ju^j c^.r 

■ »• 

Stephen kin g — QQ 



Vj ^ i<*> > V (-ill JU (jj iTof \ jjUt* j«J (jy »-i ill I 4-1 lc £-»-bjJ 

4jL> 1 «L»I 4_>-j jJ 4 j r 4 4 *> <_jJb tjL^ 4-lajJ ^Jft 4 i j j Ja_nuj 

I lit A" jjLS 4j_fl j^ifi. IjjLS 0^ J£j l4=*- * ."^ r Ji-I JU (j^JUi 

. j^^JL^J f^j&jju qxl _aJ * 1. / l~Ua j SjL^ii jjfc _ ' . 1 1 la ■ H j 

(J->-j (J^-* JJ) i <<*> Oijdi^J (j3j_*ii) L^J1_3 i±J jL_3e_jj I /oIaj V iZuli\ 

jj .cLL^i <jt 0 ;;^4ij V 4Jt ^a*3 ^-L JiW at*,... ; <jt 
j^cVl . Jlj^Vl J£ ^ tfjujl L^o j^Tj LiLjijt 4JL^>JI 

fclllax <Ji-lj uJUjt La .OllS f, J^l Ju LfrJUjl c _ ? lJI 4<iLu Itfl t allifc* 

. La 4j|j^. (Ji-I J J)j»jJLI (Jijo 
^ jJI JUwl <jf ( . -arj t4^I^JI ^UsTj cjLJI ^«Iaa.t <jl ^iln* ml V .Urt '*> 

>A I JL-j^ *LS^1 La jSJ (Cjj^) jLfl "S^JL*ij liLa ^ V" 
4 ^ JUj j < i) JJI f»j-jJI ^aJb cUJ 4 «rfT>*> (_yjL« 4_jJs ^ i<->n-.*i < » ^ jJI ^»^_J! 

clUi jlLIcI j^SJ t«~iaU*i i iii jJ ^jL>. L^>» j -V "f IW (^jjjui) (JL-Si 

Jl»' liu. 4_*i lijU u A-^l 5L*Ja (cujj^o) ^Js il j ^Jl 

39 4»j-*J» SiaQH 



3 Sit a ( L;r A-»j ) .1 "if 4 j irtti ciljlj a c JL>.{ <^e> JqajJ (jl Ju^j (Jjfc 
51n ikI^j d«A"c^ L^jj »>■ ->"j f LjVI JL>»! jjjljjl (J« iu'i j I 

"SCiLff .Jj^-I jrlj^JI ft ^J-i- fcL^ <> *y?jl\ ^L^l jLiitl 

Lj Jl_>- ^-j i^>jJU j^jSL^u < " r i^j tj-aVl jJ\.a"i\ (jLajj LiJLjJ Jlj La' 
< _ ;r lj I La_£ vlLtlSLs c ■, K jJ l^j ar»- L_<_u « ~ 1 "1^ i _ T lc? i( ( _ 7 Jjj) JU •■• i_djl£L« t~< X jj 

*_fJLjT OjS>°> ^jJ Lj T *V ^1 tjl TtlUa . JLCjJI e-\j^y 4_uLc 4jJULj 4<i i-r>Lc j 

V .^nt c^jJI <jL^. .31 jll tiJLLJ j^&l All <j£j I— « 

• (jr^ J-* La J^-a^-i (_^>- 



(23) 




Jo I flJLlLj . 4Jo! t j_C 4-C.I 4 mil C*Ia-S — j SJajfcU (Cjjj_<«) <_Jl3j 

. <L».IjJLj ^ • imj ( _ 7 Hrw 4_i_uLaj I t In rt" llj ' 
. aJJJLs ( J J *^± J^ V J^-*) (*^LH l)*-^"^ 

<_^-Lc- J>^-fJ (v-Jj J CjjLjJ 4— ci ■> 1 rill ^j^uJjjJjj) 4 ~< 5j,.t <Q OlIq fljijl *^ 

((_>uJjJ-Ljj) Jj-5j jJbj 4j^_ut» JljLjjI |«j SJjJJLl 4 <^-> 5 La 1 ^Lbl 
Stephen king 90 



iu^W (2>J-^sl-UI (Ojjja) (J La ,Jj_Ltl Ly ^Hj| JlJsJ 



/2LoUI ^Lm^JI" 
"_ 4 ,,„;1L> Lai 

Scjjj^j Lj A is\ SJI La 

4_jj . L^jLi-jl ^yic 4 mflt <— ojL^JI o m (>7 ic J Mil 4j ju (jlj 

. I jufc j£juu tj>\ « . i ~rj . Li_A ^ i *r> jJ I <.ju |_^JLa <_3j_*j ^/ 

I* JLC 5 j jlj V j i nj <jf JjLstJ 5» (jj J ir> La Jlj^_j ^-lll 4 5JI 

".jjja^ i£>JI .^Lfcx (jjjJ' (•-"'J^) -^Li" ftVI 

4 In tt U JajJLl m'l JL-ttJ \ iu gtna (i_>j_j_a) (J La j<Vtl J»_2J ..V 

. lLU^JLo lib I , \ a a \ <"iU ,-,,\\ j 

JUj_±JLi > f I j II 4 V in ill (JL-l-ujLj ^^aLu (^jjJlj LjIj tfjLCi (Jj-l-uj 4 lr> i nl j_i 

. 3^_i!oL»JI «LcLuJI ( _ y a jlc. julj < i 1 1 1 <Vr i » lj £_jj_i-uJI 

Cr-*— *" ( 1 J3-" 0 ) 4 ">-lj_a ^^^a 4 < _ jr jJ I 4_fljjJcaJl ^_ik^jj j Lci-C 

JLfl L>a, v ir AaL>JI ^Laj? ^3 Aa^SJI 2Lstj|j 4 i <> If 

4_i 1 i.-y I 4 -V i ii > (J i j i ii luj (jl Sj-lLi J>£l_J-a (jl^ S 4x.j i li a <I>im'i 

JLje-a J 1 *~ I j— * • ft- j ' i <jlLa "V" 4__C jjU/. 2 A, . . . ^ I -«-t | < * ) _ a 



(jj »_i Ir>" 1 ii_> La (J^ I JuA J JoC J£ j*-'-u-t jik gfcJ .U> S a Q^Iaiu-su ^g-> j 
^aj_aj oJtL^ i-jJ . 1 .J .j* jjt ilijl 1 ~ r I ^-<>>"* (jl C-AJtJ t4 IX ii> 1 I j I 

4_JJ i-.Vl^l La lil 



La (jl^ IjUk . JiJ-JI «1j_C.V 4_pLc 4_jJLCj SLAjboLc <L>^j L;r 3 u^j-BjJI 4jLLcj 



Stephen kin g — Q2 



p 

Ur* (ti>H^ U^jLa) -> J^>t cJSj^. c^S (vj^!-*) "Ll^oiw" 

Jl (jl Lfl_La * - ■ ■ I U 1 jLJs . JjjJLs CUB j JlLo L$_3j_c1 Ljt_3 <^J . I . J <L b e-a 

". L1jjJ9 ^fljir L^ojjJLl- S^aS uLIUa 0 J LjJ Jj^t (>SL<JLI ^ Ja .ciUju 

". L3.IT, <-.*i„iVi ^yUl obljJLI cdlj ^ 4JjJU 4V.»\ 

jjl J^tLLM 4_jl JlJ^LjJLj . ..(JIJ-joJI -lj->«J» (jj |-*rlLl 4 4 4" J fall ^U^Xftj (jt 

LjJUjJal <jJ - (lj^) - Lla c_) jJlj>J 3ja* 2u-ojJa <jJL_a> , tnlr T" 

. (_^L>. (jLlLab (Oj^-a) JIS "v^f- < * * ijSLw" 

."^JLt 4_lL_JL> (^^aJj^Lj) JjSj ill* I iuC JjLlJ c-ufcjl ttj^'" 

jLuajVL. ^IS 4^l^j (jj j^i) djLJSJ 4^jLi^ 43UK <j! j>«) j^J^a 

j>^-aj jJ <jl M*J*^ <-^J^Jlj v-^jJL J-*^"3 .u-J^j-A (j^J (jJj-i) —J 

. SjLuLi lit I (jjj^i) »i a i at ^j--a jS-T i o 1 ill j 1 r> t t_i (j^ 

. O^ L^ i£j^t 3j^o (t_t^4_il.) jLc 
. J-^") CjL»Ja (jot 1 ujjA V~ 1 ill jlSJ 

4J^J,I < ^, t i^.ll o^ 4jjjj J t rtfaa'i CjJuiLi JLaJ ,V j«J *j-jX.tj ^_>-L>JI <jUi 



93 — ijj-ji sjicji- 



jl>.! jj! JjL^l .U^ c jloJ" 4 j ij r jjkj L^Jl^ "((-jjoa) L Lla L»T 

".dUi <j£. jyj i I (3>^ -J^i JUafl til] i^JLa L$J ^> if. V 2laj^L> 



. lILS tjC r..j i^j Li pLdllt ^jJJ . S.ij ->- S^SLja JJLp 
I 

(^jjjI) . i£j-=>-\ t>J-* JLiSJI jLfi. i L^jlSLa ^yS 4_c.i p ,„U £-^J UL>- 
i—SjjJi t^^UoJI ,^£1 a JL»J <l)l—^ ^jlr> iL .4 nl'i ffr a (Jij-Laj 4-loj 1 1 £JL_*u 

. 4_JLxiJI <-Ij I jjj-cajJ I (JyL-x I 4_i i uLLa 

4 ii II i s \\~ tj-uJ jJ^Vl ^yic _ 4" u->?> 4jf3j .4-^ i > ^cJLj <ji (LhH*f 

. 4jLIjj jj^a j-j^T SjtP ^' ' ^ 
JJLJujJ 4 yt's a 4 tc'j I tj ^Jfcj »< 1^ i-i 4 .mm* ti 43^C. ^J} jLc ^jj 

.4SAdjfj 4" a.t i^-> \ a>t Lc l t m y^J} tn'tW ^JLl>s 

Jjwl JL*C? 43j, i <ij 

Stephen kin g — 94 




5 ijt <i aI i - 1 -^jZJk) 1 i4j*Ij3 4ajLSLftJj i_jbSLII 5_^L_uJL f~i i^jju 

^1 ^LJI oJjju Vt SlSl (er*jl) ^JLfl Lubj .2ulj>Il . ^ 

p Inf f 3 jJI 4 4_1L>L>- 4_!^4> ^LLUjVI t3jl m->Jlj (<_*_>J t >C J ,~u nil 
jlSLal <±J>Lj JJaVt L j}lC- * ■■• dJL^(jJLJI Luai (jl Sj^S 

Oi-a 'viU jl^ jLS I jjj S^jl J^t IJla j «j Ja c£1 

. 4_*j^>JI <) j^j ^jjjj jua ^oJLtJI «.Lsuf (jT fl oLIjjJI 

fiLsL^j jjl t~ 1 ii I j g| Ijrj 4_i_ulj LJslj 4_uSLa jjjfc- Jlj jJbj <JLs I Jul 



(24) 




3-^ L» JlJLc ^ULl 4_JJ Lai ua a (j^J^jJl (j^a 4_ijlj L_ul_^ i—jj^i Jk_d (jL£j 



. (±j jJusJI < s \ t~n j ^rtirfil £j Juu» <J!L>» JJLp (jH-llj ^-C-j^o 4jbjL>JI cJul^^JI 

**( mi**! 1 rt (Jlr>**i m f.\ 4-cl 4 t nil **< hi < _J^to « I 1 1 n % 

.^^ndl J^Li^U ibUJI SjlcVI SujVl ^113 j^uJ *W Lq 

* * 

. "4 j t»tj^V I 4£.La (jLajlj (jLojii ((j-yjj^p ^jj-ujj jjk (jl^ 

- (ojjjjo) • <r i.U'°> C^Jil ciU J^J tfJUJ ciJJ ^jjj 4 t_iJTj 4j?j ^yuuoA c\ i ha 

Stephen kin g — QQ 



(^j>>-) J 15 "ijJjj^L*j r.i< uiUj j» jj J La" 



(25 




tPJI *L-iVl jl».T AjL^. Jl^ie *LjJLl! ^jtij <jL£ jLili" 

SLij—j (5^) JLa "^^UaVl <J<l udJi .\ar.ct V tPSJ" 
9 "7 — <jj*«Ji sjaoii 



S?^j -r i^-> _ JaJLII (JHflJ j*J)rtj! l_L<b (jJjj-ii) jJJa t «i i j 1 iJ^jJtl 

( jG) £-« 4_jj_jej (^y-^jl) jjT < ?i 1*11 " 1 a>\ ir ^"t *w *(Jj-S t j--a 43 1 j ^_ 3r 3 f.^j-ii 

S4_.-uj1a (>JJii OJ-^) J A '3f ^ J**-"* Lr 2 f Ji-*' 

«_>L 4 ^ -»J j^a {jjjji) L$j 4_z>-j > Jo ^,1111 4_C j i nil (jl mij 4_j_iLij 

— ii ii 

. 4_<_uLfljT 4 iin^JLl 5L^j-5JI 4_stj|j ^_JLj 4_lLlT 

4_JJL_> 

"4 lS-s! ji^l i£J>>*'' 
."ju^LUL" 

.4j£,|jj 2>i-l i4jlL>- njJJj j^jC 

r..U jjl^j ^jLieU 4j_cljli j! jt <_dJj julj . Llj-Jl ^ 4jI jlJI ^ 
Stephen king — 93 



"S4_JI olijou La, t \c ^l^j La ^yLc (fjj) I JL> Jjk" 

. 3j>jLj ^Lj^JI ojLSj <Jl>k 
i3L)J^ Cr° Jjl (3j^ ^rtj in <ut Ijlj jlSJ tj-4-iJl 1 jut ,JiLa ( _ ;r a <_)-ujJ 

Luj3 ^LtjVI JuJui jjK j-5 <L>I Jl2jC 1 i(tZjj^o) Lj 4_jJ9 jiij La t-aj^T 

" t ( _ 7 Ja3- 1 j»U^j (jl 1 iSjj <llj^Ls d-a us CjJlS OjL-u t_Lt_a 

♦jj< alii A^-lirtJ ,J jJI O^aJI (gjjj>.) _J 
. L* 4__Sjj-Laj K ,ijj-<i I ju 4_il_^JJI L;r a ^^jj^>.^ J La 4 i .i aj j_a , i o 

. till jk£ L^rf Lqjj (3^-1 jLc <— laj t t \ i ii j siJJ j ij_aSlj jjl OucS^Iij 

"SuLs, LiLlc OSUJLI (>» (>" 

lJ£ I Jut . liUjL^ UJ^i Lcjj . V . <~. <t (nil SjJLa Jlaj 3jJ,l *jufe 

( _ jr 3 ("nh i'i K jjj ( _ 7 _L4J? ^ i"U -w . (dljj_a^ Lj eUJ oJi_£jl (jl ^ j tr>"<_ i nf La 

• <**it-ti i,^r> jt ji^f 4jva jl_a->JI 

4 nj nnrJJ LAJU^a lL^ jLfl ^ (^J>^) Lf ^ cJ5 I ^> . ^Vf 

". lij ijJLla ciliiLsL^ .4^LkL ^15 ^ju-o o'^ £^ Ujj^ 

. 4J j) ^ i m 1 1 tfj^J <C^L>.j L>5LaJ ^jJl V.Jul I I jut 



Q9 ijj^l SjiLJI- 



••• 

Jl ait ^b^Jl cJLS tt7 LtV <tiaL LLaIj I * 

^ 1 11 ~i >l \j ft H 1 a i— «-A> lit !i a (jL£ 4_j t I 3 j ^ Lj j_"l£C, a viJLub 

". <Lj J uVu <jl 4-jLtiS 4j9jLl» JL>.| 

"SijJU Jaifcj <ULuujJI dulf> J-ifc" 

3 ali a SjusLJI .cdLLA jjLS' SjLflLj JMj>- ^ cj^Ji_j j (-, ■»■> a 

LjTj ,t nt (^J^v) Lj Uii. HxJi <JJLL4> ^^J" . j^kj (CJjj-a) JL^ilfl 
Stephen king — 100 



4_JLjj__. 0 Ti iTf \ i_Jj___ UJ_J ii'Puirtf .4___lj (-iJjja.) 

". JLJi^J C-Jff I jj Ij^j-u 

- - 5t______J1 j 4 1 1 uL-JI ^Loj ^^3 4 j AiIj.j'^I , V ir, (JjI 3*i'i V jeJ" 

U_£ «,_JJ_ J^a 4_Jj __.jl5«__1I UISUj }L_ 3^3JI <>• 43M- jt cb-S jlS 

4-1 j a> I*-* 1 5.1 LujJ c__6jJI Lj k*i* J 4-L q-lmJI i * 111 (3j-^ tlV **-0-^- J <jt 1 ■ iS> <ij 

3 jjLLaJLI LilLj L ^-3 > *\ "iV>jj ( _ r -lj V t rt ml .4 mjj (cjjj — ^cj 

. «Lste3l i/->4 . 3_i_u^_iiJ| 

". ^ .all I Jla cat ^,"<V Jj J->*t jllc Lifj 

♦ 4" "i--Li-u Sjl jntl 4 I Tr r > jjJ^Jil^a i4_j!j i » (Ojjjs) jLc 

jJI 4_.il ^Js <___» l-J _)__* . L_-Lj__» 2L_!L_JI _____ (______) ^ fJ 

__Jj ^ mi <i *4 ,j___>t I JL_ _] o ~>- "j (j? j^t-i" i iU j«J_a a 4___L_i_i (__JJ i_jj__? 

£__o£_> ^L-Sj I jlf 3 h (< it t,Jj_fci £ __3 4 juL-i tU 4_3j_»_) 3_-j^-jJ.I iSLjj Vl 
. (JL>Jl (_;__ pl_j__f 3^_»*w (Ji-lj i _a_L_w ^aj t4_-i!j ' a J— - JuL_ujJl 



(27 




^ 4_1 ^ (j-ILJI ^jJI ^-L__o (>* 2_Ul_Jl 4£.L_JI ^ J__3_L_-_>! Lajiic. 

4 5 _i 4 J JMi-J .(^^J-wj 4_LjjV| 4_tAj_a JjJ? ^"--w ^SL_j . 3, Ij ->> 4JL>. 

4j" i*Cj ^4-3 (jt ^jtn"i i nj (jt I j i a"i a 4JL- j^-jtj 4-aj_SLa 4_vj___u jjljui 

-|Q1 ffj-JI SiflLUl 



La J* US jlSJ Jo^r-M (^UJa . tj^Vl c^tf gjj jJI 4JL^ 
^3^Jlj c-Sj a ; un JUiaL fjJL> «ul£*L jL^VI «j? 

(jLflJa? j-i j ~r~\ CLlljlj (nil £J9j . 1 if QJL> * "'J ^ CJ~ *** 

I jU; <_aj£ uj-^J^di *Sj^_»J.I f^j. JjLS ,3-Li- jT o^" J * 

«^JojkXI j»La_>JI 3 j-LaJ-jJa i^j^ljJI ^ 4 4 ^jLL-i SjjU-^ 

udJj <J£ im^M pljjJl 4j|jJ». \ <?">jlj ^ ni (j 1, 1 j»l <| -r" t »VI ^jia^w 

jjl j-^jljj (ojj_a) _J S_4i5_«JI 4JL>JI qLuo gd^- 2 ** Sj^Js (3^a (3 < j ! 



wLjL-o_J 4_jLL5" 4 ivLui 4_>.j Ju jJI <Jj * A" i ■ -- U> < ' w ■ "J^J ^ 
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L^jJiV c '."t'C Jj-5j (j^j-i) ((j-ojj) j^dj 4ijLj>> cdJjij . S^-t -sll 

j*j (i_ooLi) (J^-aj jjj_L>JL! <_£lli ^Ls JuL) 4j| JljJI . LJ \ <^<r , i ill j j, » <^ ^ 

.4iaflit «-dJju 
* * 

Jj_2b L^mLj Jlj-J V JO^°)j l JD-^' Jj-*° JjL- 36 ^ L^fjJ 

1 j 4 -wf ^ylJI 3.1 j -v-jJI 5?jJL! (J^J ^JJ^ lalul L«f f-^ i~u ciUj 

(jU9 » j . _tU-> - ^ ^-a-w- i t 4j1j (_pj-<i (jj-a.) Sj^LoJ (j»Jj) J^tj tjj. )L tJS AJLa 

* t * * 



.udLiA <j£3 ^ 1^;<1 3jlj ..ill 

(fjj) Jilt <>a jLfc Lajilt JjJlLhaJI ^ I j « i>>J jLJi (^SLj fjt .<JJL) <UaJ j 

<uV illiix r,n.t JjUs <Gl dJSJ _^juL, pi fr.JLxu.Nj ,>J ^bT ^Mi 

, tju* ll^t OA ^j.U",m,j V »&Slj 4JjUu 

.Oilj U3U ^ 4J&J 

4_s j^J! J*>jl ^ sLoJU »^JUa ^riliJ! uUI ^1 <-**j 

^jl^I ^ 4jjL^ ^LL* c-il* il^JJ ^JUfcJb J^jUI J* (oj>*) 

.«ujjl ^ 4jj» olij o>mJ r.irtii 
. I Jl* cbjj^w jJe^j 4JU lijjfc- ♦JLHJ **k m Jju <^l£ 

UjJ^j Aij^.dL^I 43^U^ *Jj>UJ1 ^ <LL. ^^ilbj ,2u-*iJI 
^ ^ oil* ^1 ±JA^ (oj^) S c-U* liL-" 



Stoph»n king—" 104 
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I ^l^lju r^y t n « clLj^JI 5j1 j i nil Jib >jL t ,.,U a^JlU c^»L£ 

♦ o^ Ij^Aj Ch>£) *»Jiaj ^jJI ^Ul (J>* 

4jljLuoI i_3ljJol_> I flUV.tl t fljjp SjL.^JI 5 U : J^J j ^jVI (^Jj-i) 

c^ilSj 5 oj, v > istjlj .Urt'«t L^l^-t ju Vj n^^i 1 4~ -»." j^SLj Qt) ^ '"W 
4^5lj liJL^.^j^JI a^jJflj 3_>l_^ ^JL£ 4_^Ij lJUa 

tj^.Vi j i ii Lcjj . I j"j *>l » J^JLjo *j i iu V (j^J La ZUujJaJ LjJs^Jtj ^uj^oj 
(JjI 2 j La 4jI jls'ja iSjl j inU <s9 .ol»JI jl*_2JU j^ic 4 * j Hll 

. SjlLJI ^1 SjL-wJI SjUiM. (^ja 4 • iM! ^udj I jJ 



(29) 




.4»UI 



* 

C^^ 1 Uj^v (^j>«) C-th^) "HcHd; 

II , jJot a—»-T ^ ^il uaj ^l' (djjj-^a) Jj "JjL-pJ" 

d a ■ a\ Li? . <_LLa^_»- ^jl mi 1 ■*•■ a ^ 1 ■■ 

. (JjL>- 1 . . . I * ' n> 

. I jJU-i 

. JUlj tjJLgJI 

^yic < _j-u_J i j£J . JUu liJJj ^yJ-c Jj » "n ^jj Cj_ji I JLj_=wj ^jJJI - pIj-a" 

. "5 ^ Utl ,^h> 

('■>>«■) 
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I a j( <LIj_-5j i__3j_i_u 1 a (cjjj_a) Jfr I « » "i 3 . <Lj jl (*nn J>— 3j C ifyj^e— <ia *"! 

• 4JLu9^ (jt jJ 1 JU-] 1 ^*La 4_j I < _ y J^Jjj^J I ^jl j " <i 1 1 4_I j n j in 
jJb AjLcoJ (jjjJLse^j ( Jjb . Sj^LoJl 4_j_>jL>»j 3^3 (_£ jLa (j~o Lag JU^ a (J^ 
C< i.-tl-r" 4 < j,^ mil (jjJj_£j <jj^_i.Ta 5 L$j jj La jJL2j L$jl ^j-iIjI^ ( <jr ^l )j 
^ \ «_) i a JL>.1 Vj i4t a 3Llj>J| ^ya jj jrYi <jf (jjJL>JU ,J^»»^J I (j_a 
^ 0 • a >Q 0_)l£> La, t ir (^^-ajj) J 4-n-a J cj <jl£ La jl t Ja_uuaJL i u i>.>^r"i j 1 a f , 

5 5 jjU 4^^Lc 

^ La I jut, . ( , t 3 1 jiLfl-i <jL£ .tiU j (jj.U-.gj 1jjL£ j_j_LJLj 

* IjT (jj . Mjj-Io L_a_aj qj^j 1 11 .dlJj jj^a ^c. jJL 4 nht « JjLu 4JL£J 

I a, i ir JjJLI ciJjJja 3juj_>JIj jt Ut'aVI . il ... ^Jsj ^ j "*■> i 

jux <Oi.t 2LuV til >*-jjjI llJLU J*aJI ^flUo o! ^isf j^i 4^3*1 

La j 1 -w Ll5c_! 4 a j > irfi tl (j^t'w a"j j a 1 1 4,1 ^-r < ?il->. ^ ,t\->- . I AJ^L< 

Sj l i c- j-^-T C-tiL^ . JU>-lj o r (J_a (JS! 4 i ii rt*> jLaJLt jjL^ I ^^jfj 

^■ l -*L r (Jj—a I « j .>_a j-Ji_^Vl 4jLIjj J^L_i- t j^» <^i*j UL^JJ- 4 

(jlc (Jj^ua_>JI (_LwI t j-ja-4_jJj Jj-i-ojJI <tj V 4_L5B_LaJLI (^iaj Ojj_^M-JJ 
( _ 7 -3 4 — a — 5j g.1 U r Li ^a-SJJ ( ^ a-)}) ^jl ^ < * j La-a «±jJi — s»JI (j_c (j J ^ • 
I o j '"I I g * a £jJL>u Li] t-dJ j < _ 7 i^ Laj.'v i mj (jf <■■ i -a- J ^ojl^tf I jub . jj a i^L 



(30), 




*Lij£j-a 3 JLj>.|j 3jL_i-u <_£Jl_L& <Zsj\£ i4j i^lj^Vt 4_cl^ L7 1\ Jj-»J LaJUC 
(_yjj_i_u) <J 2Lj_aV L^-ui^ u^J J JJ-^ O- 0 Sjlj < it i2xjL£ i<_-jJsjJ,l 

(>° t^? Jl J^J »4Lui-aj (^jpj^ui) (djj^a) ^tj .3j l j ...I I 

I* j_3_j (jL£ . 4JL5 mi ( _ 7 -luc- cJ^alj 1 11 a (j jfr,,j„,c ^_Lus>l *o j *jj * I lt^'j- 5 *" 

..." 

t 4_>-j~i a ^ . ^ ^ S t ^paLaVt ^jljj 4j^LuJ1 I^jLj 4 _ 7 _Ulj ^jJI t-V J-A JL>-I 

* 

• J»jJI jjt La (j rtj injJLI Jlj ..ill jLw (jL^ t>° IjT jt Jt-«, 

(jj-i (jSJ ^hf-"' jf 4 111 aJLl (cjjj_a) I a j • - (jjJI J_lj< LjL£ 4(JU_a_j I liLa 

ni • it 

<G t a»3 SLlaafc Uj (^iajjT (jLt> J 4_La JLa>51 uub . ^ i _ =r j^_i_u^ ^ A ~ 1 1 

"^Uli jlSJ" JLsi 1^ ju^i b IjU" Ji— V 

^ i j A njjA 4-L--W C-jL^ uiilj £L*.j_C.L j-LJLj (Cjj^s) fk*J> 

.2u> c*i\^ Jlcj ^u,^i ai^j c^v^j a^jjai 



Stephen kin g — -J Q8 



(JLa , 1 21*^ JLa (Jj>-jJ o^fJ (f*J^) ^ ^jJI J-4-*Jl (jj j*J 

0 ^ t \t ljuj « j^li 

(eHjj^a) jL^i "SI ju4> ^m*" 

iiLlj Cy it c*?*? UwLi^d i-^oL-JI 2LcLtJi (jjl^a-" ((jjj-tu) J La "I^SL^" 

. "^JUr-lj 

>U? U ^ jo* jj 

Lhjj .^^aVLt 3^j_5t_JI Jl'lC <_xjLc £-Lj^JI CjJiL£ JlSJ J Lb La 1 *m i.n jJlj 
^jJLJ Jt or Vl ^ox$ 4jjJ (j^f LhJllC cy^Lc- (_9-^ LjI 3, Lj -w 4-r <n i 

tt * II 

(tlJjjja) (jLd . L<Jaj| (^3^) J ' " <j I Cj, t rt'r I JLdJ . L 



n .3jJ.L" 



-| Qg ii^uJI SiiUil- 



£<a jG jjt -w , >|jlr u ,.j 1 . 4j'it n'oVl t^bjallaj fiflj tnt" Jl 4 ^ J *-^ ifJLlc 

j ^-Jj) I (Cijj «) ^1 j-lajj iZju i_uL£LII — at-J ^ il ^«J) 4J.ISH I (3_a5 

cV*".*^ 4j>"-"i t_^t>- ^ (jiiflj tAL^I "r^k* CT^ (^->JJ-^) 

. 3 Jl^wI 3j1 -tt j i n ^1 Lgii-ljU La ^j^aIZj jGbj i 4 a j, LflJl ^1 J I ^jl tt ■ ,r 4 ilr 
<~/iL^ jJ"J . *** ■■• (jjSj 1 ^i^t n r « < n II IjJaJULa £_u j^-S (Jl « <~<L 

. LfrLa ^ «.L-»ll 4.3 j-j-lij j»LS o-^' U^J ...^MioVI jjjlc jojlJo >b L*jj i^aljJi 

. l^pLjoi (jjjjfc^u < »i IjJ^S ^jfj dLLtil ^yic 4j_uuIjj 4 1 « *»- a 4*jrti,.ll 

^ lij^j l^^JI (£d>^) (^jj-a) ^Jj-jI . jj>1I VI 5j til S^LuJI 

J^Uj t^j^J V ^\ Ul j^b ljub .V 

. ^jjLaJLl . SjLj.miJI . 4 « i a 1 1 . lJ^j^L I 
. \ $ Lc p > ~ i 'i ? iOl>lliluil (_yJ| j aSj V C^jf 

. ^iliLaJLI . 3jLj_i_lJI . 4 . ■ ^ 1 1 
. (lZjjj-o) J L3 . Li JLC-J_a ^ i o'l 4jI .> TTiC T" . 4J1 Smll (_,_!! Lyblj jl,t"ml ^<Jj 
^LfcjJI ^ I^jLa 4tJiL>JI j j*La^U JjI o"j (jL^ . 4 i « < ,m ^oj (^yjjj-i) (jSli 
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. (_JL>- 1 43 j-«^=> w -J ' 1 (— i j) i Lola Jt nT 1 ^ 
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ilj uaJl '£dPl$ 3^_iiL*JI ^LcLuJI ( _ jr 3 4JjJuo (Jj-sj 

4_SjJl> (_)_>• I J) 5 j ji t i n 1 1 4_f >ln i^ll Jjua l( J^1 jJL *1jj_L-uJI 4 * j5H t~>')L£ 

jLcj tBjL^uJI ^ la I iSj SjJ.1 ^Ila 1 ^ J 1 ■ " j j ^ I gin 5*ilLa . <-JLj ->- 

jl^j 4i«_3 u* ijlTlj^ ^ < jjxjj ^l-vi ji-jai ^ 

»JUu> .> t'jlj <_i_ulj (3j-^ 4 t j aS\ £^>3 i/i^i t?- J - 1 ^ C)3 St -ar . . .tiUj 
J-SJ . «Uj 4_^Lw (j^aJj jISJLj . Alt <-di*J <j^H (kZjjj^a) ' 1<?j tflj j - »■ 



. . . <jf ^ -»b^ ^»i> 

SI jLa <JjLj9f (j? ^^jjljf .^jji-l t_J jJtajuaJll lIjj irttl it «■-*",< »l S^ajtj 
i_>JL>u La. I 'if 2*L^»Vl jj ^yJJ Jx-aj ,jt .llfTj c-ubi j£ cljjjuaJI <jl > flir T 

''■j'^ll (JLa " **;\;** (j^ ••• 
.ij-j-J <- ■ A j j 4 < j n H ^J_1j3 .j n nj 4 U ^ jJt ilJuL-^JI ^ J}-> \ /b, 1 if 
JjJua ^yfl (f Jj) U>J)^J '"J 4 (£~^) UJ^J 1 " <J' rt "'M ilJ I - k 2-~>-*.<» t<JtuL^JI 
aj^L»~]j t (^j^>.) —J (j*_aj) (Ji<*>*il JLdid . «^>JL3» La \lxJt t^jJallj i^jlj . (^j^k) 

4j| Jj Juuslj ^oJ <jt 4_a-j jj 1 j alaJLaj LjJULo Ll_p jj <jL£ JuD . 4JL) t o -> > 

.(j3j»SLj^ u^jk) jlLI .(^j^v) «G? La ^ 

(J*** 4 4jlj!j Ljjj . 1 3 i * 4ZulL> La Jiii i 

. I .J . j-^-a) JIS ")t-£J . i . J ^Ja ^Lj-j^j OWj'-* 

"*5(jjuJI ^o^-ay»)" "SdJ 
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• 4_o > iJ! SiLiDI 4*51 jJI ^ L$i- V 
4(J_^jl»J1 3, U. L->Si j rt -V.H C*jL£ JLaJ «S3 a j S JhJI djLi_>-| ^_/o ->,\\ La 



n « n 



".4jjjJLl tillll (ji^JLI ju^-JI <_^SLa ^1 JxtojUl 4JL**j 

(j in 1 **. • c_l I "i'v 1 I IjLA ^yJ] 4_jJJ_j|j J->v>il 1 JLA IVt jUjlrtf t i i <-u -v 

^J-JJJ) ~ J t, I (j! . (JLi-a-fljVl f J7 ic -ij ■■» "J I (_.t IfflJI jj^J . 4 J "l fl 1^1 (_yiC- (J^>*J dl^_J (jl 

.4JLISJLI LT 4jl <-LLJl _ . Ijjj>.j-o JljL* 4it£j JJJji' ^j^?"^^ (jjjJLaijJ jjjilaj 
-|-|3 *j^-JI 5i»LJI 



Luj . 4 LulUI 4X»m 4jj I (j I U" i ill . >±j \ frjio La (jSLJ lag* i5jlr>- <~i a V 

p^.a_cj_fl Ujjj «*Jj_La ^ (^-jj^w) u5^? 6^*^' a- 4 * i*^*- 

. £j '^jILi 4_3>Lc (^1 <LJ ^jjijJ La j^al tjJa L*jj jt . 2LtLfl ^ 

<jL£ f^^LH (J ' *~»" lj < rt'LjJl ( _ ;r IJ < . i Ai't ^ tfj I 4 J (J-a^L) 3l_r*_3 ^ t u. 

(jl 4J J La (^jj^) jjT^ju La v ; r 5liJL!JI SLsjJI Jju t_i3L$J1 

(j--a Lp_Lxilj J t i . '. , ■■ ^jLutj . 4_tj,L^l JlIc C^aJI ~ » ' . u <JLLL»1j 

* 

^jW-^ u-e 1 0 (»>») Jj^> <jJ| (^J-^) Op 3 jLlLJI 

• O^i QJ^J.n cdJj 

JL^VI c^-i^ (fj^) j-H*e -(^j>>») 5jL_^ j_^a (^j-J) L-^ajj ^ 
J^-A 1 ((*>») 0^ Ujj ,>» fe-H**) ^J-^ ^J^ 1 -(^d>^) -? 
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(jjj_ifu) ^ i r> j $ . (J a .«J I ^yJj <_jLfcjJl ^jtr>*i m j £>Jj 3jLj_>- 4JLsu 4_jLi j, » <i<j 
...^Jj< Mitl Sjljl ^JljJ (jrt^j J< Aj 4JLISJLI (»>5jJ .>'Imi11 ^oIj 

•f 'j^ Cr^- O"* 1 (fj 3 ) 0*4 J- »'^J <>* 

>-) (J La, 1 (f j . (f\>0 (J~' ^ t-fJ-aJLI (j^J iuj ^Jl jeJL 1 u J I jk£L&j 

... • (^-J^_>-) (J~ nj 1 _ 4l*ia La e-^-cu jl - ijJLaJM ^ JLxILuu 
. llaL£ <jSLj (<Jj 4 t ; n j f»J ( ^SJ 4 IjnU i a I JuS> <jl5T JlSJ 



. ^afvj La ^ n'vj 4j I 4_i£J . . . ^ I »j ^oJ 

1 (j_a CjLjj LiilJI jJLdJ J 4_oIj S^_a lJijLjJ! (J-^J La Ji_lc 

. 3l_5t^ ' fl5gj . 4 M.t II ^jjl cLoC-JU I JlJJ 

. ciLj-JI 4jjL_^ dolfi Cjtjlj i.aJt dJUb <_£JL>.j 
JLjv (jJj-ii) t_fl^ </aj 4.j iij (jl (JjL>- j r- lajj 4-cLo 1 nil ^ilaj^ 
JL-ajVI Juj-4 *2 «u! (-fljJLJ 4JSJ . 4_iL>-j ^\ Jl*j . CjLjjjJI 

. JUu (_pijJ . ^j^aJj <— i-J — J 
— ^- La, > ir .jj t a *L_9ol ^j-u-jJ i- « A Jj <— ajL^JI . t t **nl 

t-fJ ^> jiv a3 4_ij^_La_) ^_ * uii M G Oj I . 5^_j_la3 4^3 1 1 » a ^jjj- 1-» 1 1 A . .. | ^ al j 
^* < »l ^ >S>J ( ( _^_Ljj) -'-J- 1 -" -ar.-K.11 4_Sjj-L» 4.l < _ ? jJI 



. < 'I'm tjj i ,i a jjb <U »*•» ' —j ■ - 
JSl i3a£ j^l ^ LljLi- *Gj_i-o <jl£ SjJLI *JUb t 1 jL_u *"»> I jLa ' 

S"c-Jjl3 liLa" . 4 in «i A 




^ jJI 6^ <t>e>^ j^II ojLL^ cyiJiL jjJJI (jJi 

. 4 tS-»- mt (( njl_i'ij_^w ^jj) 1 a 4j j-e La, \ ir «- »>* 

L;r ic- jLse-ulVl <jLfl .tfJLLA c£La_JI 4jjLj_ui J>j 5j <jl J^j La < . i mJ 

£y» aca Jj? JLaC <>Ij j hi La (—3^ *a J-Aj (jj^LaJI I JUb (J-fl jh? mi o 

j[£ jl^j . ^ j jl^ j J^-aJLj . . . 4LI rtj m, a j , „1 ; o ^La»! oli jl T .VVl 

.(< j*>j) —I Ly al <*/v"i.<..iVl jl^j>JI 

4 ijf (3^3 t4"i^ i-w j it a Lr-*-*" Luij^-La _ (_j " .'-j-L^ £-_aJ £j^a _ > *1 n a kiJLufe 

_i ^L-iJI <jj)_>J1 t~< n (j-a Jj-^il l_jVjjJI {yt ^1 tlLiil Li-A .j^JLa-JI 
(jjaj 4* j uu ajj i^ i L5g rt in ft jjL^ < k^LjJI jju>»V| 4 i/->jSa (jLa .(cjjj^a) 

♦ 4 elf «_djJuJI ^ JlC (Jo^tli-ull 

^>l^ .4_Jj! Jjj*. Jj-wo Clul^ 4iiL»J ^ 4JsUw Qry^>Lfl.<> tfl ijr Cxil£ 

:3#-jj_La 4 *>J1 4_3oj^>. CjJIj La (j^J Ci aL il->V j 4 Ui 1 1 ! I JU (jAc Ltj^iSLa 
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a j. ?r tu ^jjC O^Jt^ 4 SjLtful (J-uu^J < ■ Ju ->JI jLu <jl^ « LZLaLus (CJj^s) <_dJ3j 

- M LbLp «"i«it/> ^LajjJI i_3ju^>J I j ^j^JI ijjill <LL*Lc. dLJLI 

4_j£ .5j 7- M.tl 0 If V ^.In (jl ^JajjI . Ijl^j (j! ^jl ..."ill 4 jl> (Cjjj_a) 

t-^j jLij" . t_»L*JLuJ1 Ij.tira ^'ilt ^ JUft "It a i « flV*i JL^J" 

. 4 !." < ■ 3 LLifc (jyJJ jlj-^Jl Jj_5j (J-"-*" '(^iH?*) J~ *V |*L-J3 

1 5 j-^a ((*>>) Jj-i* <_,-)] u mi * j*j . I 4 rtt ^Jk-ic oVT ^.t V- ~i mlj 

^■j t-i ■ » U J i" uJ jm iSJI i4-U£11 lilt (^j-u/) 4 j '°i cr dJj i£jJI (".>jJI 

* 

t >»Js . X 4 ... ^wjVl ^ic (jL-^J -(fJ 3 ) Ck5-"0 oL-^ 

e I j ■) > J I (3 IjJ^ 1 dryj (jt JuMj 3^ ->r Mitl ^-1 "fc- (3j-3 *r i i ii tl a a n« 

,4_>LSL> (cjjjja) ^"i 1 1 i ^>J> IIxSLa 

(~. o 1 i n" i ill t 4 j"i I v J ( _ =r l£. < ii (< rtjlj"t^>> ^LoJ (j-^a 4_aL>JI «.lj^.VL 




jLs L^T jl» V ,£jjJ!j 4_uliiJI 2LcLuJI ^>L£ .4JLcL^ ^1 j IVmI 4 « « 

^ ((»>») J^J >• -*-JJ- J JL_3 jjL^ t t S 1** *(j-u^>l 4_1_J <-<\fr]l I JUfc jlLc tZ.fl lap 
. 5 j j fltMl JL«_) J jjb CL^jJI I JLft (jjSLl (jl hi j V I jJ t^-l j ir>1l < flin'ia 

V • li^- llk^^ .ci^JiJI £fcu« ,*U£j aJL*j <,m,o? jlSJ 

. Jl>Jl>- La IJufe tl>T Jj V i(j-*L>^ o" 5 ) L»JU£. «Qj>* Lajj 

. I jjX S^JfcjJI (jjJ I Juj , »1 <t 1 all St-4J OuL£ ( 1 1 11 tl « rt" V" 1 11 

4_^UI 4j>Li]| ^LiVl -f^' <Lt >tn-ir I 4 iJjLuaj V IJLA 

|jd .2oJLJI a^LJI ^mj <«J 4__^UI 2lLDIj , viL^utSU ju» c^LS 

JuJ (jt a\l3 C jj a *^ . (_yjjL_Jlj (jjji flill t "1 1 1 •arjj-^a ciUj ^ o mini 
0 i *" ZJ-^i. 3*3 * W U- 5 ! t^J ^ .4-j-a*XS JjL>- 

sULillj fjVl 

jj! .^^-i-t 5j_^o ^LaVl (3J)jtj *Ljj Jn >" < " « 1 ^1 ^ j nnll 4-«JlS 
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. jlj^cU 2L^jL>JI LI jJLI t>a Sj^I j 

. j^>-L-u ( _ y a»^.L»j.a £-Li!a jJlLij 4-£^-j i_jJL»JLl In m ,1 1 (Jajw 

• £>i-o <jL£J *4-wi?j 
. 4 m<n \ 5 JLC.1 i «<a < _ y ic l^J rtj i ii tj^j ^J_J 
i4_flj_3 (jL-i-uLsej L)L£ 4 j|j^>J| (Ji-I J j -fl (j^-^-J J _>^J j-^JU 31 •>• 

. I QgJ ' »1j £p» SjjLj CjVT ii.Il i A L^jl£j 'CJ^ ' "Jj"' * 
I JUj 4j, I, j i i ii jtl 4_«JL£I j-a. ijlj^sJl (J^LLi (jX. I JLJ-&J 4 < u flJ i lit i ii 

. 4 i ^ j ^ j ^_>J 4 « (^i-L (jt (JjLsu (J^j (J-*-* < 4 j~ i /*> j 5j 1 jjlr (_3 ju 

1 1 j ^ i o j (Jfi < II 3j ju j-=>-S > f 1 1" C-jL^ _ ^ ji in Cjj-i-o ^ - u » IlJlSjj 
0"33j (l)- 4 4 i^jj-c 4j»i in a (Jo-A I JL) 1 n j (Jii t II 4"*- ^j^o < » i>> pLi Ju 
^j-* j^JwLIL* ( " jj - -***■ j • -■ 4_jJ (Jl_S JlSJ ^ . 4_jjjl <j-u frljj-i-o 4-jJLCj 

Je^sjJI ^ ^,„-, n <jJLjJ Jlj La i^jplj 4_jJL1II 2lc.L«JI tjVlj i^^-JI frLt-a * 

JiT^jJI (>a cibjj Jlj La 

f U <>« ji-tUL! ^jJI" (jL* ^ lM 5 J^l 4j| IjU ^ 

SJi g Mill 4iiaJLa ^ya AjjliiJI icL-JI Julj Ijuj '^J^-H 
. i n *s (ji ii->^ (JlLa j-oVl uLLj ^y^." m i i.j ilLaJLfl ^^J-C l_»j-u=JI j n "i i J 

eJi3j 3jJLl ffiXJtj . • "j 4 - ifaflJ (J< ttj (j I ^1 l*i ~ i ii I * 5 I . 4_L_>J I '"■-»- 1 J) 

. tjL^J OtJU JL3 >>-jJI f»VT ^1 Ju>-JJ 
O ■ n"<-~*i 4 "j in o Oj?JLj ,j^J ^J>>- £ >£■ '^>-*f >Aj ( _y '"i i OJ (jK 4jIojJI ^^fl 

„4jUwlj 1 jUv j» rr-M JUfcJ 

LajLLc (,*>5) jl>*J Lj-oilj JlS (jJj-tl) (jl^ ^ylll CjI^j-t Mill j-uz. JLfl ^jlS' 

. <— ij " n" 5jl j i a O) j i f* ii 



-|19 *jj-JI »j«U»- 



* . .... ' 

^pJl (Cjjj-o) e> jU^J «Cj3j 1 "m < . i 4_^tj <jUL£ ^ (tjj->) (j^J 

(> ylc £>*J J^-OJ (Ojj^o) jjl^ nJjftAJI I Ju4> lillojjj ^jl JjLjtJ <j| 

l»La jl-3J . ciLj_JI 4jjI t in (jjS-Z i» ^vjVl ^^JjL-fl (Jj-j-« jj-a c_j ^_5JL 
jl^Lc? ^ .^.I^^U-L. f> fll ^ cry^t jt 3^-4 cUgJ? Luj il l 
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jaLlfl 4£.juLUJ < " I ft I r-1**l 1 1 ^iJt ^gj hmTI oJLu 

LtJajf /— Lq^JI ,JJL) jjSJ ^jg^ oJLj (ji-il V jt ^ i o jtl «J_u <i taj ^yS 4 , i kb 

.ciUjl^ o_iJ ^ S^U cH xJt .SjJLL ^ j^J: jl-5J .r.n „-|-,ll 
* * * 

jj > ill ^j_mjJj «_ flJj) (j^fJ - 4-»VjJI O It'll mi t (JLjuajVI j ^ iij ^jL^ 

- Ch>«- U>»*) fc* 2 ^ >u»A >A <UL^JJI 

(jj)^ j i <i JL-i^LilL 4jf (JJ Jt j 4 juAj jjft 4_o£jt La . 4-joS^j I JLA jjSJ 

121 — ajj^mJi samii 



( JT lcj ( n n , uJI (jr i£. (JjG ^ loll Cilj-La^ t -V^.("i*"> »1 liaajJI g. Lw.uJ I ^jt^j ' ^ *J*J_? 

(^1) ^ 

J*L-^j (jl (cr^ei) ^J-^b'j .*L*islj.> ( J l m.j (jG) (jLSj J5T (jx. SJi^f 

I <j i a ^ K~ij (jL^j ((j^Su La (JjiaJal ( _ y lc I g ■ a i— ijl -y "ij (Oj^-aj (jL^J 
(jlill (j_a (jjr j m (jL5j 6 toJ I JUlj La '°i (jt_j j, «jt<_a Cj-SaJI ^ La* a 

(3-1*3 \$\* ttjI aJLu jUv ,j jJI jlo^jJI f. Lr zA\ LgJ JLa 5jl j ;tl ^ j .Sjl»jl>. 
<jJL Jl m'tVl jjLc! (_s»_4-h" (^j^ajj) cJLS "(ojj-a) U ■ d^la 4JUL1" 

. 3 1 .tc'°I 5 rtjrt'fc. 4_JLl>JI (jV Lj <" < ii a (jLSj 
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.3 Jl=^Ij Jlu 4JI.UI i ilLunqj iSj^J 4-jJLaJl <J!La J>_a-9 

♦ 4^tt <>i<a 4_Jj-iS> AjIjj 3l.i -hM (jl 

f»-£-J m ' Ajjuusj <_djl£j dtJJu t^yi^t ♦ ^(p^ jJ <-« j ** • i-iJLLA 

1 ^ . >->M 4 _ ;r 3 1 i i m 1 

"Sjlj^j liLa" 

3 ■ ^ * jLjjt" , ((_3_Uj) * J L Jj_3 <jj9 C-l.LuJLl liJLjj J JL.2J 1 liU 

(jii jat lj i^g. v *^3 " ' "" a <_K>j^l 

(j I • jlfw 1 11I J njjt?e a CajI ) 1 i <i I ) 1 g 1 ii I 

3 < _ y JLja 4 Mill I <LL>JLl i^itoin" ,Jjfc ) gj" 1 1, 1 L^j| 1(j >h 

-j 23 — ji siauii 



. LLb ojls-j LbLu&>aT <LJ J5T 5 jJalUI jl JUS- 
'S - * " 

"StiJliA c*Jj L»l 

* 

. JojL» 4jL«jLftj <jL£ L$jjj (jl IjLjjj .<L»ii 4-C.l a ...11 (i^jjj_a) jLcl 

<jJ 2j_a Jj^j J Ijuj "^o^l 5-L>JLI ciLti ciLjJ Ja" 

* 

(jr £ hi i .i II Juj_jJLi 4_L>JL I **i i .i MjI-^ (cjjj__a) 4 • If> 1 n 3 

2L»j5 Cj! j ^> jr 4^4jjJL5 4 V i <i"t . <J^ ^OJ?^"* 1 ' " 

J£ Jls*jI JLB jjl^ JLiifl 4( J».jJI j»JLu» 4jIj jj x i\, 4_>bjlj (CJjj^a) JLfl ""a*" 

. LfcjlSLj] <;j Vj 4 4jl>.j^s 4jj_*I» 4-ij rrtjt I i < (i a 4**<l t-> 1 j~ ~»- 1 

. <LL>JU . I, v j » i<> (jLSi (Ojj_a)j 1 1— ajl_j>> I Jlj (jrGJul 3 1 4\Ja_3fcll 

. I 4 r.a 4_iL^»Vl 4ai- < u'i\\ 
(Cjjj^a) 3jJLl dJufc (jSLi t^j^-t <LjIs> C.a 3^"< °> tllLlA t." <il^ 

CjjLc 3Lac_3j . Jlj^J V (jM J-i) (jL^ .4jjf (j-a ljL>> LjJjJa 4-g.La-<-uJI 
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. ts> jJj 4jl£j 4_LoIjlj 
^1 i j <jt If j'fl [Oj3_a] (_yjJI 4aj.t «iH 4 i.njjJLl jj-u-aj 3j_a Ctl j 



juu (^jj-i) L^JLfl 4 "ulILLa jjjjjJ" 
".jjjI^JI cdjLuol li) Sjl£.1 nidi llllo ^j-cdl <jl m,T <*-,j-» U 

. . . 4 i n iVt jA£»l LcSLseZLa I jl>j (jJjj-ti) (Jl_3 ^1 aj^Jaj i_£U j ^ « ^ " ■ 
JU "U^IjjI ciUSUj V 4^1, ^ jJ^L cryU.jJI ChJ^? ^hU.j jloJ" 

.4io_9^i-iI J < ^ 1 in I j^g Lajal_9 < £j i \ua i 
. < *1 «i ^*4| (j? < <i\ ^ Lj 1 Linjt ^ 



t— )j) Qj ji t (jJj^-cL) L^JLS I j 1 1 ii a I ^ j 1^1 tjj'Vj i n ^jL£" 

, nil (j-u-oj < _ r IjJjlj JuLJ 
Cj_>L£ jJ . 4.3.3 1 ^j_a L$J L . (Cjjj_a) (J La t 1 gV'^LO *t\ I 

JjJe-« jl 1$ nl" 4i_p. JjJc^Q juftVl tj\S jJ JLaJ SI JLA p g <Ti Vt 

l^yu 4JL>J,I ) Ur £u\ JlSJ tt.'LuLw <j-a ^c-Aj 

4 j_i v 4_i jj) t i~n \ 3L=c_3 j_t_ij . ((Jlijjja) (JLfl (Jj-oj La 4 rn rt-»> j^JUa La 

3j ~ a Js wLU)-U ^JJ ^L, Ufj . jlJl , 2LUJLL ^Ll] ^.ft't ,., 



.JI^Vl ^ SLLiJI cdl3 "^U 

. ^ I" 7t\ ^.^2uj t ^ \ * I O J J)l ^ lj i ii °> 

jj_^3_> jjJ . I jt_^j Jj_al <>) . ^ tj j 1V> j ^ jJI jj-jj^^l 

Jj_i-taj*Jlj jO.jJc >l-^« i>>H 4L t.iij^ ^c^aJLaJ «-i>t (jT ^ USLaJ 4j) -• . «^L>- 

"^llJjlu^ 4j>.|jHJ .tfJUj? La j^yit 
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(j^-V eiljl , t n r T .(_y.il j till Jj_5t_i-u (CLjj3_^s) JLfl t"JI " or a C^j?" 
L (jJ JL>-1 ^Jj IjLC. Otjul jJ '.(jJjjjli) JLa I JUfc llJ| * (I)' i^ l iS L qj tlirn-fc.' 

1 Jl£j . I J j i ae * 1 . ^ ~ LgjJsj _jj£Lui i till o£ j_x> V I <jlfi 4jV . (JjJ-Ia 

. tj.1. 8 ?! I j Jxc j| L- 1 j fail l£J\_LA (jjxjj (j_jL>JLI £yi £>^l IjLA 

.JjlS (J^j Jl^Ljl4 (JjSLjI ( , 1 ...tl 4jJlI (jSL* .SjuIjj *LiUi «u£J 

.(^j^A) Uai. (j^ ^ O"** -(j^J-^) >Llai - U 1 ^ ^ O^ 1 

^ I — « t^^-ii Ujj Vj «Jlj ...It Ijl_^J 4_>L_j^| Cr L^ J 1^1 ti-j VI ^-Sjjj 

l^aJI (^ol V inVl JJlcl ( j_c jikill u ^»yt . |»LjI 4j>Ij ^ 3LoL^ <LLse_4» ^JJ^JL) 



.(^A) »jJai>b • 1^>» OjlAl t (Ojj-a) jjj> <j^M 

U»j .4i_i2*J1 Ja VAX V (^u>*) l«JLs "viiua 

Jl^Lj! j ciLijjj ^jl^'i < <il <S j < 3->^-LaJ1 ^1 c < a23 . liA (_yJI (^yjt ~ m . <- 1 j <i r 

. "t_Jpl ljjLC.i mjlV 

* * 
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,3Jj^*JI 5J> i ii a (jL^ I j] _ 4 ? jS^tl ,J J-Sj ^jl^ <jt_) j t i."<j - Jjj^-Jl 

Still Jl^ (j-iJ? . . . Alstj 4jSJ_t-a VI La 
.tiLIj 4 -*-<■>-> ^j-* ll\£Lu (djjj-a) 
.SLaci <-^J^ (Oj^j) b I JL>- LiLk 4_il^ C^S" JLoT 

".^jitj UI S LjT .^jlSjal J£ <>a 1 jut djula 

.^Jjlj c/i! . . . <±jj Jo- (JjlS t~<K I «l!La <-< ciLit fclj.t a~c I *£_aljJI < _ y ^ 

aj^Lt) ^L-a ^Lil ^ <<d Lajun Lit ^ 2m^j oJLfl "V" 

^ l,r jVj-i cJJl (jyM • aj 4 i a q^- ^1 j <| l c_lLiSj| OjLiwI JliJ <_UjL£ (Cd j-*j1jLj ) 

- ^oifc^ua j.fl I JUfcj _ jVjJ cJl)I (jj i ii o ->- j 4-jI «juj u ^1 j a i Jal a "i ll j t , u 

^ ^jjatj^ La JLsJ _>6-lo Uolc ^jLp-i-l <S3^ OJL>.'"^J l_H^J 
4jjLc) (^oj 4 4 .A.J <jL£ ^ jJlj i( ( _ y xlo^JI i3d>-^' ) ^ » ■ *" l o^-j oLoJUl 

- o-^jLSJI ciUj J*-* - 4 i'« 11 *£Lj-=w ^ 5^a Jjl <jr jfc «-di» ^JL^ 

4.o 4 j 3jSjS ^ (jr^SiS I jjL^ La I jj I Jl^LLa (Oyj) ^SLj L^j . 4 ri.i.i 

.((_^ui) 4iial 33 c? «j .Utt jllpVI < >«^p 0^ ^LiUI jl^ 8 ) 
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j-jjLj cI-j>u 4.1 .♦->■ Lxu* a_-vt J J ^ ljufc J£ . aIjI—C.) 4jI Jj 

j j j£ ■ U> t < *r» 

j girt" (j I JlLa t jLjj.~.'tVI ^ » 1 wlj 4_i_u»Liw ,l > j I JUt La I jj jJ£_jLj <jl5>J 

£jA ' . ..\\ 

"S(Ojjja) L JL^ULa cJf Jjfc" 
— tl 1 \a 10 (j^a JLJjt, ■>. 1^L> I a I jj ( _ ;r J ^ I 1 <-i "i "i (j1 j_>.j? t^JLJ 

S( Jlj) iJ^-La < _ r 3 C^jI <J-4> . Cmirt 

11 « « 

j«J . Iju^j (j^ *=0>t ULLa" 3L3t_3 cJLfi ".(jj^iJ VUj cJS^-ct jcJ" 

Lit (^Tj 

. 4J jLc 4^j_»js .4£^jl4 ( _P»jaJ jj, V 1 lit ^ut < _ T ic (jl^J tfl ijfi ■" - » ■ mjI 
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I Jub ( _ y ^Jljl Jl_SJ" . jj L^oJLa "(djjj^a) L >'!» a JjL>oI jjl JujT V Lit" 
Ji'i'i ljL».|^iA C.'i< LoV 4Jtt 4J^I jj' J^^' L« • 

. <Uiw|ju Su^jSJUo li.j^sj 
•Cr^ 1 'LT-^ 

S La I jl > J Lm >*iK » 

(jl t^-UjJ ")«Llt-flV j-i-T frj-r-l i-ilLLA foJ . J-q-jJI t>C- M-loLc », j ir>L_^ 

(jL>) jljl -*-SJ u ■ i j < lit I jJt (-Vj) J>SLj . 4JiLjl>.j 4 a j« i>> c j^t . . . (J i °> 

. I JUfc ( . 1 1 In j <JIo . 4 njn-OLi cllj-jitjj t * <—<jh ju <jt 

. j n'r 1 L*£ i I lul iIjjlsu I jla ^L! . 4 jlr Ll^ U jjju (jf LljLSLoL otj 

. ^JUloJI 43j_c. «_iLj ("<-»t**i *^ LaJlIc <_lL$jwj jJjlj « " . 'i L^ ^pJl In ?tl I Jul ^ < 

I ^ "<_> 1 j uiljt j-a 4aL>ja L» (JS^ jjV ) 1 1 j-w . I ->-j ( r->_> jjl jljt i , > j-w 

. 4jIj_JI JlLs I Jul 4 j ri-wt Ul (Cjjj^j) JLb Cy LuJ ^ j-w. ^jrj o 1 «"i Out' 

"L^j ( ,^l?iinr oj&j f^" crJL^ "I Jul t-flj-tl ^ ^ 



( ju) (-aL^l ^y.. 4i \j 2bjLiJI L^-aLl^f ju»J j-a jl^I *Tj J£ 

. 4_j <— r. i^-aj 4jI <j-a ^AjJLj i ( _ 7 ^L^&JI jtg^jVl W\ i~h 

\ \ ;A <\ ^LSxJI o» 
". JIjl>JI t-i-wiT Ljl" 

1 JLA Lcjj . 4LW-a- 111 <^£J .*1£LJLj j > nn . .. jj-iwf .4 h-r 1! 



(35) 
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<_ . ') Lje-j <jr ilZLi_ul <<u i JoL_ujJl J J_»_) ^»L3 *4ijjVl sUoLi (jt-^u-a 4_jLgJ_J1 

. (3 J ^ ** 




I 

. ^jt irt j-x^. I JUfe <j? ^->-T l3j^o j^SLl 

Ju^j <jL£ <«JU (Jj t > <i j i H Cyjj irtia ^aajfc. jjixj 4<i > ^ j <ti 1 i L-> 4 >In^ 
3 t tl ~&} jkj-fl-i (Jl (JjJs jj-oaJ t^Wi i yJ 4iCl ^jVl 3jl_Ju 4_C I jli <J>-ij 

<jL^ . i^j-^- t 3^_<a fj. " ) ^ (jJ :3^_« 4\SI rt uh4^ 3j 1 : >-> ! I ■• ^ j 

II 
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4\n c ^yd Cjj ir->ll < " 1 1 n u > t _ J^ -jj i—jZ^jj <_ 1 ^jV jUin j i «i <_lU id 

* * * 

. (j-oLus^Jl oLULUij 5» jlg-a 3 ij.«13» t _jiLa <L±jL>- ^^Jl <Lcljj Ja.2 < u . 1^ o"i i i>Vl 
(jr^J (j^a Iji^Jj \ *y< A uLSLIa <jl lO 1 ^ M tr>" ' "1 ^J>> .' ' ' 4^L». 3.3^ O^J 

. 4_aLal >_jj^m ^^lc 5 *j V U< OjL^ < (Jj-^LLo 1 OJU dlju lZ*jI£ 

o>>*) uL£j ^-j-jiLJaJL ft^^l «_sL>J1 ^ £>-*-»e >*j L*>U 3J>>I 

JlIc ,J_> c. (JyuoJa 4 — (_> m jj_4_ui\-j 5j j> i i ^>L^ 

"'^ cH 9 «_jLjaiaJLj ■ 'j ~ ^ j ^j&aJI <jl^5 • • ♦ \) j "*• ; ^ 

(jJUaJ^ o>^) il)^ JL ^ Jj-_?e_xs ^^SLj jqJ .j j V > ^SL» 

(Jjvj 4_i nj (jl ^jSLgj jLaJLi-1 tj_u«? < V ~ 1 1 1 Jufe (jj ^«^J (_J^_Sj (jl-^ 
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. 5 j , ,^»tL 4jji j<,r>j 5 ilUtl (jL^ La 3_>Lc 4jV (J or 2Lijj jl (j^Jjj J «^>'°> J£ 
_ _ JLa_Ui M ^ SUIdLS^ <>a «^ ljufc ,.i rtltj V 4J&J 

^-^ ju r«Jj t JjjJs l-Sj JtLa «_2±1 j ,jL£ (J-ljjLj 5 t aL>. . I Ji^LJLa ^^^j 

. CjIj i id JlLo 4J3jju jJI j_A oJl>-j La ■ ■ ■ j i - tj ^LVl Jl>- I 
. (j-u^t *LLJ 4jj^Jl» Jl3J i I tj> m u-<fJ tjLA 
! JlA • 5j <i ! I 7c_5c — i^j (jl — £ i I JL& ^ i«* djjl i<U t~i a l-w 

4>a f-j-s*. ( j> ~ i j ^ (jj^*-) -J-S-J .^a-xi»jJLl I JUb ^ ^SLflJ tjl JU^J V ,jL£ 

iIa,U «L>«jIj (- i,A jj jj-si^j . tliJLgeJ L«j 4^^Lc <U i (jr Jk^U > l 

^ S U (^Jl j k m (c2jjj-c) (jl^.^L^u fj 4i^ljLiort-*lJl «^>tl ciJJj <jf 
(jl ^yfl J-S^J 4 Ui >^<a 4 — il i/> <jr^ < — Si* — a (^y^jj) _> — >JI Irtll 

. JLjkJI < _ 7 3 4jUt!l > ^ 1 1~ i_!j-3eJ i_ajjjj t^jt i^-iTI '"'j i aJI I JlA ^Jo^fl-iJ I j ' - -j 

. JU ^ya 4 j mLfawVl 4 j i^i qJI jjb i r->I 4 m rill ^-j_ii3j_4 ^jf JLo^juj 
(jjTtafc i ilLaLu (jl 4jd_ia->,!l <UjuxSJI (jj . 1 fltkj-AM 4 j i rt^ij 5 , ^. Stl 



135 ijj-iJt SoAQJI- 



. (jii^t Ojxoj Ojjjs l^JUs « (j-u^i-t 
"i *r j £ <jj^>.) ( _ 7 ^ ^> j*v a "< 1 1 t ^*s.t (jl i rij 4_lSJ iCij (.nil t a^i^j 

• JL>- ^ eric 



(37) 




3_,LlSJI c Cj[£j .^jJt er-ljJ Jx^3 <jL£j ' illUa Jlj-j V <^ 

I OA fj,* 3j j in rttl 3 <r> 111 ^^JLc J_S^J Llllia <jL£ ^ jJlj 3 if IjuVl 

*ljT LJL (jp^l jj <jL-^Li j*LS ^ jJI (jJSTj-oj jjL-iJLjj) jjb ^jjlII <jL£ 

4_&] ^o^jljD-II J* Jajl >iH jt ^ojaaJ! 

.^Lu^M,VL) ^ >« ,*;._> J^Vl - I*m.,, 1ib-«,T t>£> 

(J>^». ' ,1 II J 

tjL^J . J«m nil jj in ac-J (jjl 4_j^a ( jSJ IjUJUh. LiJUo <jL£ fr.l -wt 

. I jLp. JUuUI <>a 
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(j-c ,.l " « M " Lgjl (J^j jjL£ ,_;.-> i«i rt II jLliej y&jULi £ j . ' " '^ Lr^J 

J£ 1 jjL (J I 4 ■ lt-.ll L;r Lc O^jCj jl£ . J.r> nil <jL^j ^ LfcjLJJLJ 5 ni'lLUl 

I juk JiL>s ^ j^aVl IIvSLa jlSUIj 4_..u^LuJJ ^ j.t~< . „<* ■ , .iVl 

_J 4 5 (JJ£^_l_i) ^Aliacl ^jjLcuVl Jl_>- 1 • c? u-ljjJI < rti^ll 

Sol^Ul lit- ... U^1_j-Lc o^.(j^ 
(.^cJI iSjj^JI t 2uj^J\ SlxiaLJI) .4^511 o'>^- lit* Iju*. e^l 

(jl J^-^j K ^ H>> «J J^LiSj . ^LskJI (Jj-ill (_yi £ l-O . bill Jl£ £>£Lj (*J 4JSJ 

. 4 rtjrt->JI (^Jj j nnjt 4JLJ3 4^, I j Ji.1.1 La jjl^La 

^ -w I -w _ ^LZLlS <i~< 1 4j| (jlaj (cjjj_d) (jl^ tjJjjJtJ (j I Cli^iji jj) 

(<_tlj^iJI ^»JL_^ Jj_4^ ^ tfli tZ-uL^ ^. CjI j m, " i nil ^_i.|jt <_>! j iSJI ^ Ir>« a 

(jL^ I j-A ^ fUijJLjj >4 . .. rt'i ^jLiJoj) j>» J <^ (j 'ii < ) 

jj! pUj jjl^ . 4 rtjrt ^11 .-iLl3 oj^j t^riJjl (jL^ .^qju . (j^-ul '**■ i*^ 



a I j ntVl viiij Jjufe <>c 1j> n \aJb (jl Jj_S p 3 aLfejl frfjj fjjj j in j 4d*SjJI 
4_£jL£J.I 3jj <^-> ^ Julj La ^ p^3\ j -w J}L>. 5 _i r 1 Ju^/l SjLjSJL pfl ■;-» a i 

<jLi_£ y ^jlj! j^>j -> gi ^Li: luL^l^ ^ jisjaVi « , ■ 

(cjjj_a) {jjcJfcJ I JLoJ ♦ (fc*^^ (3jj f p j ' " ') (jl *1»V1 ■ aJaJLl 4_jj^A_c J 4-se-uij 
CjIjI j cLJLlA ^ r, j 1 <jV (J , o *^ V I Qj^ J ' " j T 4-La Lilo (3_l£^> -J. 1 ) * fl-o^aj 
4_Jl 5 j ,,.;1L> ~ Lj < (jj-^) JJ d^ 1 '.'J imU I JL$Jj • 4_Jj 4 j ,,m!L l£>^ 

. SjLui j- ^ c 4 a.,1 < 4jLZLoj 
jJI (>J^) (1>SU • • • Sj^o CjI j (jr !LAJI cdJ j ^9 <±j,.t -a- "11 4JJ jLst-a 
£J-*^J j*JL£. C*Ju La L*J»b jjL£ t <UIJ_*ui ju£. .Ua'q J,^->rt 11 ^ tiljLiu jUT 
j, " c j j p " ■■ 1" j (JLc Oj mi iN. 1 "j (jl^ I a, I if . 4j jj JoLajVl £jLse_a 

<G1_jLj£ ) ■ p L" 1 1 4_»jijJt 4i^.jJLI t « pJ 4 ojl «*) ij^j" ■ .. ^ 4jISj 

. 4 *C 1 <aj <_fjdl JU^jJI 4jjj-o ^^jk 

« . i | «. » _ - " • i" 

* ^ 

t-Lb^? <_ul j) La. V if 1 , V j« i ii I'm'? JuLl . IjUb i^j (jryjl pj9_) «"< Jl2J 

(J_f»_J LLs j_>3 1 ^ I i^i ~j (jL£ (^yjJI (^_uja-J 4 15 (_jJa 4 j <i 1 -kJ I <\JLi 1 j>-i- ' ^ 

3 ■ A i-~ .*>L^ 4-C j<j ->, I, I i_iUj (j-Adua ^) * T < 1 2jL>-ij 4 i^i .Li^ a 

JL3_^ t4 m II \j. a\ *4_-ajj 4_3j_i__> Jo I. m ,11 ^ 4_m j l^w ju 

jnm Pr T I ^ , ,n ^j.a ^jr-ilV "ILj l_3 . ^j-z*. I 5^_a j » 1 L> jj a II *^Lc 
Ij^Lla jaJ l-jL^-V ...4^_a oljJL 4 m SJI >Ak j^t 4-lSLI .^^Vl 

. Ljl3j Lj_La 
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ljj_>._a *Ij_3JI <jl (J_J-2j 4_oj_*JLa Lgj L—-j_4 4_JJ *^jJ>Lc ♦ (_— 1 jJjlj-> ory-#1) 
cLUj (_Jjj_a) 0_>-j Jl_j 4 » °t « Ci Ju 4-jUgJJI ,ji jJjs ^_vjJLj 5.V j 4 in rtll 
j— (Jaaj t S " 1 1 4 » *»r lit Lc-"» i3jj"i <a L— — J?J <tl 2 j a vr « 4-Lb j — -HI 

. < _^-» >j 5jl o "i i »! (Jfo 4 <«->—>■ 4-Laj) ~- I g _JL_A LajI J> CjjL—' (jSL! 1 1 fl-iua 

* 111 

I^IS" 5-UJ.I _JL_u J^uJi Jj^ r U3 JSIj ^aj r L 

4 tU>4 uiH i ii aIj ^jL>- >_ iK J-^J (_] « <tj L«_^ 4_2_iL>. (jj^jjjj) 4jla g I j i U> n*4 
. I fel— • Jj ——Jail t - < 1*V ,! I j j** La— £ L^jfcJs^j La tjLfc^_i_uj 4_<_u Ij s— Ul 

j-— >-T JL_>- 1 j _$Jb Ltk — ajj} i 1 $ \ (_j^>\ <_ 3j> 1^ 1 t <j->» I jj 1 j >.j 1 

4 o-PaJi II (jj t'v. (j^o ^>j-" L*> (Cjjj in **« lmJ >j»L^i ^tt l^t a <_>^J 

t< rij in!l liDj (^-^3 4_lL 1 11 a SJLmJLI (jtj iJLx->- <Ul ^.la_> (jL^ i(jj^_>Jl 

I^jI j^-aj (jL^ m^) 3 j^jG 4 |<i«K< (JoLl^ jJ-qjij (jL^ I « L 1 

^ J-AJ iJj>u . 3j£Ls ^yJI (J^ojj SLseLflj . La tjl^La 4jjLi_i_u 4_LxLi C-Jlj La 
Cl>j ((^jjjIjJ^ (_>v_i_ul) 4-Lae— a 1 ^<ij, 1 n " j ^>j-Sj ^3 181 uaJHI (j!j>JlC. j j_| « ~ ' 
C^AaU j.,Ig> UL> 4j1 *^c.jJL» i5, v.j>. 4-».j^a (jj)5^"<-. u (j\ Jl^j ) j-A 4 «i ml 

. JL>JI ljuft ^JJ J-uoj JlS 4^-3-1.1 (j! Jjit-u .^UJI 
ijl . . . j_4> 4 ^ . .il C « -k" 4_ua_iaJi <-illj j< 1*1 u (jl ^jJLj (jjSLj aJ 4jI j&jSu (jl^ 

. dU iij Lo _>L*->t ct _*j t jSLj j ^ q 4_al A ft i_di j ^ jJj jL^ «u? jJ ^'t 



^ • ' » ^ J^Vl lt^- 1 2L_t*a_SU aLjJLI (j^i'qj 5JL>- ^ L^sl 

4 i m r> «l j.iVil (^a^j L*-J I JL>> O^-f I < rtj\ ij^ UJ-^) Sj>SLflJ 3 jl t mil 

, L^J^Juaj 4_L>J. I CU^aLiij 

. (3^_>II ^_)LLaJ»JI 4 Ac J)lUl La I JL4> 
.5 i/iall ^ ni ij 4_L>JL I Ot.al3> i_LUo JLjlj 
^L^j 1 4 La ( _ y ic <_jj jJL 4-Ldui ^lr c JL£ ( (jr jjj cHJJ-*) U^J 

. V gjUlL . <j La J£ « (.jjjjJI (jSj pi 
t «GL^ (^Ja 4_> ^Ls Jjua jJi^l jl£ (<__>l jjLJI ^jls J^) 3 i^nt 4±«uL> ^Ls La 

L*jj .^aJbVl u_a^j Lc->j • 4jLx>. ( _ y J3 I «t^a LojJ (jj^> J i r> j»J-fJI (1)1^ (J^' 

^JJ (_jLaJlJI < _ jr 3 j*Vii J (ji (jus j " <i t ,l (jjo . 43l J -w ^ j>j j — i-T ^j^SLj ^ ~ -»■ 

.<Jj^>J| ^UuJLiJI Cjl^jVl villi ^jX. i^ls^u {j\ {JrTt i .ij 
4 .r> ^ tjjJUs 4 o ,»l j 40»JLl 5 jli^Vl 4 V .■■'ill t 4_L>J.l La.) 

1 1 o*i Lj j _> i <i 1 1 ^ja «Li_Llj 4_nL-w ^j-* 1 ^* 5 j" ml ,_Jj>-j 4j I ^ M ->-T t ^ ' J ^ 03—^) 
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4 ,,ia'i \ ... t rtj*s . L^3 £j_>-jJ1 (jSUj V cL_iL> 4J}L>. ^12 £jj j_ui JjlJs 
i4_!Vl ij^J (jl L pa^ "i a 1 1 (j_a <jL£ < »4_>.jjJI oJL^j ^j l.n ."u (jl_j 

^ ta^ll iZj^ iVi I la 4^jJlj>J1 JUljV (_£jLoj 4_i£J (Sj^rLwa 4-^_">— a Jta-22 
run jl 4_-usa_SJI ciiLj (jt (jj_3j_Ji_j ^JL«JI frLstj! t^Jft u-ullll (j^a ^LLjjJ tlJLLfc 
(jl-uil) 4 i-w- a \£j~ l '"'^ I— SjLuO |<|ft.l I (jt jjfl <4 m flj (j T( u'C) ^ I J <Cuoi 

d Nl'Kj II I (jt£ >J J ^ 

J-Aj tSjJol 111 JU Ji IS") 1 1 JL-2J . £_J_LJL) I 1 *w| J 1 }r. \ 4 t U flj tj-C Jjfcj 

t <_dj^>Jl jj 1 ais <JjTj < *ij i^ill <_lU j j^>T ^Llj jI <J£t_j La LJLS (jl£ . t_>j_c 

. 4 j 1 j r jja ml c.1 Jj) 1 nil (J^LLaJI i'iiii ujl?-^ jL<a^ 

4_ll£JLI 0*jL£ jj . <_JljL^JI (j^j^- 3^ (J^ (^ Lj-Cj (jJaa'i'n 4_tla (jL£ 

>4 ij 1 JjL_Jl < 3> J »J'j 4 j jjcj j-Aj t "l">l 4 II (j-i» "1 a J (jL£ ( 4J 

(jl uxjj (jjIloB (~,^j^ LdU jLoi 4jLqJ£ (j ^ < C*i 1 i^a if^*Uj£j UJ>*~* J 1 " ■ LLlLi 

<_aj-»j (jl£ • 1^-* <J'^ fli <— s^aj <i\ : tj JJ-*^I J-^' Ch° tj^J 
Jjtjst-j ^ I ^ i<i* i_iLii t_V>-j (jyil 4 1 iiiilLt (J« rtl I ljuk jJiJL 5 1 o ~ ■>,[] jjJI 

5j>»A 4 tt 1 n i 11 C^jL^ . Ij j 1 11 > ^Ljj^j Ijlj tt— ajji I ljut jJ^->» JUk_i (*^L1 

(jt ^laj ljufcj . ^. V jJl jv . jljLjua] t x> <~.l«w JlS (^j-jjIj^ (j^uul) 4lpe_ia (j^a 

l.rtt.V uaLLttJ t_*3l£lil t_3j-C- Ijpjjw^a-A (jSu 41 i^irij (j^aLij! jIjLloVI 

i t j (jrutJI J_c. I, U • i iJlj^Vl joJaAja (jja (j53 _ 43l j 4j n A 4-J1 ol^Vl 

.(J5*tl (j-C I JU*J 

(j^t-ul) (j^s t— >1 U->- <lluaj 1 4 fin II i_lUj (j_« ^ 1 g &jj j 4 111 (^ya it_dJi JLjlj 



fjLc 4 — a m\ j V-\ f j JL_i-lj «4jJU (JAJ *— j\ U^hILj (Ojj a) »'l hi — <si 

jf j^^JLc llx_>- Lo-L—j I Ju La J-jL-uj ^LLj-c Cj>LLxsIj . 4jJLj jji n-fljJsJI 
^jj-ol ^cj (jrjijii ^ j i r> I t_3j_liJI (jl «<jijr !ju OJ^r? 

O-* f I ,<0 J i-jUai. L5 J-d jj? (jl (yjJj^J ^a^j) . ^ I j - ^-c u a! J 3J 

t_al nil ^1 ^qj JL-SJ , . . J i/t iill c? _a «_j^UaJ1 JL>.f jl ...(jjS^j) j? . ..(^ 

^jj (jL£ . <LaL£ 4_jj>L2-c.j (_LaL^ ftJJL^J I jli-w jLseJuVI 
i 'v n 1 1 tfL>« I ^LujVLj j * . 1 j ajl 3W J i uJ i_a^_i-u . <Laj.il I <— 1j)_l.-»J I 4 j<i^ 
tjljj V 1 j S» i a A 1 <?J j ->-j 4_i_>- 1 J (j^a ' " J <— Sj-taJI ~~ flj ^ 1 5 *<* 

jJikJLlI ^"i *w (jj J 1 ^ >■ ; _ y j3 j^jS ^oj , <lLjjJo SJajcJJ 3 JL_>J j Ju 4_>j t-> a 
^L^jI (J^J <jT iJ a ~*-~J (jl ^jlVi <«m t« 4ji I jL^LLa (j£j ^aJ _«uA . Lgiiwl JL> La Ly l\ 
-(jjJL>JLj 4 ;j i aj La_>j ljufc (j1 „ V <i"ir I j . 4jnf ' . ■ maj Ltujuloj 1 se r V>l_g 

jl <_ >^Ji (3^^ « f 1 ■ *y <* j (1>SJ i L4J L $ , l i <<~i " j! ^ j t->"i 1 J V Lojj . <_ 3 1 j_«J I ^jji 

'(lt^ ^J>») i^>i>=- 

(_yfl 'o^LIj * Lt l^i-Ll^a Jo-»j aS Ijla ^UuLltl <_>LL^>> <jl Lyij'j 

J^LJw «LjLLL1 I * r> W a i "r i*? 1 rtl*^ .biila ^4^1 (jl Lia_£jj JL.5J i4 a ->Jl 
^ ^>o (jVI iM" 4 to (jl 1; jlr Liill <i r ? ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ j -^Vl cnl jJ^JI 

i L^HjLj^ _ 1 * l*i . ^ i^i 1 LiZLdj^La c-tj r*ij La cfJl i A (jl^ 1 3 Lis . Loj j'w 5-jLjI 
<jj& Lat . Li.it f 4_^j>.L-i~i (j| (_y j a *i lis tcili (3>^ ^Jj - . « I j « ''-^ j 1 1 ^ o j o 1 

iLLoIjjj^I (j^aJL^ 
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(jJLLjJjLi) 

jJI Jtj-tU <-iLse_iJaJl ^^ja ^ n 1 j ?JLi ^3 ^jrA-j^a 4_lL-u^JI (lLjjj_«) t_^3 

OlsfcUaJi 3^1£ t>o tjru^LjJI jL*-iiL .» Jl3 . ill Li- Jaj>Jl (j-t-lj jjlS" 
I i_Jl5 jJL) ^<J jJ <LjI j. a aJJa _ j^aVl A Ac L>o j-A I Jufc (jLSj 

^jJLc I «" <i 4jL*_«I ^Jij— 5c_j ' . - j t ■■ j i u Lflja 4_i_)L»- j ii ij <— 9j 1 11*^ «< 't-r <r>ll 
i4^uj_U,l 4jjJlj (_^>lj^( ^1 * *-" ■ uL <Lnirt*i (J*i flJ jjl IjbLLm a - (_p=>jVl 

Tju L7 £^ jl^Ij t (^JLb jJ jUio) c_JaLi. Sj j-fl jLcTj ia£_^VI ^ 

< icfl\ j^^l ^112 «^jjLi I jUlia 

(_o^jIb (j I 4jSJ i^ftlaj (^ij |«J 

(jl VjL=c_« t5j-j SJ1 r r> ckJT dL>uLi ^ i« a {«j »4_jJL>JI 4_ap til <J-i.1 J (JLd 

. 4_u> (j ^i] < Ja Lae."i j 

(jjSLj Lajj . JuVl (jJJ 1 j n t'i (jl 6^*? ^ »1 j ill tJLLjfc j-JLi i'L <u 

jmr jLj^jI lILL^I Lftjj t^ljJI ^ ♦ I JL>- 1 i 'nj^ja L*j j 

1 43 4j^JI5iiOJI 



^ J Ir> i r>l jcj jj Jljj jj Jlj j_4>j L)1 « i jUoj 3_1 — JaJJtl JkJLc. 

rf ' # * 

. Ci <a i JiS cZj j t I jj^Jj 

SJaj^c. jLc ^3 t 4 j UL m al i^jjJI 4_a^c. ^L»oL (cjj^-«) jLt-o ^ 

<_yfi3 j j • mJ ^j4>_5 uJlxaIII^ 5j_iIiL«JI 4-C 1 mil «UJLtt ■ la ■ * <aj ^Laj • 4 i"m « 1,1 

Ju^_jJI ( . t ~iK a ^yJI < ■ i rt> V J (jl * nil t j-« <jL£ t n i ^> 1 1 1 j 3j__»iLaJI «Lcl i_uil 

! jut < _ y _$_i_J i— i-it Ju i 4_) <j-=>l — »J! ^jji li J I JU^ jJI JjJa 1 u/L) ^5_3__J 

(ji io (jL^ (_yj-L<a_c jl _ i ig i L> LjI i s\ a < ~ i i at Lit (Jjua-oXI jjLSLa 
JuaJLcLa . 4_ljL>JU <_yJJ <Jj-<y c^Li ^<J j ji irtfl Cjj i /ill t j5LI * j_j-LuaJI Cjj 

. jmJlju^J I Cj j i r> 1 1 I JUt i— 3 Li- 1 <L» I (Cjjjjo) 
t_3^i- SjLjI ^^Ja ^j>o ^ irfill Oji^ll I ju±> Ju£L2!L> ,jV 1 1 ju* i o ~n (jL^ 

. 4_i3 jL>JLj (_^>L>JI (_3jJtJI ^\~d < j»1 JLscILutl JlSJ . Jjjj-iii < _ y ^ A i aiTi\ 



V 9 

- \ nij'nf ? 3 jJaj ,J^L>- (2>>s 1 o^jlr ^x SL-v . a i ij.iti 

.(jiii M 3^ j «, i 3 JlL) ^j-a <— 1 1 J 1 3 f jl m o.i ii 4^>>T tJ^J 
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t^j ii o i "it II < ~ i °\j—iZj \ ^ • iJaJI ^ i"i nil . 4_j_m O j) ir-> dij i 1 1 ljufe 1 



<38> 




^yJI JJjJaJI ^u-L-u JlS £Jj_uJI JujuJI ^j? I JL^llLa 3La^3 ^jua I 4 eLijjJa ^ J 
^-*J ( _ t j4)J SjlJsLIII JuLc i . a rtTi i^3j_4ju . . . i_ r flpj Jljj__jJI <_ J'i.'s a 

3jJ,l_i ^Mic j^lL ( _ > 4il.i.,.x.-».VI I jjfc (jL^ . jLi-jJI Jioa ^ V .I S<j (j^aLi^JI 

L^jI_£j JUp-jJI jj_iu ^kj-ajj (j^ft't m (~i jl J^>-) < <LdJ «- i.L liJLj JgJl JUj-JI 
< *" i < \ tVfo . tjj} i*t> jJLua_J (— fll II , UJ> i^j 4JsJL>- Jjl^ <jSLJ ttfl'a rli C^po . 4^3 ^j^a 

ClijL£ _ <LjJI (j^ii \ tt "n La JLlc o i^b (jK . « ^.Ir>» a [4 a, l-a- " uJ ^^Jl 4_lSLUI 
L—ml m ~wj (J o CjJL^ Cj^jJI (j <ifl*> (J? _b (jSJ «»L^ J ^ I jtn ( _- r a ^ J-^J 

ij jr r S^Ha jlij jl^ <ul ,y jJL l( 3jjJI u^Li- JjLLUI j JU^iVL. 
145 — 



* ... — 

.L_3L». (3^*- (3^*'-* lO-^ i>^b 

".^iJ l>Li" 

2LUJ.I <Gj^» o^l -(^j>-) "jL^tJL Ijla jjlaT Lit ,!;■„».' 

t_/i 4_cL-JI £-JjJ 4_*La1 Jljj V JjLS _ liU ^Uj (^^j fj j-A . 4jtLa 

La SjLil ^LL^cl ^ J*_AJL ^Lej t cdLi3jVlj J*i <M< <>a SJU. ^Jz 

, 4_>-j Ll<9 ej) i/a.) 
.<ZlLl£ La <-^j!j er^^ . <~. o i ■■"mIj j ii <-mIjjw) czJLd Jjv 

"SljjLt ^K Jfl -i,»T" . V UI 2UL5> cJiSj 
Stephen king — 146 



".SjJLLj jujw JLse_j V dulja ^Li^ja JJJl! ^Jl (_^ju <jl <'hlf " 

5JLL M (jja «t -w _ (j 3 -ft ^e-JJ c^L^j (jLj JL_i_i_u till j JL_a-» 

j i n ( _ 7 ^ oJ a. . «__ij^^J1 (dij^_>a^ — y '*<» i \ ~ 1 -^O _ jjt " j a! . - 1 i j i j $ 

IjjJajj (jj-*jscj^ ( . 1 (_yA tj mil i"i-w^->- I 4v, 1 t i ii_9j_LftJI ^r" <ij t JU 

.4_JI 



(39) 




(J-4> i__Sj->J1 J 4_»lj_iJL> jJljuu < ■ 1 La. t if J . J L^ J ^°J UJ^ U *^* > 

Sgfrj) 1 nj La ciJLLA 

. I *_j j < 1 1 4J jjv- _j la ''^ _ IjLA , V rt" r I Lc->j _«i - La 1 Sj i^i ^ ^ - ■- JLaJ 
-|47 4jj*aJI^*a4LJI : ; ^ 



V n) . 1} . mt a c ^Lj 4.LSJ ^^jJI Ollj ^ ^M^, 0 t a <jL£ JLiJ : ^<u 

.(jLmjVI 3L-=- ^ £jjL=tJ La I jui> 

•<j—^ <j^J i>» t^^t (jrUtUI (ju) Vj ((^ul) (j-J 

La I JUfc (oii^ l£j jL'O <Ujfc* .i>^*-> Cr ic 4_L>Jtl £>i-?J \^~a'>t . ^LjVl 

a jufe 1 3 >"i ^ <j-a t^^JLJ »1 o fnf OuL£ lilli <J mlj . (j^jL*J_j 4j1 <i i i n~j 

^La Lj_.iplj) . ((jrj_£L^a j|) . (JjlLjj <±->Jj) .((_>iaJbJ Jjljjl) . 4 V ...ill 

n r 

d*jL£ ^yiJI^ ^j-uj-^>) 4 iia aLci j_jrn in 3 <__*jL£ (_>«^J JLj^LUJLj 

. Lbj^la ( _ 7 L=- 4l>JLI t i lq j , 4l>JL1 ^lr ^jjj^jkJLl 4 « iXt 

j"j j^l 4jfcAfao i - ^fl JloJ 

iJLiLsr mil jj) « iVc^i 5_uLjJ1 S^JLI ^yia ^SJ ^ Ju^_j La J-sej ^qJ S_^a Jijl 

.Sja^oja ^Sjj joj ^V : AX" ^ya 



(— r.L mJ 
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J-3J 5 1 ^" t VT°\ JLdJ S I JUfc CiUfr ( a& (jrUtill L^jI i 1 ■ U 4 Jl3J SjL.mil jK_uij 



(40) 




<■" r j o U j^JLuaJI C > j in tl ^ o 1 1) La. 1 if Jj-^' ^JJ 4_dJjJa < i<-»" ? a (jL£ 
Ju^)_jJL> t_&jJaJI Jl3J . I .H A ' ^ (JcLuiIu JLi-Ij t_£jJ»-l Sj-js 

> C\^> Cj'-^l ' < J (jjj i (Cj_J 3-^") 3 j 1 A ~h. ^ I n->lj t L_ui a] I II M ^Jt^ uuJI 

j 1 (_jTi j t*t tZ*jli> tj ' ' 

^ jJI 4la-c ^ 1 jut J£ (jL^ J-2J icJLfl I o< \L\5L*> j^aVl j^S-j .Urt'i 

jjUaJl (JlL<4 uLtjLL&d . 3 4_L»J.I t 4j J— >0 Jj^atxJj Jij-JLl (J->- J 

. 4 <o <_jLi ^La I <_p=>jVl 3l_3Xa ^ jjJL j 4jlj5 fj Jl3J 

i«a fZi *4jj| < _ ;r ]3 (3 Ju 4 i \ A lIjLs J <~,<">l£j >4 In 11 4jl£L« (Cjjj_a) <_Ji3j3 

. LtLUl L^iL^w 4JujJo (3^a 

.4-Lol 

lift w • II 

149 ij^-JI Uillll — — «- 



,jl ^ 4_£J) 4_>| ,nfL ^<-*-"n <j? Vjbe-* Qj" nl 

-2 J 4 d "'v > (_jLjJI t_jLJl (jri i <a (— iLi ^Ld ^3 t( \'i $\ 4_aUaJI 4_)jJ 

3 <c*jl_£ . I i i ii lj)j^.j_4 .<_JL>. 4JajJL)l doL^j 

4_1T jl»-j3 tTjjL^ (Jj-y i «"<ll Sjltwj «^uL£ i_u> i- r<5vU 0 lr j (^jjji) 1 ^ lHja jlSJ 

. <— >j)~*^ a jl jjS/ I 4_j>-jJ (jyic Lcj^uaj-a (jL^ . k_j I jJlJ L> SLLuLa ^LqjJlS 4_pl£ 

♦ cgi. ,.11 cru^La jlLu isj^iJI 

i_J j-^cus CL)jj_a ( __ r ^l I (. 4jj-iii 1 1 4 nj, I ->i!l mil 5 jJsLLII ) JlJLJ 

^ I j ... jUl;; * <uL£j 5JSl ^L^JL o^jVl ^ jLJI 

((j^sL>.) 3 ' " ^ I jUL LiJjjjij ts.i t-t n <Gl *»■ <i i <o < . J <ij i Jljj .^^vlll ■ t- ^ ~ 1 1 

4JU1 ^ ^LSJ^I <>a tfjUiV \-xJ>>\S <U.jjJ 4_J1 J^jlj ^-xJI IjUfc o\ Sj^lJ^a 
j-j-C- 4_i\jl£LII 4_^>-j ^yic iTjjSj^jtJ I jiijf t4_j_clj t j£l3 L*Jj . CLi^A o gll 

Sj^LUI" 4 , ^ ^1 ^j^uaJI j t<H Olj JL^J jUj .4 oh" Ul 

. 3_U Jlc Cj I jJ 4 u 1 4_jj_i_uJI 4_2jJL>J1 .4j^_uJI 
4 1 11 o -^Jl kljli Ji (j^jiVl 4_fcjLLJl l1*jL^j CjI <i K (Jj^c^s (jL^ 

jL^ 4_,L^JI ^ 4 t,l «GL^. p^'tj .SJUJL^. ullVT j 1 "i « ~) OJL^ 4 flh'tt 

.4_4jJLi]| 4JVI kill] f iVi.Mj 
(j'i**. _ (Jjj^>Jl (J 4i^U (3_5_LLi-taJ I (Jjl« i~ I-*- \ mlj [jri i 1 11 ! I I gjlf C-Jt 3J JLoJ 
^jLLuul Ji_x» 4^>>j-».-| a i_3j^>JI j I in' e^jL^ I ^ jlr. 4-iLlSJLi lIlo ^ I jJ c*JLjT 

1 rti-^ 4.j aJ a (_J(Sm 4_jlj)_^ (Jiw|^ 4jala O^jJI ,JI jls Sjjjw^a (— l^iSJ 

< ■ 1" < 1 ^ "r 5^ 1 «i J (^Jj_iij (jf JU V . . . 4_4JjL_SJI j mill ^j-* (jLila I 
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S<_LU Jl£ ^j-oJ! i llala-La JJljj I Jui> 

* 

^"j olc <j! ^> &j i 4laj iSi )Ij (J^ojI . 1 j ^ la I j, l n ljub (jV i <LL>j lULi 

••• 

. I Jul I JjJ^j-a ^cJ 
I Jul I jufc J^al V L? . I JlA 
tlj^wVl tills Jljj V dijLS" t 4 rtj^j aj r„r u ,.rt V Julj . lj>-Lii ^-i 

(jj)JuJl ^ ^ T " <LaJL»Ji L3 J_5 «jj_c<3 Oul^ »JjLLa3 ("i ^^lll 3jj i^iJI 

i-Lljjl JUu I 4J*^ «l5>**^ ^J"^ Ct^ *Lh* J-^J-^ L>^ jJaJJU I Jul 

^ Juij *L_ili=. t_9j_jLJ 4jV 4_j_3Ll^I 4_«Ju>. <?t U r I JU3 0 ~ nl> IjLA jjl Ojj-a 

-| 5"| 4jj-J15jiLJI — — — 



^jric Qj j j ^ i n )j 5Jjj_L> i^jUsI . ill illjjl j < m ClJLa La I jj 4_i^=>Liw ^LwjJI 

4:1 JLi V .4jrtUtl JjJaJI Lilt ^ SjL-SJL 4M JU .4-uaUJl JjJaJI 
ij-a nSo La < In <t*4 < a&jfjj i ( _ 7 _i_uLx3 >~/^>j ^ ^jjJ Lr^ls Lt^, i » ^ ^iLu 
L;T J9 ^jjjJoJL 4-jjL i ii (_iijL >1 «i jl ( ir^aJIj 4jI ->» . 4_lj_La Jfc^ j! C-^BjJI 
iiAJt jJ (^SLaVl (>a J jV* M J 4jjJ <jl_£ Jl-£] iLiSLfrj jlII Jj>Ia 

• iJj? * " '[Jj>* ■"' q *(Jj t mi a Si-iLl (J^lJ? tLjJjJLJ >!r> lrt^tj L^-Ji 

^'\V\ < o«jJl ,^1 <J_a <_3j jlj (jL_£ 4-LSJ . . . p. U_j j^SLj ^ 

4 *i 1 <">.S 43j-i uJ (Ojj^cj (_£jJl (jJl a Mill (J^w_^J1 t j_« j«->-uVI « rt f m "1 i a 

j^»Vl 0^ -^i* 4^L^jj Jjj^ ^jJI J^jJI <>9 j^-Vl « jt.^illj t 3 jKtl ^ 

.(jVI 4^l»o Lp) cJLs . Lj 4-tj»o L^j) dJLa jlaJ 
SIjJII cdLJj .^J j_A j J^j a >JL j ^ j»l_L) ^ jJl J^-jJI 4; J H" 

4-1jI c) j\ y t ti 4J 4_jI jj j <l_Li (Ojj «) £ .0! m» «±j>Li JlLa 

. ^ 1 f 11 j 1 n a iCjj^Mj-i 3-* ^p_a-i5#) 4 1 1->^> (jlc jjljiaJI (J^J . (cl>j3^>Lj 
(3-I^-ij j-Aj >4 j a ^^ja S^j^jJLl CjLcj_ujJLI dL>oLj Cjjj_4 3l_5c_3j 
. ^ m a ^ylajVl < _yic: SLoill (3ljjVl ^j^a ^ ua^jaJl « ■ 1 j 1 oJ cLa-S 1 «j jLSLjj 

^yJl (ji- Jill JL^-J 4jLjjJl ^JLI (_fl^>- (j^JO tP-II 4-Cj^J>j.l (.^iUJ f»l^J 
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. ' . 'J ^ ' '"'**'**' Ij _ <Lal£ <Jte-fl-C<3 

.SjLiLfl II) IjLA <_>SLj (qJ 

. 4jol ..111 <Ul j^ujJU Jjlc.1 viU j JUkJ 

t JLA ^SJj ' ijrHr 

(_yjJI < ^ * ■ u n ^jL>»jj» (- 1 1 1 hi ' L^JLs 1 jub (J^df V ( _ r J5LJj 

. tLf-il jj-t-flj 4-jI 3^>s ol j j-SLoj ^Jt jLp- 4jjJ 4_i£j * <G 

|«Lu (jl^ 4jV (^Jj) C*b5 JlSJ . j_*_i-usJl O^utfJI (_j.ii.o-A (JtaJL>.j «r<l"< 5 JloJ 

. LlLZLaj 1ui;h« . 1 «"i l^n_r< i.il La JlIc , UJlAJI ^jVU j m. An X JLaJ 

„i alia Si «n.\< o-Jl >L»->JI i_>L vjJ <. ; ,,0 -U; « ! jjii ^ ^^£J 

crJ>ij 6^ viUfi. <jt-£ <>• J— 1-^1 Uj Vj i .n o K 

< " ' .edjj_JI Ui3j1 ,j i <■ Ju>.Ljj (^^) cr^l A>*"*J (3i>-^' J'j^ 3 

J^-jJ (>^-J ♦(fJ 2 ) c ■* a (t>*^JLH tr^- 4 ^) JL*-s"VIj ^Lfl <ji C-lj! 

-J 53 i*^-JI*i4UH 1 



5 JLwjJI ^.Vjjb oJliS JLaJ »(l2jjj>s) Lj i cQlis JlSJ . i'iX djl 

*>^- L-« I Ju4> J£ ") I JUb L^A»_a Jj-» all j^jtn" < kI V" 

. Ij^j J^t V lit 

UJj l4_> <juaL_>JI 5j^« rr-JI (J<i ttt 4_l«J i3^_t t t^aJI 41 1 al <j-o pJ>->- I Juk (J£ 

"...J^T V 

tjrtj jUu <"i< i r> lLILLA 
Lj I jub <"<l« <^ I iUL tfrjJLgJ j J t ir->tl CJJ laJI (jLui Ci O tSi\\ £y* £>jUS) Juljj 
5 ua 5j t-JLtsu (jjj-i) (JJtb JuLl S(JiaJI 3. l2uX\ 4_iL>J! a jui> S(cjjjja) 

. Vfc. oi^ lt^ 1 <^ jUiVi oLm 

5 aL «v .nil 4_3j, » 1 jJLsull ^ lr> mil J *\ ^jjSetiS ^ \c j. Iri ij JLj>-?j ' 

^ Jul o'LZj 4 jlr oJJm JlSJ i4lS_c t. .Um ^ t >SLIj . 41S r ^yic ^j^Vl 

.>kUI Cy* J^-Vl ^j^JI J*^l laSLAj .4_Jfi: JMUJl JjU-J 3.g j^j 
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Jp-j — >-l L*jj 4_j| i-iVy U (J^-l J » ,J_j — !a (j^a I j_A j^Ls j SJ 

■ j>miI ^cLyuSJi «Lua2Jj <L>V oili J3UJI 3 h^V 
J2_Sj <jJ <L>1 JLs UaJLic 4_5_j_5_^J1 Jj-Sj {ft oJjjf (jVI 

3 j irt.tl 3jl j i ii CjjL£ j ir i (^Jj_*i (JJ^) Sji j in j«J 

. (jLfj-u ^aVlj 1 1 1 JlSJ 
j*jJLj I g 1" n j (jt JUjj ^j-c j_A lis JLdJ . Lgjfcj^Li jj-o (jjjj!) Jl3J 

. 1 t 1 4 1 1 u rtL) jJLl <LjLL*j • " *^*^>- (<_j^al_>) i /> L?e-i lj'<* U 

3jL_a_uJI i— >!_> <~i iilr T I <a JlIc j 3jI j mil (j^o *- ~ Cj-jL£ (^^oj!) 

tjric- ^jLu oIjuj icJ^ jJs L3U a j^SLj 4J&J <_jLJI ^tJLa oJjLwj 

L»l ciJLLA jjL^j *lj_gJ1 4_s«jI_) ^t-Lu-J iZajL£ . 1 j »; O^J ^J) 3— ° <3^° 

. 1 LOJLJU* 

I iLa S ju>JI I jla 3 i jji. '---^j < _ Ja_3_a ^LT 43 M3 

i 1 I jj jj^a 4JLi-u ^_i-T <J^A~=>~ (djjj^a) Cy lc. I Jljw 4-3J.3 C-jL^ Jl_3J Si±jJL>> 

i=*ul£ , xTiY 0 ) . 4 i't'.\ a ^jJaJLij i4 . log II i^-> Alt I JlLo Laid jji^l < ~ c tt j n^»T L^iSJ 



4 irt Cy* 4_j_mL_fc*VI 4 a ■ • 3 La S i <"j iLfaj ... 1 Ju I Ljj_3 j^SLj ^jJ (Cjjj-c) 

. jLjcHVI I ajSi Lr lc (J^j^" Iju II Ijlaj . 4 ->JL ^atjJj&MJ » m«II 

4-jjj <ji Laol rt~ rl j-A (ju) jl <>» ^julJ \ 4 t^j ^ jJI -l-l^jJI <Jt j 
• aj'saW <GjIj I j] Jjt-oJL) jLstjjVl ^jXc- ^JlSj 4 1 1 ^r~< i u **J (eujj_a) 

iJj-UI 5 i j AjJI <i_ii5l tiit ^yja lo^ aL>oL> <l>»>Lm< 4->j-u» La juc <_^i». 

' - ■ ^ 1 — "<* . t ^ A 4 gjSJI cLuLaj ^ i In U 4^Lv OjL-* j JL*_> 

5^iLij_a JljJ^M tZjjL^ JuL) 4Jjdftjua 4 ■ i u" a (jjf jt i 3^ j i'C 1 i 4 oijtll 4_3j-C. ( _ t j3 

ALL J n-.^J «GL£a Jl jj^l cillj *L2JL f.Ls« 4 j "< q £l jjl ^ l^j-^r* uL£ 
jlj_jJI jj^J a * JLJoVL SUai a SjjuJ^UI cl^K .SJLjJl^JI 4m, .11 

. L>-j^ i^i a (jLS^ jJI 1 3 JLsLlII jIjl^ c_jjL=c_) ( _^tsj*2i\ ^ylc lj>3 ' * (_j Si a 
^.IS 3l*KJI ciiij .5JL^.| j 4-«J£ c-itf o 1 ^- er*J 

4j? ^JUj ^jJI qaJUI j jiwIjlMb <jljJU>JI ^^ic 4jauSLa C-ol£ jH>-i 

4-ij "i*v a (jj^Jl) 4 «iK lIajL^ . n,V a 4-qj_^_^ 4jI£j Iju ^ jJl j (jrO^_* 

(JLUL. lij^i uLSj j-^Jt f>l-i*Ji . r,L> ^jln U jl^LLo ^ Ijl j^3j Ijl ^ 

j JLsfcJu ^ i la3 ; a > 9 j ^ (JSLjw 4 j < <^t ! I Jf^JLil ^jl , I ^ g Ly^* (^K'I—l^jJI 

. (jJJ-Ju) (^J^-ii) (^JJ_i) ^^JfJ^lf^ 4 q-j il**< i n a Jojlrt-fc. 
(jj> A, > U i.i mi i^ttl ^tiin (jLl. Ijj) ,a m a U^-^ 4j1 j aVl La Tj .mfj 
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Cj\S 3 .^jS ^ LLj-l^j^o ^Uj J*_^J 4^ > y : ,„l <_fjJ! Liiill oL^j 

i— M^ajJial ^JijjJ! <_«-Ju_>J I (j^e <i* flj _ ( _ 7 jJulJLI 4.Li o 1 j-»->- ( *(_y<i <-llU-A 

* «. — 



(42) 




jljjl 4_>. jj j a .^.j *. cujLSj .^UjJLSJI 4_ulSJI 4JVI ^Lol cJl3j jl£ 
. VI ^ lr 1" <n ^L>-j .U uij SLflLo 4-1 4_i*ol_>Jl j^j-^'H ^JLa_« 3jl^-j 

Ji_i-V Sjj.l a mbj— Jl 4 ♦ j alt .'111 - 4 > , nil ,jL£ j_*Vl ^ I— « 

0 ?*«H) 4^jlll J& J^^Jt Lillj 4 1 At <ul ooZLtlj .4_^.ji ^iof 0 »M 

. I JLA (>• jJL i4jtxUI Lr JLt CJB jJtj Lfr&J 

157 — — — 



L^JLa 3j jLt^aJI 4JL_«JI 4_stj|j CL^L^ . (^^LJ! ^jLLaJI ^ Lb j <ul JU V 

(J-stlU ( < — J JJ -a ) «- « "'Si .a I <t> t ir (J-il <i "j ^yllj 4j$ljJI (jr 3 CjjL£ tL £^j.> JD-*-* 

<jL£ . La Sj^LftJ J[f> t 111 fl 4JL (j^SLj I .rtJLic LjJ SjLJaJI t_lLLg Vl (j^i L y>\ : x-~A\-i 

^Js 4 1 .Jit! j.!r> L) Oj-a 43 f j L^j I CjjJTjG j . <Jjl£LbI »| Uf Lj jlr ^lUj tjL£ 
jjbj 4 1 11 11 i! 3jjju£> i !r> n " Ij <j1 1 1 -ttj 4jI ^jLs ^Jmu (j^J 1 ^jJu^j j-Aj SljJLI 

. LjjjGjj 

'I jLa Sl*JL*J liLa S^jj^)" 
. 1 I A 4 O 1 ill Jk-»-f JL>-JJ V . Sl^ol L i 1 l->->J I ^B^JL > " 1 1 1 rf-i" I jLaJ 

. (cjjj-a) oL jlSJ 

4 1 u a*i 0 lc e_i j^-j (j? ^ln*i 1 uj 4_jL^JJI (jJa JL>-I JLoJ'' 

JLoJ . ^ 1 11 *>1 •(< jr jjj) 3, U in 1 LLLi 4 mil ^cij . iJJl»«j «<-ilJ j /^s 

. (__^o^LjcJJ c i i 1 ->J 1 jjJj-la JLJtejl 
.(t^Qjl) 4ilL-u "SSLSj^IaJI uJl^j ^ K"~ IjU" 

,-Jb a Ju* 
,4_2j^itaJ1 gi'lfl; tJL^S-l -r**n 
. ^Cjjj^a) L < rt^3 

"Si_dJ jl^ ^ njU li; Uui uJ dol" . LjJLuj "SliJJ 4lla Ls 0 -i ^ A" ^j" 

. 4 < nrt\ <_L^ • cZjLs JLdJ 
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. L y=i2l\ jJa^a .1 ri<<ill (^IaJI ^ Ij^v>* ^jJI Lj-aIjo-I 




Luajl itlJLJi i_3j-*_J 4_!il ("Xjjl J 4jMf (jia 3jJa-JI ciilj CjTj 

. 1 >LiJI o Lao Li o>>i 1 1 1 -w \ 1 r> <^ 

— J j ■ r^j ^j-uj-i-jjji cJ^J • (j (joiiU ^L>jL>. iL^oli- <- 1 rt> "i<^ 

4 j i^-ijVI (^yic 3 j in" it, I <3L)J^' «"J oLo JL3 (34>^ >^ 1 ^Jfl**'^ (jfJJ (J^trtll 
r> 3 U (Jl <<-i*)l Ojj^_i_>Us . iiinf ( Jy j3 ^j. J-Aj 4jjL-> l t L-> 2 u» . . 4 ji mi ■>» 1 1 
^jj .m^Mj ,,,11 4_5jJl_>JI i4j^_lJI 3JL-3LUI) 5 « iu.LJI 4 n <^tl ^ 

4. Jc 4 j j-w (J^o £-3jJ . 4_La «.L»jJI C-JL-u_3 ^^jVL 4-g> p t U , ^ I j . 4jaljJo I 

p - -*"' *j 4 o °i j 1 4 j~ i^j ( _ T ic ' a 5j 9 j j i!u »i II i ~ < 3 Ij I 

. 4_jLL-u!j ^j" A ^JLc oJL-w (_pJ1 uLa jJI (J^L>- 
.<_l^Jl5 ^If < nnj jjfcj £j-usli ^(^yljj) J . » a Lj I JUb i_Ll Jl£- Ll-uJ ^jj" 

j*La t 3jj ig^ll i_aljJoVI ( _ ;r 3 ^iaJJI J>3>. i.j! 4 tt "i flj ^L^j ^jri 311 ^^J) ^tij j 

'"■ ^ « JUdJ )4_3_)J_>J! l±U (jLSLa ^jJ " j j uaJI LljL=w 4jL_3JLj 

. ljUI ^jL^ ijj^-j 



-) 59 — iij-ji Hum- 



(44) 




4 \^r.a 4-V , u \ {J ^> ( ( _y<*jj) >JL)j."i «~ 4 iju ■ 1 1 iia^X. ^Jj (^j^LaJI I ^ i ~~ I -» ( _ 7 _3 j 

. £>*-aj ^yAj L^ojL*. ^yic Cut^j3 jj^sjVl (_yic SUitl o£5^ CrLfcjl j-** 

.5 > mil I Ur ic jjho JnSlI Jla 

^^lf. J ->>? ^j? < i -yj . l^tr>iI-> a <~< t*S jj (J-aJaL-i-u ^^JSLI 1 1 JLA Ja-^^ -KiJ ' 

■ u 'iK ,^1 >L>. JUwl jjl i_*J>e-Jj .4^1 iul< uJUfc J£ iTuJaS J^J 
< ■ « tt i in >"i.*wfj 1 j £C-J$ ^ 6 ' (jr*f! ' • « L^-Lc rtj j-A i.n <j ij 

jl r ii j II 4 j >»L) <Z~i A~J1 t^fj t>SJ 4-i JtijAj ti-LaJLI L^_fl j_fl i—k^J 

^^JljIj "i <>i*4 kiloll J-uaj L«jlLc \ /n *\ V a ^j^f ««■*>» tj 

Cj\ Jjb*j 4j!jj La^j^ oit*di» J!*Liwj 1^ (jjJa ^ O jia^a . "^yj t j i n 

^Uj, ..itl 4 t j all VciJLSj -ti^jkVl 4jjl^» ^j^l ^ olLUI jrj^t-i 
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. f . < in i IL t ) _ 7 -La lZjj i r> i LiJJj (J La m"i , ill 3>ij i nil L^jj f I *i i »-w 

. L^flL>- 0 * i ii ^3 

<_yic- ^j-s>-juj i i " ^j-a i f i (i U ■ k» ^ • ■■ <* . <_JlL>JI (_yJI ( ( _ 7 _4_>j ) ojGjLa 

.<_»LJI Su^Li 
* * •» 

. Lgj l£1\ ihoVI ^In" r ii j (<J J 4_Lo i'TiI*^ i LgJSJ (ji" ni<iU <j*o L$j i * \ i tt<i\ 

\ $ i '>L>. (jL^ <C7 AL>JI <_>LJIj ^ j U 1, 1 3jL_i^a_La *L>uLi (i^ojI) <~<« ajuI *^ 

^^ic °> 3—^ 3 jlrv Cjlaiw j 1 1 ^ j 1 1 j > 4 ~ * '^-ij l_jL_jJI ^L>JjLj C< » "tJuLJs 
Lac. Ijj Lw^l>. JLajS . (J-j-3 i °i ^ ^^j^ui^ (Jj^-Ls I o"i j-fc. <r i « 4-3 jh j~u \ I 

. 4^1^ £ya ju&] CjJu L^ISU nj^l 2beJLuVl ^-fl 5jj-st>s Ju C^jlSj l!ojl5 
. c.1 JjjjJI 4 * i 3 M LiJLLi 4j3L>. J ii i ill ^j-* ^-J-^Li- « . ' «^>« TLj <lxLa A Mr. t " . *i 

. (jj i j i n Lj > i nT Lit 
")<_iSjj 5( ( _ ;^ lJJ) , ' 



<: I j_ii> jJ!vLi>- ^jLj <J-ILa (3lU*il 5Lse_bj J La Lut> ((^Jjj) -^>>jj V 

. 0J.> liO (_yic- jj fl I "N I (Jj a \ J te»*'J ij_4> t- r^L-^ (jkJJ_xIj) J.l^i II Vfl . <-Juj_>JI 

LjjLa 4jL i i J I 4 « i < <->) Ju>.jj9 ' 3j_xa I <j~>-ljl Ajlc a Ju j_ij£>j_3 Ijjjvj^a 

j la La . Lo 3 j 1 i r ( _ y ^uj ( _ =r ZjJ 1 lLUj - ^_l£i^HJI 3_<s^Lc jJlLo ill JU 3j j « i A 5 - ^ . » 

. 4j3j mi U 4_=».jJ jjy-Lc- L^jjLscj ■ La a ■ ■• ^eu t S 1 j 1 ->» 
i JJjJ (Jlt-l—'w > " 1 J J 1 I J C j^ ( _ y ic ^l_l_2JI OjSLc-JJ iO*-j_>. 1 ^ * a 

. LaJLjj <_i_j_l^J! LiHj cjI juj at; — 1 

^_ojL_uV| J^L>- t_£j->- 1 jJj CjLq 4jI 5 5 U.I ... ■ 1 ^ j ~ . . . t-,M< V 

( _ T j3 I ' j "■ ■ - i_lU J JL-aj " ^ * tia-j - - i_dJj JL_t_ij ■ jj j ljJI j 4_x3j>l ntl 4 1 j I M I 
Li_A (jj 1 L> >^ 1 j ts> I JLaJ . CjLa JLflJ . CjLe Jk_SJ . JLjJLv 1 rr^jJLl c-tl *jl 1 wl 

CjJj_J Lj_aL>- La JL>- 1 ( _ 7 j) La>l if j <Q>Sioj »j JU^ (jy i£. 1 j 1 ■■ I j tlaj 
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IjUto (jL£ ,2>^J n i rt -r "ill *Lijl Jj^jJI I Jul> blj jL_fl U>L£ 

# » *= * - 

A"<1 (ju) c j£U <4j1jLjJ1 JlLs tfj j gfcj ^oJ 1— ^jj ("rj ->> t Lt> J_r>- a ju 

<±JLUI (JjLLsJI ^1 \j \ * \ « a cdjjjj—jj (_yJI I j fro IjlSLaj t 4_3l ~ <l 

C i La a j 

* f 



' It * 



Jl)I (Jj^jJI J In j i ,i I (jjlj 4 i iii <)Lj <L> I udjju j) g *^ . I $ 5 1 > i <->j 4_il i t **< I 

^ <-_i1 j^l 4jj>Liu c-jLia 2u^».jU>JI t_ulSJL! Jus- 1 ^ * > j - - jlj .....l 
>JI 4_^»-jjj «5_uL_c ^LjJl i^-jLJu ^ . 3 iii L£ . — <-uJI (^l — iiJI 

<jJLufc < _ y ZlJ 1 «±jIjl>-V|j Lj 3 j j t ; vIjj^JUj (4inni-(< 

. i iL^ljVLj <JL)LaaL£ 

4JSj-ju La <»"> (jl Jjj ( j "i -w jj ' t(JLS ^3 <U j j 1 ♦ i j glj (jlj) (jL£ 

.^jUJI ciiij jlLq f>LON L4-1LLS o^LS jlUs 

<jl JUjJ C^jL£ * J t" i( Ju) jLi "jjj rt Trill ^ JjJ3 La <J£ C^Ju* m JL5J M 

. La <±j JL3^ La ^-iyi 

ijt '/-U.< aj" JL-aj (jj jUtt ^1 jL^if ^ (>iLljl) JLs rt'iV 

".cUjjl |jj iVi 
<UL£j <LC-j. < > 4 nl^^ a « . t^-*. ^_,J9 4jlxIsjj * fl « 1 1 <_yJj djjJU ( jG) ^ k *<q 
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jjV JUJ^>- La In.' (jl ( JU) fiLi JlZJj" . "^-fl I jJI ^ ^ULui . La e^^A «±jJl>. 

. villus I JLtj-a l20Jl»»j l*JLj 0_Lua3l Ujisj 
Jj-La jjjJL^I Jul Jl^Lj 4_Ja>Lc La-^J Jjb _ j ,»U <jjju* (j£J" 

La_> t'i otr ^ J a jJb I a SiIjJl^. I jl a ...(jjL_ijj) J j lm Lj fuLc.1 V" 

J-ftja I ill ^1 4 M.iitL .Jjj^JI 4j<>»> 0^-^ ^ 6^ ^Jal^t tc Lal 

La jji -ur^ ^1 J-VL) fdfi. ^ <^ol JU^UJL_fl ...4±*ij La l*Lw j j 

<j] <~ij -w _ Jjj^asJI I Jlj ^Jb < jj^_>Jl 4 j i^-iiil ^ j - u J I j Lljj j jLj I 

>jaVl Jjl3- ^illi -(tjHJj) .1 jtiill »,- <v a {_ya {£3 j J>^' J^-l-S 1 J^u 

. tllLlA tj^Li 4j! ( j^s ^c.jJL til bw jj <3_LA jjL£ (Jj^sJI <jt£j JJUl) 
k_ ."'v 1,1 (J^wl J j&LLaj>J1 . U . ..j CjL>.L>^JI £^a ^ j j ■ *^ S 1~. < L> JL_>. j 

t>a IcJ-^- Lj JL^-J JLdJj .tjrjJjjjLj. JpJ JL3 djLwLwjJl tilLj (jt (jJLli ^yJJ? 
CjjL^j . uilj^jj) j *) (JJ J| (_yu^LaJL) S -X. t m , a 4_>.L»»3JI (, Lc 4_«^L-aJI 
. d>^-i La3 La U > 1 n~ j i_JtJ ! ^ Lc ((jj JuLl/j C^jJj_«^ _J 4_^a^L&JI 

£jys La 1 (jK (jjj JuLlij cl^ijja) 4_a^Lc L J.g--»o CjL>- L>-j 5_LjjjJ ^j-a 



J. ... « dJLa LU .^j-La li'j^W f ^ J-il ...tl l£L».jj jt Ob? L^l 

. \^jUui JJ-UI c^jjj ii^wj^ L$jj 

I ^"l p > j t * in' (j? C^-clU" ml Lag Icj .4h>ll ^^LSJI i " . <i ^ j "i 

IX^J L^jIj oL^" <^La — ^ cjj-ua ^ u-h^ c,u<g 



* * ■ • ■' 



L4JJ4J ( Jo) 1 'I a La 

l^Ll. r,^ ^h^" .(j^LLji) JLa "SL^kl li llu* ^ ^J" 

4jjJ 0^ JJ-^ 1 Jj^-> (er^j) »i Jt^ij ,1, « Jj^l 

^jdl ' j «1 L£ 2uIjl_J1 ^ . Lkj-L^ 4 <jl_£ J>JUI oIj (jl*) j * 

.(ju) JLa "5-11^ ^bLS" 5Ja jJlJI ^113 o'^" 
t^Jlj-^ j in * L> (^jj^jlIj Jjb" liL*jl ^I^j (j-iLiul) LsjLa 

Sf~i^r o i it jJ ((^^jS-jI) (_y-(Tu jLl ^La> 

JL-CJ ill CjL>-L>-j jn« I » 1 fl " ■>- 1 JUU 4_3j_jJ I < f 11" < 3-Lvj Lj?JU JL-5J 

LjIj till Jlj t2j_aL9 Jj-Ui JL>s (j{ (Cjj^-o) , > n" r 1 Ji 5 \ i j_s-=>- V I 
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o jSLt ji5 <u! i^a^i c. ;< cr^J Cr^JLH cujIl£ L$jV I JUk <^a 4_£jIj ^1 

.(jr^>JI <jJU j Ji_La 4^jJJI cLUj JjU'i Lilju Ijl^J . JjuLJL) Li^a 

.(>. JG) ^1 (J J Lbj) > I^ 

clLii ju mj* ai^LkJi ^ (o-^ei) c^ls^j i^JaJWi - J^i o-^vi 

(— jLjJLII 4_3e_>- (j^LX^J I .o " 1 gSLjV Jl .j-l^ L I » * L<is>lj_"i a C i 

VI c_,Luc 2L«. 4_.jJ ^ (erlu) Ju ...U Lai .2LUJI ciiJD ^ u<,^ 
*i.LL'J LaJbIj (^^j Lijl 1 . Jj-UI (>8 5jL-> *j 4J9I . ■■ « (ji^- ^ 

CtLa uaj 1 —- j Lij 1 I .o'C . Li jsLo 1 11 j ~ <a L^^jJi A \<>C. ijLs . 4_*j^_>J I 

Lie L fl - * c -w I Juu j*>±Jl < _ 3 -3 »-£JLIj . jj^ C i S K - ua I_J ^jrt" o m j LjJL>.jj 

<jl (J <ia-U Cj tjl m-^1 ^-jLlj cjjl^i j 5J . LL?cj] <Li_u La_i I ) LajLia 

Cjr a 4_>.LwjJI tiilj LjLsj ^ ->- a") (Jj-£ La 3^1 at, Jjjlj CoL£ O I o in ill ilLtj 

o^jiitJL^l «_pJI a^Lw^JI i>\ Ll-^l j^il 0^ lib U^»l^? o_^JI Jj^*. 

J I ( i^J ) > j 1 <i II La I (JJ}*> J ' " J-J-LaJL jn-r ■ ~ 1 T 1 I juk j I ^_^Lc <GL«_ux) 
I jt_^J <— )l O J^a -jJ I (-illG ^-a>^ J m (jL^ 1 j"f L-uuJ ( (j|r ljj) S>> j mil 

. t- j null 

(_>ojJ . L3 jqj1 C-JLfl I JU1. J_^>> ,JIjl«_LI (jj* (>S!j j-A 

".2L,L^LJ1 

<L>I 4_3 j-jlj La J-^ - udJ J L j-SJ> ^ 1 i i< I t IJU»> 0^ >>«t"i f V 

( j^a Lgj -a-j Lai <-<-lr VI ^^-Lc ^ ^ fl L>- L>- jj I J.»_-tJ ^^uLiJI ^ j nj La JlLc 

"j i»^JI5iiLJI : 



". I JL>. 4jjI^JI oJilfTj .2L>.Ls.jJI 

S ^1 <i~ i ii V I 4 i ill-*- {J ^2t 

udJj (jj 1 * ^ j V j J o I tjl mij ^jj) o j flj jJI j^^LiJ I _ 

Lu 1 i o uAl 4 j mJjJLj Lai nyi ifljjJI <-j1Sj <-dJj (jl^ tJ^-ft-^Jl ^ In i a 

.(jG) JIS "L^ilj^ ^1 ^jJj Ijla of 

L-pl j o i 5 ?! i-».l_>.j <"i a ^> jJ . LiL_5c_)| 4_»-uIjj (jjLijI) L-ojLjS 

. iJaJLuaJI (J « iij j y ii i" u^jju L^jLfl i3jJLj 
^ (^i) cJLi "JL^ JjJ ^ Ll^I . n A UL^Iju ^ 4_SJ" 

t>a Lftjj tJoj>JI (j-iiJI 5tj jj^LJ 3_LJJI kiLL: ^ jj_SjJI ^ 

^ j-S cP- 51 ^L-Ul UJJ CH» I — « 5Ja^ a <>>a jl jj — o — iLj 

^3 . Sj^LLa (3^J (<J 1 <j i^ t LjjIj 3jl j i nt I (jjSu Lc-ij LjjJ j~, TLxfi . J-iaJ 

<<S t ^SJ .ciJLub In'i tiJjJ «GJ JL^j 2L5jJU»JI ^^Ll Jlau CLuL^ Sjj-l^JI 
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' " ■ i£j AJlijj w *'j ' La <Lfll i ii a cllLufe <jt CJjjuL 1 g j <> "IjLfl ij-a Jljl JlLa 

^- j^ n ^jI > j,,.)! V! (jy ^> .-■ .Iln juu ix^Li. J>ULI 

. La I iSi ■ ^ .^."<T Jt3 Lojj ^^jjt OjJLjfu . Lille l"nr j ^yj! La I jj 
1 1 j i ii L I^SLcl" .(t^-cjl) cJLs "La f . ijr £ t u \ ; t ir> j JU9 4jI OJ fl'if I JL*J" 

lliaj.i ii (jl^ tL/Jli A ^^JJ ^ i t m ^aJ jJ . I JUfe \\~ia\ t <> .^jjLuJ) 

I'll O I il£ 

UjLlii .J>UI *L»JL» o^jl <iiijui JjJJLI Jib 

. . <1 *t^- jJkj <_)LJI a Lai ^ j rt OJ i 
. "(jrGj_« kiU j 4_Lo «-| jJLlo" . "c-o^jjj (jt 4JLe C i jJUo 
dlij JL«_ij (^oLuo^JI JjlUj V <jr J_>. dJi^j C A , ,i aTj 4_J| ^^^Cjj d-Luoj 

. Lp^H 

£j\JZ ( Ur Jjj) >j mil (j^ ^ j JUtJ O-flj^C. (>Lo) £-« (^jjJU*. (j-aj ( n-r uttl 
l£Jl»-j (j^J ^Jj inVni jjlfs <- « 4 j ist 2 *- Ait I ( _ 7 i9 uAfljL LLuu 

l^JL»>j (jt C-d^cT t JLm »JI jj-u-flj ,Ji. I J i£jj>»Vl Jj-^aJ (jj'i J <^> i»tl 

~ ■ j ■ j J A ) (j-* ' " ■ a j ^* J . (jj— p C*jL_^ (jj* j in > in \t <j1L 

^ L_3 < 2>^a (Jjl ( (jr JJj) At ml I ,jl <"i L^-Lo <i V hi) 4j jJ (jj ^^_L>-^) 
Lj lIUj ,iqj (JoJa ^Jj mJt JLj^-jJL 3 -tt i ii i It ciiij (~ili <•> j „> flJj . 1 ^ "i r 1 iU t 

it all ^^lf. Ijsj^j-* ^j>xJI ju>_ji «^jJo (jl^ ji ate jjirt ft li^3j_> (er^ei) 



.(jg) jL- "SudJ 2u>aJi fia 

(jL^ JL-2-1 1 1 ir>jl j-j j ail 4 gfc fl ' * ^ ■ t~ ^ *«* 4_ 4-£a _aJ I 

CU^a 1 V" i ill 4_jj_i_uJ^_i_u (jr\SLi_o 4_«_x> 4 i n a i t ^jf ^ I 4J*ljJ ( _ y ic ljuajj_>- 

<jyj*\2 3^ a LLa (jjLfljJ) J La "4_a^c? La JSLj i^Ij^jJw! ^^ij! jlSJLcT 

% ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^J ^ 

3 JiLi t j_>a ( JLj) (j? t_3j_<l. 1 t if 1 S f <U_)_i. A Sl'V 

•< LjL_a ,<diJui (j? ^jU~ . .J t _ y JSU ^L Li^_cl V" 

^yjt o m i iJl ^-LajV I A^j-Cl, (_Li_a ( j->o CjjjS^Lo 4_LjLc 4JLjIjj (_>ia^j ^ La, H if* 
Luaj 1 j lj IjjL^ jlSJLb i ^ j < C jL_£jLi L1j^> a" Ojj^a coxu^l 1 g " f L-y 

4j|j^J| i_dij <jrtJ 4_>l Mil Jj^wj_j imj V (Ojj-OJj— £ j/h) 

4 1 • '°i j,j (jL^ . v rt 12a . (J ii r iUrt*^ £}£LI . . . 4_a^ ii 1 L ^L^" 1 

Still JL^ m '1 l£>L^jJ j 4 j n->-V ni ^ZL>.| 4j? /^j -La~,tj tOjl 

. (jJLajj) jL-u 

Clj^j* jjl * S a C \ LjLa 1 4 r ii rt 1 <_*S1 t jJ ^Jj-jii ^ j I ^> iSi ~l*>- 1 JLdJ V 

JUua JL->- I JUb jj I ^_>-j I ^ i'r>UH ( _ 7 J3 j^V 1^1 jj-* A . 4_3^-<.aJ ^ La 

frjjL* ^ (jJLijJ) JLs ". 4_aj_j^i La j iSJj ^Ls «ul ^ «-£JLi1 ^ l£J Jj>L» 

jJb I Jul , \ n"r I V CT _iSJ 4 ~i 4^j_tuj 4 a^L-J (jjjj!) ^ till j JL*j" 

♦•*(cr-«jl) t^iildJ «jT JjL>. JLiifl c^yul 
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LL* Lit udJjJj ,„n'i ^1 V Ll cuJLaj 4n.^ 4-^1, „ol .-,o ,»nLa 

.(J^Lij) J La "uri^Hu U J£ Lu^I oM" 

(JG) }L-*J Jl^I JULC Lii-Sj Jjjat > rtjhnl LLj-A j 1 o'.r" 

^ Tj «uV Llajl j-^T I S j La j , V_. ,jt ->l jtj 5 .' '"'^W 

<_£?j i»dJj JLj-jj Jul^LJI »M,U> (cAi> i.^) _J JUa (f»>i) 

. J^jJI I juk jj-c (i_i-J (1>j>>») .n mil >*i>t liLaj "S _>»^l JjISJI'" 
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might have seen such a man after ail; that it would be all right if he left out the 
see-through part. But Sonny said the old man was terrified. He was convinced 
that it was one of two things: either he was coming down with Alzheimer's 
disease, or he'd seen a ghost.' 

'Well, it's certainly creepy,' Evans said, and it was — the skin on his arms and 
back had crinkled into gooseflesh for a moment or two. 'But it's hearsay ... 
hearsay from a dead man, in fact.' 

'Yes ... but there's the other thing.' She set her teacup on the desk, picked up her 
purse, and began to rummage in it. 'When I was cleaning out Mort's office, I 
found that hat — that awful black hat — behind his desk. It gave me a shock, 
because 1 wasn't expecting it. I thought the police must have taken it away as 
evidence, or something. I hooked it out from behind there with a stick. It came 
out upside down, with the stick inside it. I used the stick to carry it outside and 
dump it in the trash cabinet. Do you understand?' 

Ted clearly didn't; Evans clearly did. 'You didn't want to touch it.' 

'That's right. I didn't want to touch it. It landed right side up on one of the green 
trash bags — I'd swear to that. Then, about an hour later, I went out with a bag of 
old medicines and shampoos and things from the bathroom. When I opened the 
lid of the garbage cabinet to put it in, the hat was turned over again. And this was 
tucked into the sweatband.' She pulled a folded sheet of paper from her purse and 
offered it to Evans with a hand that still trembled minutely. 'It wasn't there when 
the hat came out from behind the desk. I know that.' 

Evans took the folded sheet and just held it for a moment. He didn't like it. It 
felt too heavy, and the texture was somehow wrong. 

'I think there was a John Shooter,' she said. 'I think he was Mort's greatest 
creation — a character so vivid that he actually did become real. 

'And I think that this is a message from a ghost.' 

He took the slip of paper and opened it. Written halfway down was this message: 
Missus — I am sorry for all the trouble. Things got out of hand. I am going back 

to my home now, I got my story, which is all I came for in the first place. It is 

called 'Crowfoot Mile,' and it is a crackerjack. Yours truly, 
John Shooter 

The signature was a bald scrawl below the neat lines of script. 
'Is this your late husband's signature, Amy?' Evans asked. 
'No,' she said. 'Nothing like it.' 

The three of them sat in the office, looking at one another. Fred Evans tried to 
think of something to say and could not. After awhile, the silence (and the smell 
of Ted Milner's pipe) became more than any of them could stand. So Mr and Mrs 
Milner offered their thanks, said their goodbyes, and left his office to get on with 
their lives as best they could, and Fred Evans got on with his own as best he 
could, and sometimes, late at night both he and the woman who had been 
married to Morton Rainey woke from dreams in which a man in a round-crowned 
black hat looked at them from sun-faded eyes caught in nets of wrinkles. He 
looked at them with no love ... but, they both felt, with an odd kind of stem pity. 

It was not a kind expression, and it left no feeling of comfort, but they also both 
felt, in their different places, that they could find room to live with that look. And 
to tend their gardens. 
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Trotts, who used to work with Tom Greenleaf. Tom was the older of the two 
caretakers who were killed. Sonny wanted to tell me how sorry he was about 
Mort, and he wanted to tell me something else, too, because he saw Mort the day 
before Mort died, and meant to tell him. So he said. It was about Tom 
Greenleaf — something Tom told Sonny while they were painting the Methodist 
Parish Hall together. Sonny saw Mort after that, but didn't think to tell him right 
away, he said. Then he remembered that it had something to do with Greg 
Cars tairs 

'The other dead man?' 

'Yes. So he turned around and called, but Mort didn't hear him. And the next 
day, Mort was dead.' 

'What did Mr Greenleaf tell this guy?* 

That he thought he might have seen a ghost,' Amy said calmly. 
They looked at her, not speaking. 

'Sonny said Tom had been getting forgetful lately, and that Tom was worried 
about it. Sonny thought it was no more than the ordinary sort of forgetfulness that 
settles in when a person gets a little older, but Tom had nursed his wife through 
Alzheimer's disease five or six years before, and he was terrified of getting it 
himself and going the same way. According to Sonny, if Tom forgot a 
paintbrush, he spent half the day obsessing about it. Tom said that was why, when 
Greg Carstairs asked him if he recognized the man he'd seen Mort Rainey talking 
to the day before, or if he would recognize him if he saw him again, Tom said he 
hadn't seen anyone with Mort — that Mort had been alone.' 

There was the snap of a match. Ted Milner had decided to light his pipe after 
all. Evans ignored him. He was leaning forward in his chair, his gaze fixed 
intently on Amy Milner. 

"Let's get this straight. According to this Sonny Troots 

Trotts.' 

"Okay, Trotts. According to him, Tom Greenleaf did see Mort with someone?' 

"Not exactly,' Amy said. 'Sonny thought if Tom believed that, believed it for 
sure, he wouldn't have lied to Greg. What Tom said was that he didn't know what 
he'd seen. That he was confused. That it seemed safer to say nothing about it at 
all. He didn't want anybody — particularly Greg Carstairs, who was also in the 
caretaking business — to know how confused he was, and most of all he didn't 
want anybody to think that he might be getting sick the way his late wife had 
gotten sick.' 

'I'm not sure I understand this — I'm sorry.' 

'According to Sonny,' she said, Tom came down Lake Drive in his Scout and 
saw Mort, standing by himself where the lakeside path comes out. 1 
'Near where the bodies were found?' 

'Yes. Very near. Mort waved. Tom waved back. He drove by. Then, according 
to what Sonny says, Tom looked in his rear-view mirror and saw another man 
with Mort, and an old station wagon, although neither the man nor the car had 
been there ten seconds before. The man was wearing a black hat. he said ... but 
you could see right through him, and the car, too.' 

'Oh, Amy,' Ted said softly. The man was bullshiting you. Big time.' 

She shook her head. 'I don't think Sonny is smart enough to make up such a 
story. He told me Tom thought he ought to get in touch with Greg and tell him he 
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trace of himself. He carried a Swiss-army knife, and that was probably what he 
used. The missing pages were in the Buick's glove compartment' 

'In the end, the existence of that story became a mystery even to him,' Amy 
said softly. 

Evans looked at her, eyebrows raised. "Beg pardon?' 
She shook her head. "Nothing.' 

'I think I've told you everything I can,' Evans said. 'Anything else would be 
pure speculation. I'm an insurance investigator, after all, not a psychiatrist.' 

'He was two men,' Amy said. He was himself ... and he became a character he 
created. Ted believes that the last name, Shooter, was something 

Mort picked up and stored in his head when he found out Ted came from a 
little town called Shooter's Knob, Tennessee. I'm sure he's right. Mort was always 
picking out character names just that way ... like anagrams, almost. 

'I don't know the rest of it — I can only guess. I do know that when a film studio 
dropped its option on his novel The Delacourt Family, Mort almost had a nervous 
breakdown. They made it clear — and so did Herb Creekmore — that they were 
concerned about an accidental similarity, and they understood he never could 
have seen the screenplay, which was called The Home Team. There was no 
question of plagiarism ... except in Mort's head. His reaction was exaggerated, 
abnormal. It was like stirring a stick around in what looks like a dead campfne 
and uncovering a live coal.' 

'You don't think he created John Shooter just to punish you, do you?' Evans asked. 

'No. Shooter was there to punish Mort. I think . She paused and adjusted her 
shawl, pulling it a little more tightly about her shoulders. Then she picked up her 
teacup with a hand which wasn't quite steady. 1 think that Mort stole somebody's 
work sometime in the past,' she said. Probably quite far in the past, because 
everything he wrote from The Organ-Grinder's Boy on was widely read. It would 
have come out, I think. I doubt that he even actually published what he stole. But 
I think that's what happened, and I think that's where John Shooter really came 
from. Not from the film company dropping his novel, or from my ... my time 
with Ted, and not from the divorce. Maybe all those things contributed, but I 
think the root goes back to a time before I knew him. Then, when he was alone at 
the lake house . . .' 

'Shooter came,' Evans said quietly. He came and accused him of plagiarism. 
Whoever Mr Rainey stole from never did, so in the end he had to punish himself. 
But I doubt if that was all, Amy. He did try to kill you.' 

"No,' she said. That was Shooter.' 

He raised his eyebrows. Ted looked at her carefully, and then drew the pipe out 
of his pocket again. 
The real Shooter.' 
'I don't understand you.' 

She smiled her wan smile. 1 don't understand myself. That's why I'm here. I 
don't think telling this serves any practical purpose — Mort's dead, and it's over 
-but it may help me. It may help me to sleep better.' 

Then tell us, by all means,' Evans said. 

'You see, when we went down to clean out the house, we stopped at the little 
store in town — Bowie's. Ted filled the gas tank — it's always been self-service at 
Bowie's — and I went in to get some things. There was a man in there, Sonny 
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'No. Still, it was not proof. I canvassed the area gas stations to see if anyone 
who looked like Mr Rainey had bought a small amount of gas that night, but had 
no luck. I wasn't too surprised; he could have bought the gasoline in Tashmore or 
at half a hundred service stations between the two places. 

Then I went to see Patricia Champion, our one witness. I took a picture of a 
1986 Buick — the make and model we assumed Mr Rainey would have been 
driving. She said it might have been the car, but she still couldn't be sure. So I was 
up against it. I went back out to die house to look around, and you came. Amy. It 
was early morning. I wanted to ask you some questions, but you were clearly 
upset. I did ask you why you were there, and you said a peculiar tiling. You said 
you were going down to Tashmore Lake to see your husband, but you came by 
first to look in the garden.' 

'On the phone he kept talking about what he called my secret window ... the 
one that looked down on the garden. He said he'd left something there. But there 
wasn't anything. Not that I could see, anyway.' 

'I had a feeling about the man when we met,' Evans said slowly. 'A feeling that 
he wasn't ... quite on track. It wasn't that he was lying about some things, although 
I was pretty sure he was. It was something else. A kind of distance.' 

'Yes — I felt it in him more and more. That distance.' 

'You looked almost sick with worry. I decided I could do worse than follow 
you down to the other house. Amy, especially when you told me not to tell Mr 
Milner here where you'd gone if he came looking for you. I didn't believe that 
idea was original with you. I thought I might just find something out. And I also 
thought . . .' He trailed off, looking bemused. 

'You thought something might happen to me,' she said. Thank you, Mr Evans. 
He would have killed me, you know. If you hadn't followed me, he would have 
killed me.' 

'I parked at the head of the driveway and walked down. I heard a terrific 
rumpus from inside the house and I started to run. That was when you more or 
less fell out through the screen door, and he came out after you.' 

Evans looked at them both earnestly. 

'I asked him to stop,' he said. 'I asked him twice.' 

Amy reached out, squeezed his hand gently for a moment, then let it go. 
'And that's it,' Evans said. 'I know a little more, mostly from die newspapers 
and two chats I had with Mr Milner 
'Call me Ted.' 

Ted, then.' Evans did not seem to take to Ted's first name as easily as he had to 
Amy's. 1 know that Mr Rainey had what was probably a schizophrenic episode in 
which he was two people, and that neither one of them had any idea they were 
actually existing in the same body. I know that one of them was named John 
Shooter. I know from Herbert Creekmore's deposition that Mr Rainey imagined 
this Shooter was hounding him over a story called "Sowing Season," and that Mr 
Creekmore had a copy of the magazine in which that story appeared sent up so 
Mr Rainey could prove that he had published first. The magazine arrived shortly 
before you did, Amy — it was found in the house. The Federal Express envelope it 
came in was on die seat of your ex-husband's Buick.' 

'But he cut the story out, didn't he?' Ted asked. 

'Not just the story — the contents page as well. He was careful to remove every 
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Yes,' Ted said. 

'It might have sped up the detection end a little if you'd locked the door, but it's 
impossible to say for sure. Monday-morning quarterbucking is a vice we try to 
steer clear of in my business, anyway. There's a theory that it causes ulcers, and 
that's one I subscribe to. The point is this: given Mrs Rainey's — excuse me, Mrs 
Mi bier's — testimony that the house was left unlocked, we at first believed the 
arsonist could have been literally anyone. But once we started playing around 
with the assumption that the bottle used had come from the cellar wine room, it 
narrowed things down.' 

'Because that room was locked,' Ted said. 

Evans nodded. 'Do you remember me asking who held keys to that room, Mrs 
Milner?" 

'Call me Amy, won't you?' 

He nodded. 'Do you remember, Amy?' 

'Yes. We started locking the little wine closet three or four years ago, after 
some bottles of red table wine disappeared. Moit thought it was the housekeeper. 
1 didn't like to believe it, because I liked her, but I knew he could be right, and 
probably was. We started locking it then so nobody else would be tempted.' 

Evans looked at Ted Milner. 

'Amy had a key to the wine room, and she believed Mr Rainey still had his. So 
that limited the possibilities. Of course, if it had been Amy, you would have had 
to have been in collusion with her, Mr Milner, since you were each other's alibis 
for that evening. Mr Rainey didn't have an alibi, but he was at a considerable 
distance. And the main tiling was this: we could see no motive for the crime. His 
work had left both Amy and himself financially comfortable. Nevertheless, we 
dusted for fingerprints and came up with two good ones. This was the day after 
we had our meeting in Derry. Both prints belonged to Mr Rainey. It still wasn't 
proof — ' 

"It wasn't?' Ted asked, looking startled. 

Evans shook his head. 'Lab tests were able to confirm that the prints were made 
before what remained of the bottle was charred in the fire, but not how long 
before. The heat had cooked the oils in them, you see. And if our assumption that 
the bottle came from the wine room was correct, why, someone had to physically 
pick it up out of the bag or carton it came in and store it in its cradle. That 
someone would have been either Mr or Mis Rainey, and he could have argued 
that that was where the prints came from.' 

'He was in no shape to argue anything,' Amy said softly. 'Not at the end.' 

'I guess that's true, but we didn't know that. All we knew is that when people 
carry bottles, they generally pick them up by the neck or the upper barrel. These 
two prints were near the bottom, and the angle was very odd.' 

'As if he had been carrying it sideways or even upside down,' Ted broke in. 
Isn't that what you said at the hearing?' 

'Yes — and people who know anything about wine don't do it. With most wines, 
it disturbs the sediment. And with champagne 

'It shakes it up,' Ted said. 

Evans nodded. 'If you shake a bottle of champagne really hard, it will burst 
from the pressure.' 

"But there was no champagne in it, anyway,' Amy said quietly. 
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'Of course,' Evans said, not exactly ignoring Ted, but speaking directly to Amy. 
'I suppose you will for a long time. I've had a few of my own, actually. I never 
shot a man before.' He paused, then added, 1 missed Vietnam by a year or so.' 

Amy offered him a smile. It was wan, but it was a smile. 

'She heard it all at the inquest,' Ted went on, 'but she wanted to hear it again, 
from you, and with the legalese omitted.' 

'I understand.' Evans said. He pointed at the pipe. 'You can light that, if you 
want to.' 

Ted looked at it, then dropped it into the pocket of his coat quickly, as if he 
were slightly ashamed of it. 'I'm trying to give it up, actually.' 

Evans looked at Amy. 'What purpose do you think this will serve?' he asked 
her in the same kind, rather sweet voice. 'Or maybe a better question would be 
what purpose do you need it to serve?' 

'I don't know.' Her voice was low and composed. "But we were in Tashmore 
three weeks ago, Ted and I, to clean the place out — we've put it up for sale — and 
something happened. Two things, actually. 1 She looked at her husband and 
offered the wan smile again. Ted knows something happened, because that's 
when I got in touch with you and made this appointment. But he doesn't know 
what, and I'm afraid he's put out with me. Perhaps he's right to be.' 

Ted Milner did not deny that he was put out with Amy. His hand stole into his 
coat pocket, started to remove the pipe, and then let it drop back again. 

"But these two things — they bear on what happened to your lake home in October?' 

'I don't know. Mr Evans ... what did happen? How much do you know ?' 

'Well,' he said, leaning back in his chair and sipping from his mug, 'if you came 
expecting all the answers, you're going to be sorely disappointed. I can tell you 
about the fire, but as for why your husband did what he did ... you can probably 
fill in more of those blanks than I can. What puzzled us most about the fire was 
where it started — not in the main house but in Mr Rainey's office, which is an 
addition. That made the act seem directed against him, but he wasn't even there. 

'Then we found a large chunk of bottle in the wreckage of the office. It had 
contained wine — champagne, to be exact — but there wasn't any doubt that the 
last thing it had contained was gasoline. Part of the label was intact, and we sent a 
Fax copy to New York. It was identified as Moet et Chandon, 
nineteen-eighty-something. That wasn't proof indisputable that the bottle used for 
the Molotov cocktail came from your own wine room, Mrs Milner, but it was 
very persuasive, since you listed better than a dozen bottles of Moet et Chandon, 
some from 1983 and some from 1984. 

This led us toward a supposition which seemed clear but not very sensible: that 
you or your ex-husband might have burned down your own house. Mrs Milner 
here said she went off and left the house unlocked — ' 

'I lost a lot of sleep over that,' Amy said. 1 often forgot to lock up when I was 
only going out for a little while. I grew up in a little town north of Bangor and 
country habits die hard. Mort used to . . .' Her lips trembled and she stopped 
speaking for a moment, pressing them together so tightly they turned white. 
When she had herself under control again, she finished her thought in a low 
voice. "He used to scold me about it." 

Ted took her hand. 

'It didn't matter, of course,' Evans said. If you had locked die house, Mr Rainey 
still could have gained access, because he still had his keys. Correct?' 
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EPILOGUE 



Ted and Amy Milner came to see the man who had shot and killed Amy's 
first husband, the well-known writer Morton Rainey, about three months after the 
events at Tashmore Lake. 

They had seen the man at one other time during the three-month period, at the 
inquest, but that had been a formal situation, and Amy had not wanted to speak to 
him personally. Not there. She was grateful that he had saved her life ... but Mort 
had been her husband, and she had loved him for many years, and in her deepest 
heart she felt that Fred Evans's finger hadn't been the only one which pulled the 
trigger. 

She would have come in time anyway, she suspected, in order to clarify it as 
much as possible in her mind. Her time might have been a year, or two, possibly 
even three. But things had happened in the meanwhile which made her move 
more quickly. She had hoped Ted would let her come to New York alone, but he 
was emphatic. Not after the last time he had let her go someplace alone. That time 
she had almost gotten killed. 

Amy pointed out with some asperity that it would have been hard for Ted to 'let 
her go,' since she had never told him she was going in the first place, but Ted only 
shrugged. So they went to New York together, rode up to the fifty-third floor of a 
large skyscraper together, and were together shown to the small cubicle in the 
offices of the Consolidated Assurance Company which Fred Evans called home 
during the working day . unless he was in the field, of course. 

She sat as far into the comer as she could get, and although the offices were 
quite warm, she kept her shawl wrapped around her. 

Evans's manner was slow and kind — he seemed to her almost like the country 
doctor who had nursed her through her childhood illnesses — and she liked him. 
But that's something he'll never know, she thought. I might be able to summon up 
the strength to tell him, and he would nod, but his nod wouldn't indicate belief 
He only knows that to me he will always be the man who shot Mort, and he had 
to watch me cry on Mort's chest until the ambulance came, and one of the 
paramedics had to give me a shot before I would let him go. And what he won't 
know is that I like him just the same. 

He buzzed a woman from one of the outer offices and had her bring in three 
big, steaming mugs of tea. It was January outside now, the wind high, the 
temperature low. She thought with some brief longing of how it would be in 
Tashmore, with the lake finally frozen and that killer wind blowing long, ghostly 
snakes of powdered snow across the ice. Then her mind made some obscure but 
nasty association, and she saw Mort hitting the floor, saw the package of Pall 
Malls skidding across the wood like a shuffleboard weight. She shivered, her 
brief sense of longing totally dispelled. 

'Are you okay, Mrs Milner?' Evans asked. 

She nodded. 

Frowning ponderously and playing with his pipe, Ted said, My wife wants to 
hear everything you know about what happened, Mr Evans. I tried to discourage 
her at first, but I've come to think that it might be a good tiling. She's had bad 
dreams ever since 
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mask split open, showing Mori Rainey's crooked front teeth. She could 
remember licking across those teeth with her tongue. 

"Feisty one, ain't you?' he said, grinning. That's all right, ma'am. You go right on.' 

He lunged for her. 

Amy staggered backward. The screwdriver fell out of her calf and rolled 
across the floor. Shooter glanced at it, then lunged at her again, almost 
playfully. Amy grabbed one of the living-room chairs and dumped it in front of 
him. For a moment they only stared at each other over it . and then he snatched 
for the front of her dress. Amy recoiled. 

Tin about done fussin with you,' he panted. 

Amy turned and bolted for the door. 

He was after her at once, flailing at her back, his fingertips skating skidding 
down the nape of her neck, trying to close on the top of the dress, catching it, 
then just missing the hold which would have coiled her back to him for good. 

Amy bolted past the kitchen counter and toward the back door. Her right loafer 
squelched and smooched on her foot. It was full of blood. Shooter was after her, 
puffing and blowing bubbles of blood from his nostrils, clutching at her. 

She struck the screen door with her hands, then tripped and fell full-length on 
the porch, the breath whooshing out of her. She fell exactly where Shooter had 
left his manuscript. She rolled over and saw him coming. He only had his bare 
hands now, but they looked like they would be more than enough. His eyes 
were stem and unflinching and horribly kind beneath the brim of the black hat. 

'I am so sorry, missus,' he said. 

'Rainey!' a voice cried. 'Stop!' 

She tried to look around and could not. She had strained something in her 
neck. Shooter never even tried. He simply came on toward her. 
"Rainey! Stop!" 

'There is no Rainey h — ' Shooter began, and dien a gunshot rapped briskly 
across the fall air. Shooter stopped where he was, and looked curiously, almost 
casually, down at his chest. There was a small hole there. No blood issued from 
it — at least, not at first — but the hole was there. He put his hand to it, then 
brought it away. His index finger was marked by a small dot of blood. It looked 
like a bit of punctuation — the kind which ends a sentence. He looked at this 
thoughtfully. Then he dropped his hands and looked at Amy. 

'Babe?' he asked, and then fell full-length beside her on the porch boards. 

She rolled over, managed to get up on her elbows, and crawled to where he 
lay, beginning to sob. 

'Mort?' she cried. 'Mort? Please, Mort v try to say something!' 

But he was not going to say anything, and after a moment she let this 
realization fill her up. She would reject the simple fact of his death again and 
again over the next few weeks and months, and would then weaken, and the 
realization would fill her up again. He was dead. He was dead. He had gone 
crazy down here and he was dead. 

He, and whoever had been inside him at the end. 

She put her head down on his chest and wept, and when someone came up 
behind her and put a comforting hand on her shoulder, Amy did not look around. 
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floor and sprayed blood. The package of Pall Malls — the brand John Kintner had 
silently smoked during the breaks halfway through the writing class he and Moil 
Rainey had shared — shot out of his pocket and slid along the slick wood like the 
weight in a barroom shuffleboard game. He got up on his knees, his mouth 
snarling and smiling through the blood which ran over his lips and teeth. 

'Won't do you no help, Mrs Rainey!' he cried, getting to his feet. He looked at 
the scissors, snicked them open to study the blunted tips a little better, and then 
tossed them impatiently aside. 'I got a place in the garden for you! I got it all 
picked out. You mind me, now!' 

He ran out the door after her. 




Halfway across the living room, Amy took her own spill. One of her feet 
came down on the discarded issue of EQMM and she fell sprawling on her 
side, hurting her hip and right breast. She cried out. 

Behind her, Shooter ran across to the table and snatched up the screwdriver 
he had used on the cat. 

'Stay right there, and be still,' he said as she turned over on her back and 
stared at him with wide eyes which looked almost drugged. 'If you move 
around, I'm only goin to hurt you before it's over. I don't want to hurt you, 
missus, but I will if I have to. I've got to have something, you see. I have come 
all this way, and I've got to have something for my trouble.' 

As he approached, Amy propped herself up on her elbows and shoved herself 
backward with her feet. Her hair hung in her face. Her skin was coated with 
sweat; she could smell it pouring out of her, hot and stinking. The face above 
her was the solemn, judgmental face of insanity. 

'No, Mort! Please! Please, Mort 

He flung himself at her, raising the screwdriver over his head and then 
bringing it down. Amy shrieked and rolled to the left. Pain burned a line across 
her hip as the screwdriver blade tore her dress and grooved her flesh. Then she 
was scrambling to her knees, hearing and feeling the dress shred out a long 
unwinding strip as she did it. 

'No, ma'am,' Shooter panted. His hand closed upon her ankle. 'No, ma'am.' 
She looked over her shoulder and through the tangles of her hair and saw he 
was using his other hand to work the screwdriver out of the floor. The 
round-crowned black hat sat askew on his head. 

He yanked the screwdriver free and drove it into her right calf. 

The pain was horrid. The pain was the whole world. She screamed and 
kicked backward, connecting with his nose, breaking it. Shooter grunted and 
fell on his side, clutching at his face, and Amy got to her feet. She could hear a 
woman howling. It sounded like a dog howling at the moon. She supposed it 
wasn't a dog. She supposed it was her. 

Shooter was getting to his feet. His lower face was a mask of blood. The 
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'Where did you find that old thing? The attic?' Her heartbeat was in her 
voice, making it stagger. 

He must have found it in the attic. The smell of mothballs on it was strong, 
even from where she was standing. Mort had gotten the hat years ago, at a gift 
shop in Pennsylvania. They had been travelling through Amish country. She 
had kept a little garden at the Deny house, in the angle where the house and the 
study addition met. It was her garden, but Mort often went out to weed it when 
he was stuck for an idea. He usually wore the hat when he did this. He called it 
his thinking cap. She remembered him looking at himself in a mirror once 
when he was wearing it and joking that he ought to have a bookjacket photo 
taken in it. 'When I put this on,' he'd said, 'I look like a man who belongs out in 
the north forty, walking plow-furrows behind a mule's ass.' 

Then the hat had disappeared. It must have migrated down here and been 
stored. But... 

It's my hat,' he said at last in a rusty, bemused voice. "Wasn't ever anybody else's.' 
'Mort? What's wrong? What's 

'You got you a wrong number, woman. Ain't no Mort here. Mort's dead.' The 
gimlet eyes never wavered. *He did a lot of squirming around, but in the end he 
couldn't lie to himself anymore, let alone to me. I never put a hand on him, Mrs 
Rainey. I swear. He took the coward's way out.' 

"Why are you talking that way?' Amy asked. 

'This is just the way I talk,' he said with mild surprise. 'Everybody down in 
Miss'ippi talks this way.' 
'Mort, stop!' 

'Don't you understand what I said?' he asked. 'You ain't deaf, are you? He's 
dead. He killed himself." 

'Stop it, Mort," she said, beginning to cry. 'You're scaring me, and I don't like it." 

'Don't matter,' he said. He took his hands out from behind his back. In one of 
them he held the scissors from the top drawer of the desk. He raised them. The 
sun had come out, and it sent a starfish glitter along the blades as he snicked them 
open and then closed. 'You won't be scared long." He began walking toward her. 




For a moment she stood where she was. Mort would not kill her; if there had 
been killing in Mort, then surely he would have done some that day at the motel. 
Then she saw the look in his eyes and understood that Mort knew that, too. 
But this wasn't him. 

She screamed and wheeled around and lunged for the door. 

Shooter came after her, bringing the scissors down in a silver arc. He would 
have buried them up to the handles between her shoulderblades if his feet had not 
slid on the papers scattered about the hardwood floor. He fell full-length with a 
cry of mingled perplexity and anger. The blades stabbed down through page nine 
of 'Secret Window, Secret Garden' and the tips broke off. His mouth struck the 
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if Mort must at some point have exhumed every copy of every manuscript he had 
in his desk drawers and in his files and strewn the pages about in here like confetti 
at some black New Year's Eve celebration. The table was heaped with dirty 
dishes. The Silex was lying shattered on the floor by the window-wall, which was 
cracked. 

And everywhere, everywhere, everywhere was one word. The word was 
SHOOTER. 

SHOOTER had been written on the walls in colored chalks he must have taken 
from her drawer of art supplies. SHOOTER was sprayed on the window twice in 
what looked like dried whipped cream — and yes, there was the Redi-Whip 
pressure-can, lying discarded under the stove. SHOOTER was written over and 
over on the kitchen counters in ink, and on the wooden support posts of the deck 
on the far side of the house in pencil — a neat column like adding that went down 
in a straight line and said SHOOTER SHOOTER SHOOTER SHOOTER. 

Worst of all, it had been carved into the polished chenywood surface of the 
table in great jagged letters three feet high, like a grotesque declaration of love: 
SHOOTER. 

The screwdriver he had used to do diis last was lying on a chair nearby. There 
was red stuff on its steel shaft — stain from the cherry wood, she assumed. 
'Mort?' she whispered, looking around. 

Now she was frightened that she would find him dead by his own hand. And 
where? Why, in his study, of course. Where else? He had lived all the most 
important parts of his life in there; surely he had chosen to die there. 

Although she had no wish to go in, no wish to be die one to find him, her feet 
carried her in that direction all the same. As she went, she kicked the issue of 
EQMM Herb Creekmore had had sent out of her way. She did not look down. 
She reached the study door and pushed it slowly open. 




Mort stood in front of his old Royal typewriter; the screen-and-keyboard unit 
of his word processor lay overturned in a bouquet of glass on the floor. He 
looked strangely like a country preacher. It was partly the posture he had 
adopted, she supposed; he was standing almost primly with his hands behind 
his back. But most of it was the hat. The black hat, pulled down so it almost 
touched the tops of his ears. She thought he looked a little bit like the old man 
in that picture, 'American Gothic,' even though the man in the picture wasn't 
wearing a hat. 

'Mort?' she asked. Her voice was weak and uncertain. 

He made no reply, only stared at her. His eyes were grim and glittering. She 
had never seen Mort's eyes look this way, not even on the horrible afternoon at 
the motel. It was almost as if this was not Mort at all, but some stranger who 
looked like Mart. 

She recognized the hat, though. 
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occurred to him moments before in the study that he might have created a 
fantasy assassin because he lacked the courage to commit suicide. Now he 
realized that Shooter had told the truth when he said he would never kill Mort. 

It wasn't John Shooter's imaginary station wagon but Amy's no-nonsense 
little Subaru which was just now coming to a stop. Amy was behind the wheel. 
She had stolen his love, and a woman who would steal your love when your 
love was really all you had to give was not much of a woman. 

He loved her, all the same. 

It was Shooter who hated her. It was Shooter who meant to kill her and then 
bury her down by the lake near Bump, where she would before long be a 
mystery to both of them. 

'Go away, Amy,' he whispered in the palsied voice of a very old man. 'Go 
away before it's too late.' 

But Amy was getting out of the car, and as she closed the door behind her, 
the hand pulled the shade in Mort's head all the way down and he was in 
darkness. 




Amy tried the door and found it unlocked. She stepped in, started to call for 
Mort, and then didn't. She looked around, wide-eyed and startled. 

The place was a mess. The trash can was full and had overflowed onto the 
floor. A few sluggish autumn flies were crawling in and out of an aluminum 
pot-pie dish that had been kicked into the comer. She could smell stale cooking 
and musty air. She thought she could even smell spoiled food. 

'Mort?' 

There was no answer. She walked further into the house, taking small steps, 
not entirely sure she wanted to look at the rest of the place. Mrs Gavin had been 
in only three days ago — how had things gotten so out of hand since then? What 
had happened? 

She had been worried about Mort during the entire last year of their marriage, 
but she had been even more worried since the divorce. Worried, and, of course, 
guilty. She held part of the blame for herself, and supposed she always would. 
But Mort had never been strong ... and his greatest weakness was his stubborn 
(and sometimes almost hysterical) refusal to recognize the fact. This morning he 
had sounded like a man on the point of suicide. And the only reason she had 
heeded his admonition not to bring Ted was because she drought the sight of him 
might set Mort off if he realty was poised on the edge of such an act. 

The thought of murder had never crossed her mind, nor did it do so now. 
Even when he had brandished the gun at them that horrible afternoon at the 
motel, she had not been afraid. Not of that. Mort was no killer. 

'Mort? M...' 

She came around the kitchen counter and the word died. She stared at the big 
living room with wide, stunned eyes. Paper was littered everywhere. It looked as 
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There might be a Perkinsburg in Mississippi, but it would mean nothing if there 
was. 

The name of the novelist who'd taught the class in which Mort had met John 
Kintner had been Richard Perkins, Jr. That was where the name had come 
from. 

Yes, but I don't remember any of this, so how -? 

Oh, Mort, the small voice mourned. You're very sick. You're a very sick 
man. 

'I don't accept that,' he said again, horrified by the wavery weakness of his 
voice, but what other choice was there? Hadn't he even thought once that it was 
almost as if he were doing things, taking irrevocable steps, in his sleep? 

You killed two men, the little voice whispered. You killed Tom because he 
knew you were alone that day, and you killed Greg so he wouldn't find out for 
sure. If you had just killed Tom, Greg would have called the police. And you 
didn't want that, COULDN'T have that. Not until this horrible story you've been 
telling is all finished. You were so sore when you got up yesterday. So stiff and 
sore. But it wasn't just from breaking in the bathroom door and trashing the 
shower stall, was it? You were a lot busier than that. You had Tom and Greg to 
take care of. And you were right about how the vehicles got moved around ... 
but You were the one who jogged all the way back to Tom's to get the Buick, 
and You were the one who called up Sonny Trotts and pretended to be Tom. A 
man who just got into town from Mississippi wouldn't know Sonny was a little 
deaf, but You would. You killed them, Mort, you KILLED those men! 

'I do not accept that I did!' he shrieked. 'This is all just Part of his plan! This 

I do not 

is just part of his little game! His little mind-game! And I do not accept...' 

Stop, the little voice whispered inside his head, and Mort stopped. 

For a moment there was utter silence in both worlds: the one inside his head, 
and the one outside of it. 

And, after an interval the little voice asked quietly: Why did You do It, 
Mort? This whole elaborate and homicidal episode? Shooter kept saying he 
wanted a story, but there is no Shooter. What do You want, Mort? What did 
you create John Shooter FOR? 

Then, from outside, came the sound of a car rolling down the driveway. Mort 
looked at his watch and saw mat the hands were standing straight up at noon. A 
blaze of triumph and relief roared through him like flames shooting up the neck 
of a chimney. That he had the magazine but still no proof did not matter. That 
Shooter might kill him did not matter. He could die happily, just knowing that 
there was a John Shooter and that he himself was not responsible for the horrors 
he had been considering. 

'He's here!' he screamed joyfully, and ran out of the study. He waved his 
hands wildly above his head, and actually cut a little caper as he rounded the 
comer and came into the hall. 

He stopped, looking out at the driveway past the sloping roof of the garbage 
cabinet where Bump's body had been nailed up. His hands dropped slowly to 
his sides. Dark horror stole over his brain. No, not over it; it came down, as if 
some merciless hand were pulling a shade. The last piece fell into place. It had 
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There was no John Shooter. 
There never had been. 

'No,' Mort said. He was striding back and forth through the big living room 
again. His headache came and went in waves of pain. 'No, I do not accept that. I 
do not accept that at all.' 

But his acceptance or rejection didn't make much difference. All the pieces of 
the puzzle were there, and when he saw the old Royal typewriter, they began to 
fly together. Now, fifteen minutes later, they were still flying together, and he 
seemed to have no power to will them apart. 

The picture which kept coming back to him was of the gas jockey in 
Mechanic Falls, using a squeegee to wash his windshield. A sight he had never 
expected to witness again in his lifetime. Later, he had assumed that the kid had 
given him a little extra service because he had recognized Mort and liked 
Mort's books. Maybe that was so, but the windshield had needed washing. 
Summer was gone, but plenty of stuff still splatted on your windshield if you 
drove far enough and fast enough on the back roads. And he must have used the 
back roads. He must have sped up to Deny and back again in record time, only 
stopping long enough to burn down his house. He hadn't even stopped long 
enough to get gas on the way back. After all, he'd had places to go and cats to 
kill, hadn't he? Busy, busy, busy. 

He stopped in the middle of the floor and whirled to stare at the window 
wall. 'If I did all that, why can't I remember?' he asked the silvery crack in the 
glass. 'Why can't I remember even now?' 

He didn't know ... but he did know where the name had come from, didn't he? 
One half from the Southern man whose story he had stolen in college; one half 
from the man who had stolen his wife. It was like some bizarre literary in-joke. 

She says she loves him, Mort. She says she loves him now. 

'Fuck that. A man who sleeps with another man's wife is a thief. And the 
woman is his accomplice.' 

He looked defiantly at the crack. 

The crack said nothing. 

Three years ago, Mort had published a novel called The Delacourt Family. 
The return address on Shooter's story had been Dellacourt, Mississippi. It — 

He suddenly ran for the encyclopedias in the study, slipping and almost 
falling in the mess of pages strewn on the floor in his hurry. He pulled out the 
M volume and at last found the entry for Mississippi. He ran a trembling finger 
down the list of towns — it took up one entire page — hoping against hope. 

It was no good. 

There was no Dellacourt or Delacourt, Mississippi. 

He thought of looking for Perkinsburg, the town where Shooter had told him 
he'd picked up a paperback copy of Everybody Drops the Dime before getting 
on the Greyhound bus, and then simply closed the encyclopedia. Why bother? 
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from the little clutch of tools, wincing when the poker's tip clanged softly 
against the ash-shovel. He took the poker and walked carefully back to the 
closed door again, holding the poker as he had held it before crashing into the 
bathroom. He had to skirt the magazine he'd thrown on the way. 

He reached the door and stood in front of it. 

•Shooter?" 

There was no answer. 

'Shooter, you better come out under your own power! If I have to come in 
and get you, you'll never walk out of anyplace under your own power again !' 
There was still no answer. 

He stood a moment longer, nerving himself (but not really sure he had the 
nerve), and then twisted the knob. He hit the door with his shoulder and 
barrelled in, screaming, waving the poker 

And the room was empty. 

But Shooter had been here, all right. Yes. The VDT unit of Mort's word 
cruncher lay on the floor, its screen a shattered staring eye. Shooter had killed 
it. On the desk where the VDT had stood was an old Royal typewriter. The 
steel surfaces of this dinosaur were dull and dusty. Propped on the keyboard 
was a manuscript. Shooter's manuscript, the one he had left under a rock on the 
porch a million years ago. 

It was 'Secret Window, Secret Garden.' 

Mort dropped the poker on the floor. He walked toward the typewriter as if 
mesmerized and picked up the manuscript. He shuffled slowly through its 
pages, and came to understand why Mrs Gavin had been so sure it was his ... 
sure enough to rescue it from the trash. Maybe she hadn't known consciously, 
but her eye had recognized the irregular typeface. And why not? She had seen 
manuscripts which looked like 'Secret Window, Secret Garden' for years. The 
Wang word processor and the System Five laser printer were relative 
newcomers. For most of his writing career he had used this old Royal. 

The years had almost worn it out, and it was a sad case now — when you 
typed on it, it produced letters as crooked as an old man's teeth. 

But it had been here all the time, of course — tucked away at the back of the 
study closet behind piles of old galleys and manuscripts ... what editors called 
'foul matter.' Shooter must have stolen it, typed his manuscript on it, and then 
sneaked it back when Mort was out at the post office. Sure. That made sense, 
didn't it? 

No, Mort. That doesn't make sense. Would you like to do something that 
does make sense? Call the police, then. That makes sense. Call the police and 
tell them to come down here and lock you up. Tell them to do it fast, before you 
can do any more damage. Tell them to do it before you kill anyone else. 

Mort dropped the pages with a great wild cry and they seesawed lazily down 
around him as all of the truth rushed in on him at once like a jagged bolt of 
silver lightning. 
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The flap was already half-open — everyone was careless these days. He 
pulled it up and shook the magazine out into his lap. Ellery Queen's Mystery 
Magazine, the logo said in bright red letters. Beneath that, in much smaller 
type, June, 1980. And below that, the names of some of the writers featured in 
the issue. Edward D. Hoch. Ruth Rendell. Ed McBain. Patricia Highsmith. 
Lawrence Block. 

His name wasn't on the cover. 

Well, of course not. He was scarcely known as a writer at all then, and 
certainly not as a writer of mystery stories; "Sowing Season' had been a oner. 
His name would have meant nothing to regular readers of the magazine, so the 
editors would not have put it on. He turned the cover back. 

There was no contents page beneath. 

The contents page had been cut out. 

He thumbed frantically through the magazine, dropping it once and then 
picking it up with a little cry. He didn't find the excision the first time, but on 
the second pass, he realized that pages 83 to 97 were gone. 

'You cut it out!' he screamed. He screamed so loudly that his eyeballs bulged 
from their sockets. He began to bring his fists down on the steering wheel of the 
Buick, again and again and again. The horn burped and blared. 'You cut it out, 
you son of a bitch! How did you do that? You cut it out! You cut it out! You 
cut it out!' 




He was halfway to the house before the deadly little voice again wondered 
how Shooter could have done that. The envelope had come Federal Express 
from Pennsylvania, and Juliet had taken possession of it, so how, how in God's 
name 

He stopped. 

Good, Juliet had said. Good, because I saw what you did. 
That was it; that explained it. Juliet was in on it. Except — 
Except Juliet had been in Tashmore since forever. 

Except that hadn't been what she said. That had only been his mind. A little 
paranoid flatulence. 

'He's doing it, though,' Moil said. He went into the house and once he was 
inside the door, he threw the magazine as hard as he could. It flew like a 
startled bird, pages riffling, and landed on the floor with a slap. 'Oh yeah, you 
bet, you bet your fucking ass, he's doing it. But I don't have to wait around for 
him.! — ' 

He saw Shooter's hat. Shooter's hat was lying on the floor in front of the door 
to his study. 

Mort stood where he was for a moment, heart thundering in his ears, and then 
walked over to the stove in great cartoon tippy-toe steps. He pulled the poker 
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'You won't tell them, will you?' she asked archly. 
'No way,' he said, managing a grin. 

'Good,' Juliet Stoker said, and smiled. 'Because I saw what you did.' 
He stopped by the door. Tardon me?' 

'I said they'd shoot me if you did,' she said, and looked closely at his face. 
'You ought to go home and lie down, Mr Rainey. You really don't look well at 
all.' 

I feel like I spent the last three days lying down, Juliet — the time 1 didn't 
spend hitting things, that is. 

'Well,' he said, 'maybe that's not such a bad idea. I still feel weak.' 
'There's a virus going around. You probably caught it.' 

Then the two women from Camp Wigmore — the ones everybody in town 
suspected of being lesbians, albeit discreet ones — came in, and Mort made 
good his escape. He sat in the Buick with the blue package on his lap, not liking 
the way everybody kept saying he looked sick, liking the way his mind had 
been working even less. 

It doesn't matter. It's almost over. 

He started to pull the envelope open, and then the ladies from Camp 
Wigmore came back out and looked at him. They put their heads. together. One 
of them smiled. The other laughed out loud. And Mort suddenly decided he 
would wait until he got back home. 




He parked the Buick around the side of the house, in its customary place, 
turned off the ignition ... and then a soft grayness came over his vision. When it 
drew back, he felt strange and frightened. Was something wrong with him, 
then? Something physical? 

No— he was just under strain, he decided. 

He heard something— or thought he did — and looked around quickly. 

Nothing there. Get hold of your nerves, he told himself shakily. That's really 
all you have to do -just get hold of your motherfucking nerves. 

And then he thought: I did have a gun. That day. But it was unloaded. I told 
them that, later. Amy believed me. I don't know about Milner, but Amy did, 
and 

Was it, Mort? Was it really unloaded? 

He thought of the crack in the window-wall again, senseless silver 
Iightning-bolr zig-zagging right up through the middle of things. That's how it 
happens, he thought. That's how it happens in a person's life. 

Then he looked down at the Federal Express package again. This was what 
he should be thinking about, not Amy and Mr Ted Ktss-My-Ass from Shooter's 
Knob, Tennessee, but this. 
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On the way, he became suddenly sure that Federal Express would have come 
and gone ... and Juliet would stand there at the window with her bare face 
hanging out and shake her head and tell him there was nothing for him, sorry. 
And his proof? It would be gone like smoke. This feeling was irrational — Herb 
was a cautious man, one who did not make promises that couldn't be kept — but 
it was almost too strong to deny. 

He had to force himself out of the car, and the walk from the door of the post 
office to the window where Juliet Stoker stood sorting mail seemed at least a 
thousand miles long. 

When he got there, he tried to speak and no words came out. His lips moved, 
but his throat was too dry to make the sounds. Juliet looked up at him, then took 
a step back. She looked alarmed. Not, however, as alarmed as Amy and Ted 
had looked when he opened the motel-room door and pointed the gun at them. 

'Mr Rainey? Are you all right?' 

He cleared his throat. 'Sorry, Juliet. My throat kind of double-clutched on me 
for a second.' 

'You're very pale,' she said, and he could hear in her voice that tone so many 
of the Tashmore residents used when they spoke to him — it was a sort of pride, 
but it held an undertaste of irritation and condescension, as though he was a 
child prodigy who needed special care and feeding. 

'Something I ate last night, I guess,' he said. "Did Federal Express leave 
anything for me?' 

'No, not a thing.' 

He gripped the underside of the counter desperately, and for a moment 
thought he would faint, although he had understood almost immediately that 
that was not what she had said. 

'Pardon me?' 

She had already turned away; her sturdy country bum was presented to him 
as she shuffled through some packages on the floor. 

'Just the one thing, I said,' she replied, and then turned around and slid the 
package across the counter to him. He saw the return address was EQMM in 
Pennsylvania, and Pelt relief course through him. It felt like cool water pouring 
down a dry throat. 

'Thank you.' 

'Welcome. You know, the post office would have a cow if they knew we 
handle that Federal Express man's mail.' 

'Well, I certainly appreciate it,' Mort said. Now that he had the magazine, he 
felt a need to get away, to get back to the house. This need was so strong it was 
almost elemental. He didn't know why — it was an hour and a quarter until noon 
-but it was there. In his distress and confusion, he actually thought of giving 
Juliet a tip to shut her up ... and that would have caused her soul, Yankee to its 
roots, to rise up in a clamor. 
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with the pillows arranged behind him just the way he liked, and then he had 
fallen asleep. 

He had gotten away with it. That was the upshot. He had gotten away with it, 
and he had never done anything even remotely like it again, and it had all 
happened about a thousand years ago, and so why had it come back to haunt 
him now? 

He didn't know, but he intended to stop thinking about it. 
'And right now, too,' he told the empty room, and walked briskly over to the 
coffeemaker, trying to ignore his aching head. 
You know why you're thinking about it now. 

"Shut up.' He spoke in a conversational tone which was rather cheery ... but 
his hands were shaking as he picked up the Silex. 

Some things you can't hide forever. You might be ill, Mort. 

'Shut up, I'm warning you,' he said in his cheery conversational voice. 

You might be very ill. In fact, you might be having a nervous br... 

'Shut up!' he cried, and threw the Silex as hard as he could. It sailed aver the 
counter, flew across the room, turning over and over as it went, crunched into 
the window-wall, shattered, and fell dead on the floor. He looked at the 
window-wall and saw a long, silvery crack zig-zagging up to the top. It started 
at the place where the Silex had impacted. He felt very much like a man who 
might have a similar crack running right through the middle of his brain. 

But the voice had shut up. 

He walked stolidly into the bedroom, got the alarm clock, and walked back 
into the living room. He set the alarm for ten-thirty as he walked. At ten-thirty 
he was going to go to the post office, pick up his Federal Express package, and 
go stolidly about the task of putting this nightmare behind him. 

In the meantime, though, he would sleep. 

He would sleep on the couch, where he had always slept best. 

'I am not having a nervous breakdown,' he whispered to the little voice, but 
the little voice was having none of the argument. Mort thought that he might 
have frightened the little voice. He hoped so, because the little voice had 
certainly frightened him. 

His eyes found the silvery crack in the window-wall and traced it dully. He 
thought of using the chambermaid's key. How the room had been dim, and it 
had taken his eyes a moment to adjust. Their naked shoulders. Their frightened 
eyes. He had been shouting, He couldn't remember what — and had never dared 
to ask Amy — but it must have been some scary shit, judging from the look in 
their eyes. 

If I was ever going to have a nervous breakdown, he thought, looking at the 
lightning-bolt senselessness of the crack, it would have been then. Hell, that 
letter from Aspen Quarterly was nothing compared to opening a motel-room 
door and seeing your wife with another man, a slick real-estate agent from 
some shitsplat little town in Tennessee 

Mort closed his eyes, and when he opened them again it was because another 
voice was clamoring. This one belonged to the alarm clock. The fog had 
cleared, the sun had come out, and it was time to go to the post office. 
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career of writing. It was like playing Russian roulette with a bazooka. Yet still 
... still ... 

But as that fall slipped uneventfully past, he began to relax a little. The issue 
of Aspen Quarterly had been replaced by a new issue. The issue was no longer 
lying out on tables in library periodical rooms all across the country; it had been 
tucked away into the stacks or transferred to microfiche. It might still cause 
trouble — he bleakly supposed he would have to live with that possibility for the 
rest of his life — but in most cases, out of sight meant out of mind. 

Then, in November of that year, a letter from Aspen Quarterly came. 

Mort held it in his hands, looking at his name on the envelope, and began to 
shake all over. His eyes filled with some liquid that felt too hot and corrosive to 
be tears, and the envelope first doubled and then trebled. 

Caught. They caught me. They'll want me to respond to a letter they have 
from Kintner ... or Perkins ... or one of the others in the class ... I'm caught. 

He had thought of suicide then — quite calmly and quite rationally. His 
mother had sleeping pills. He would use those. Somewhat eased by this 
prospect, he tore the envelope open and pulled out a single sheet of stationery. 
He held it folded in one hand for a long moment and considered burning it 
without even looking at it. He wasn't sure he could stand to see the accusation 
held baldly up in front of him. He thought it might drive him mad. 

Go ahead, dammit — look. The least you can do is look at the consequences. 
You may not be able to stand up to them, but you can by-God look at them. 

He unfolded the letter. 

Dear Mort Rainey , 

Your short story, 'Eye of the Crow,' was extremely well received here. I'm 
sorry this follow-up letter has been so slow in coming, but, frankly, we 
expected to hear from you. You have been so faithful in your submissions over 
the years that your silence now that you have finally succeeded in 'making it' is 
a little perplexing. If there was anything about the way your story was 
handled — typesetting, design, placement, etc. — that you didn't like, we hope 
you'll bring it up. Meantime, how about another tale? 

Respectfully yours, 

Charlie 

Charles Palmer 
Assistant Editor 

Mort had read this letter twice, and then began to peal hoarse bursts of 
laughter at the house, which was luckily empty. He had heard of side-splitting 
laughter, and this was surely it — he felt that if he didn't stop soon, his sides 
really would split, and send his guts spewing out all over the floor. He had been 
ready to kill himself with his mother's sleeping pills, and they wanted to know 
if he was upset with the way the story had been typeset! He had expected to 
find that his career was ruined even before it was fairly begun, and they wanted 
more! More! 

He laughed — howled, actually— until his side-splitting laughter turned to 
hysterical tears. Then he sat on the sofa, reread Charles Palmer's letter, and 
cried until he laughed again. At last he had gone into his room and Iain down 
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Mile' to Aspen Quarterly under his own name! He remembered thinking it 
would be a fine joke on them, although, looking back now, he could not 
imagine what the joke would have been. 

He did remember that he'd had no intention of publishing the story under his 
own name ... or, if he had had such an intention on some deeper level, he hadn't 
been aware of it. In the unlikely event of an acceptance, he would withdraw the 
story, saying he wanted to work on it some more. And if they rejected it, he 
could at least take some cheer in the thought that John Kintner wasn't good 
enough for Aspen Quarterly, either. 

So he had sent the story. 

And they had accepted it. 

And he had let them accept it. 

And they sent him a check for twenty-five dollars. 'An honorarium,' the 
accompanying letter had called it. 
And then they had published it. 

And Morton Rainey, overcome by belated guilt at what he had done, had 
cashed the check and had stuffed the bills into the poor box of St Catherine's in 
Augusta one day. 

But guilt hadn't been all he'd felt. Oh no. 

Mort sat at the kitchen table with his head propped in one hand, waiting for 
the coffee to perk. His head ached. He didn't want to be thinking about John 
Kintner and John Kintner's story. What he had done with 'Crowfoot Mile' had 
been one of the most shameful events of his life; was it really surprising that he 
had buried it for so many years? He wished he could bury it again now. This, 
after all, was going to be a big day — maybe the biggest of his life. Maybe even 
the last of his life. He should be thinking about going to the post office. He 
should be thinking about his confrontation with Shooter, but his mind would 
not let that sad old time alone. 

When he'd seen the magazine, the actual magazine with his name in it above 
John Kintner's story, he felt like a man waking from a horrible episode of 
sleepwalking, an unconscious outing in which he has done some irrevocable 
thing. How had he let it go so far? It was supposed to have been a joke, for 
Christ's sake, just a little giggle 

But he had let it go so far. The story had been published, and there were at 
least a dozen other people in the world who knew it wasn't his— including 
Kintner himself. And if one of them happened to pick up Aspen Quarterly 

He himself told no one — of course. He simply waited, sick with terror. He 
slept and ate very little that late summer and early fall; he lost weight and dark 
shadows brushed themselves under his eyes. His heart began to triphammer 
every time the telephone rang. If the call was for him, he would approach the 
instrument with dragging feet and cold sweat on his brow, sure it would be 
Kintner, and the first words out of Kintner's mouth would be, You stole my 
story, and something has got to be done about it. I think I'll start by telling 
everybody what kind of thief you are- 

The most incredible tiling was this: he had known better. He had known the 
possible consequences of such an act for a young man who hoped to make a 
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local newspapers or writing advertising copy for Bright Blue Breeze dish 
detergent. Mort had come into Perkins's class confidently expecting to be the 
best, because it had never been any other way with him. For that reason, John 
Kintner had come as an unpleasant shock. 

He remembered trying to talk to the boy once ... but Kintner, who contributed 
in class only when asked, had proved to be almost inarticulate. When he spoke 
out loud, he mumbled and stumbled like a poor-white sharecropper's boy whose 
education had stopped at the fourth-grade level. His writing was the only voice 
he had, apparently. 

And you stole it. 

"Shut up," he muttered. 'Just shut up.' 

You were second best and you hated it. You were glad when he was gone, 
because then you could be first again. Just like you always had been. 

Yes. True. And a year later, when he was preparing to graduate, he had been 
cleaning out the back closet of the sleazy Lewiston apartment he had shared 
with two other students, and had come upon a pile of" offprints from Perkins's 
writing course. Only one of Kintner's stories had been in the stack. It happened 
to be 'Crowfoot Mile." 

He remembered sitting on the seedy, beer-smelling rug of his bedroom, 
reading the story, and the old jealousy had come over him again. 

He threw the other offprints away, but he had taken that one with him ... for 
reasons he wasn't sure he wanted to examine closely. 

As a sophomore, Mort had submitted a story to a literary magazine called 
Aspen Quarterly. It came back with a note which said the readers had found it 
quite good 'although the ending seemed rather jejune.' The note, which Mort 
found both patronizing and tremendously exciting, invited him to submit other 
material. 

Over the next two years, he had submitted four more stories. None were 
accepted, but a personal note accompanied each of the rejection slips. Mort 
went through an unpublished writer's agony of optimism alternating with deep 
pessimism. He had days when he was sure it was only a matter of time before 
he cracked Aspen Quarterly. And he had days when he was positive that the 
entire editorial staff — pencil-necked geeks to a man — was only playing with 
him, teasing him the way a man might tease a hungry dog by holding a piece of 
meat up over its head and then jerking the scrap out of reach when it leaps. He 
sometimes imagined one of them holding up one of his manuscripts, fresh out 
of its manila envelope, and shouting: Here's another one from that putz in 
Maine! Who wants to write the letter this time?' And all of them cracking up, 
perhaps even rolling around on the floor underneath their posters of Joan Baez 
and Moby Grape at the Fillmore. 

Most days, Mort had not indulged in this sort of sad paranoia. He understood 
that he was good, and that it was only a matter of time. And that summer, 
working as a waiter in a Rockland restaurant, he thought of the story by John 
Kintner. He thought it was probably still in his trunk, kicking around at the 
bottom. He had a sudden idea. He would change the title and submit 'Crowfoot 
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teacher was a fellow named Richard Perkins. Jr, who had written two novels 
which had gotten very good reviews and sold very few copies. Mort had tried 
one, and thought the good reviews and bad sales had the same root cause: the 
books were incomprehensible. But the man hadn't been a bad teacher — he had 
kept them entertained, at least. 

There had been about a dozen students in the class. One of them was John 
Kintner. Kintner was only a freshman, but he had gotten special permission to 
take the class. And had deserved it, Mort supposed. Southern-fried cracker or 
not, that sucker had been good. 

The course required each of them to write either six short stories or three 
longer ones. Each week, Perkins dittoed off the ones he thought would make 
for the liveliest discussion and handed them out at the end of the class. The 
students were supposed, to come the following week prepared to discuss and 
criticize. It was the usual way to run such a class. And one week Perkins had 
given them a story from John Kintner. It had been called ... What had it been 
called? 

Mort had turned on the water to fill the coffeemaker, but now he only stood, 
looking absently out at the fog beyond the window-wall and listening to the 
running water. 

You know damned well what It was called. 'Secret Window, Secret Garden.' 

"But it wasn't!' he yelled petulantly to the empty house. He thought furiously, 
determined to shut the hellish little voice up once and for all ... and suddenly it 
came to him. 

"'Crowfoot Mile!" he shrieked. The name of the story was "Crowfoot Mile," 
and it doesn't have anything to do with anything!' 

Except that was not quite true, either, and he didn't really need the little, 
voice hunkered down someplace in the middle of his aching head to point out 
the fact. 

Kintner had turned in three or maybe four stories before disappearing to 
wherever he had disappeared to (if asked to guess, Mort would have guessed 
Vietnam — it was where most of them had disappeared to at the end of the 
sixties -the young men, anyhow). 'Crowfoot Mile' hadn't been the best of 
Kintner's stories ... but it had been good. Kintner was clearly the best writer in 
Richard Perkins, Jr's class. Perkins treated the boy almost as an equal, and in 
Mort Rainey's not-so-humble estimation, Perkins had been right to do so, 
because he thought Kintner had been quite a bit better than Richard Perkins, Jr. 
As far as that went, Mort believed he had been better. 

But had he been better than Kintner? 

'Huh-uh,' he said under his breath as he turned on the coffeemaker. 'I was 
second.' 

Yes. He had been second, and he had hated that. He knew that most students 
taking writing courses were just marking time, pursuing a whim before giving 
up childish things and settling into a study of whatever it was that would be 
their real life's work. The creative writing most of them would do in later life 
would consist of contributing items to the Community Calendar pages of their 
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keeping them entertained. That seemed very important, since he doubted that he 
or anyone else could teach them how to write creatively. Still, he was always 
glad to get out at the end of the class or seminar or workshop. The kids made 
him nervous. He supposed John Kintner was the reason why. 

Had Kintner been from Mississippi? Mort couldn't remember, but he didn't 
think so. But he had been from some enclave of the Deep South all the 
same — Alabama, Louisiana, maybe the toolies of north Florida. He didn't know 
for sure. Bates College had been a long time ago, and he hadn't thought of John 
Kintner, who had suddenly dropped out one day for reasons known only to 
himself, in years. 

That's not true. You thought about him last night. 

Dreamed about him, you mean, Mort corrected himself quickly, but that 
hellish little voice inside would not let it go. 

No, earlier than that. You thought about him while you were talking to 
Shooter on the telephone. 

He didn't want to think about this. He wouldn't think about this. John Kintner 
was in the past; John Kintner had nothing to do with what was happening now. 
He got up and walked unsteadily toward the kitchen in the milky, early light to 
make strong coffee. Lots and lots of strong coffee. Except the hellish little voice 
wouldn't let him be. Mort looked at Amy's set of kitchen knives hanging from 
their magnetized steel runners and thought that if he could cut that little voice 
out, he would try the operation immediately. 

You were thinking that you rocked the man — that you finally rocked him. 
You were thinking that the story had become the central issue again, the story 
and the accusation of plagiarism. Shooter treating you like a goddam college 
kid was the issue. Like a goddam college kid. Like a 

'Shut up,' Mort said hoarsely. 'Just shut the fuck up.' 

The voice did, but he found himself unable to stop thinking about John 
Kintner anyway. 

As he measured coffee with a shaking hand, he thought of his constant, 
strident protestations that he hadn't plagiarized Shooter's story, that he had 
never plagiarized anything. 

But he had, of course. 

Once. 

Just once. 

'But that was so long ago,' he whispered. 'And it doesn't have anything to do 
with this.' 

It might be true, but that did not stop his thoughts. 




He had been a junior, and it was spring semester. The creative-writing class 
of which he was a part was focussing on the short story that semester. The 



But another voice told him this was not so. 

Mort was standing on the giant blackboard's wide chalk gutter, stretching up. 
He had a piece of chalk the size of a baseball bat in his hand. He wanted to drop 
his arm, which ached ferociously, but he could not. Not until he had written the 
same sentence on the blackboard five hundred times: I will not copy from John 
Kintner. He must have written it four hundred times already, he thought, but 
four hundred wasn't enough. Stealing a man's work when a man's work was 
really all he had was unforgivable. So he would have to write and write and 
write, and never mind the voice in his mind trying to tell him that this was a 
dream, that his right arm ached for other reasons. 

The chalk squeaked monstrously. The dust, acrid and somehow familiar — so 
familiar — sifted down into his face. At last he could go on no longer. His arm 
dropped to his side like a bag filled with lead shot. He turned on the chalk 
gutter, and saw that only one of the desks in the huge classroom was occupied. 
The occupant was a young man with a country kind of face; a face you 
expected to see in the north forty behind the ass end of a mule. His pale-brown 
hair stuck up in spikes from his head. His country-cousin hands, seemingly all 
knuckles, were folded on the desk before him. He was looking at Mort with 
pale, absorbed eyes. 

I know you, Mort said in the dream. 

That's right, pilgrim, John Kintner said in his bald, drawling Southern accent. 
You just put me together wrong. Now keep on writing. It's not five hundred. It's 
five thousand. 

Mort started to turn, but his foot slipped on the edge of the gutter, and 
suddenly he was spilling outward, screaming into the dry, chalky air, and John 
Kintner was laughing, and he 




— woke up on the floor with his head almost underneath the rogue coffee 
table, clutching at the carpet and crying out in high-pitched, whinnying shrieks. 

He was at Tashmore Lake. Not in some weird, cyclopean classroom but at 
the lake ... and dawn was coming up misty in the east. 

I'm all right. It was just a dream and I'm all right. 

But he wasn't. Because it hadn't just been a dream. John Kintner had been 
real. How in God's name could he have forgotten John Kintner? 

Mort had gone to college at Bates, and had majored in creative writing. 
Later, when he spoke to classes of aspiring writers (a chore he ducked 
whenever possible), he told them that such a major was probably the worst 
mistake a man or woman could make, if he or she wanted to write fiction for a 
living. 

'Get a job with the post office,' he'd say. 'It worked for Faulkner.' And they 
would laugh. They liked to listen to him, and he supposed he was fairly good at 
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What he had seen was one of her bare shoulders touching one of Ted 
Milner's bare shoulders. He had seen their eyes, wide and frightened, and Ted's 
hair stuck up in an Alfalfa corkscrew. He thought of telling her this — of trying, 
anyway -and let it go. It was enough. They had hurt each other enough. Another 
time, perhaps, they could go at it again. He wished she hadn't said that thing 
about the nervous breakdown, though. He had not had a nervous breakdown. 

'Amy, I think I ought to go." 

'Yes — both of us. Ted's out showing a house, but he'll be back soon. I have to 
put some dinner together.' 

Tin sorry about the argument.' 

'Will you call if you need me? I'm still worried.' 

'Yes,' he said, and said goodbye, and hung up. He stood there by the 
telephone for a moment, thinking he would surely burst into tears. But it 
passed. That was perhaps the real horror. 

It passed. 




The steadily falling rain made him feel listless and stupid. He made a little 
fire in the woodstove, drew a chair over, and tried to read the current issue of 
Harper's, but he kept nodding off and then jerking awake again as his chin 
dropped, squeezing his windpipe and producing a snore. I should have bought 
some cigarettes today, he thought. A few smokes would have kept me awake. 
But he hadn't bought any smokes, and he wasn't really sure they would have 
kept him awake, anyway. He wasn't just tired; he was suffering from shock. 

At last he walked over to the couch, adjusted the pillows, and lay back. Next 
to his cheek, cold rain spickle-spackled against the dark glass. 

Only once, he thought. I only did it once. And then he fell deeply asleep. 




In his dream, he was in the world's biggest classroom. 

The walls stretched up for miles. Each desk was a mesa, the gray tiles the 
endless plain which swept among them. The clock on the wall was a huge cold 
sun. The door to the hallway was shut, but Morton Rainey could read the words 
on the pebbled glass: 

HOME TEAM WRITING ROOM 

PROF. DELLACOURT 

They spelled it wrong, Mort thought, too many L's. 
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"Are you sure, Mort?' 

'Yes. Call me if you hear any more from our insurance friend.' 
'I will.' 

He paused. 'Are you at Ted's?' 
"Yes." 

'How do you feel about him, these days?' 
She hesitated, then said simply: 'I love him.' 
Oh.' 

'I didn't go with other men,' she said suddenly. "I've always wanted to tell you 
that. I didn't go with other men. But Ted ... he looked past your name and saw 
me, Mort. He saw me." 

'You mean I didn't.' 

'You did when you were here,' she said. Her voice sounded small and forlorn. 
'But you were gone so much.' 

His eyes widened and he was instantly ready to do battle. Righteous battle. 
'What? I haven't been on tour since The Delacourt Family! And that was a short 
one!" 

'I don't want to argue with you, Mort,' she said softly. That part should be 
over. All I'm trying to say is that, even when you were here, you were gone a 
lot. You had your own lover, you know. Your work was your lover.' Her voice 
was steady, but he sensed tears buried deep inside it. 'How 1 hated that bitch, 
Mort. She was prettier than me, smarter than me, more fun than me. How could 
I compete ?' 

'Blame it all on me, why not?' he asked her, dismayed to find himself on the 
edge of tears. 'What did you want me to do? Become a goddam plumber? We 
uoukl have been poor and I would have been unemployed. There was nothing 
else 1 could fucking do, don't you understand that? There was nothing else 1 
could do!' He had hoped the tears were over, at least for awhile, but here they 
were. Who had rubbed this horrible magic lamp again? Had it been him or her 
this time? 

Tm not blaming you. There's blame for me, too. You never would have 
found us ... the way you did ... if I hadn't been weak and cowardly. It wasn't 
Ted; Ted wanted us to go to you and tell you together. He kept asking. And I 
kept putting him off. I told him I wasn't sure. I told myself I still loved you, that 
things could go back to the way they were ... but things never do, I guess. I'll — ' 
She caught her breath, and Mort realized she was crying, too. Til never forget 
the look on your face when you opened the door of that motel room. I'll carry 
that to my grave.' 

Good! he wanted to cry out at her. Good! Because you only had to see it! I 
had to wear It! 

You knew my love,' he said unsteadily. 'I never hid her from you. You knew 
from the start.' 

'But 1 never knew,' she said, 'how deep her embrace could be.' 
'Well, cheer up,' Mort said. 'She seems to have left me now/ 
Amy was weeping. 'Mort, Mort — I only want you to live and be happy. Can't 
you see that? Can't you do that?' 
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Amy did call back, around seven, and this time Mort was able to talk to her 
quite normally — -just as if the bathroom upstairs wasn't trashed and there 
weren't two dead men sitting behind a screen of bushes on the path down to the 
lake, stiffening as the twilight turned to dark around them. 

She had spoken with Fred Evans herself since her last call, she said, and she 
was convinced he either knew something or suspected something about the fire 
he didn't want to tell them. Mort tried to soothe her, and thought he succeeded 
to some degree, but he was worried himself. If Shooter hadn't started the fire 
-and Mort felt inclined to believe the man had been telling the truth about that 
-then it must have been raw coincidence ... right? 

He didn't know if it was right or not. 

'Mort, I've been so worried about you,' she said suddenly. 

That snapped him back from his thoughts. "Me? I'm okay.' 

'Are you sure? When I saw you yesterday, I thought you looked ... strained.' 
She paused. 'In fact, I thought you looked like you did before you had the ... 
you know.' 

'Amy, I did not have a nervous breakdown.' 

'Well, no,' she said quickly. *But you know what I mean. When the movie 
people were being so awful about The Delacourt Family." 

That had been one of the bitterest experiences of Mort's life. Paramount had 
optioned the book for $75,000 on a pick-up price Of $750,000 — damned big 
money. And they had been on the verge of exercising their option when 
someone had turned up an old script in the files, something called The 
HomeTeam, which was enough like The Delacourt Family to open up potential 
legal problems. It was the only time in his career — before this nightmare, 
anyway -when he had been exposed to the possibility of a plagiarism charge. 
The execs had ended up letting the option lapse at the eleventh hour. Mort still 
did not know if they had been really worried about plagiarism or had simply 
had second thoughts about his novel's film potential. If they really had been 
worried, he didn't know how such a bunch of pansies could make any movies. 
Herb Creekmore had obtained a copy of the Home Team screenplay, and Mort 
had seen only the most casual similarity. Amy agreed. 

The fuss happened just as he was reaching a dead end on a novel he had 
wanted desperately to write. There had been a short PR tour for the paperback 
version of The Delacourt Family at the same time. All of that at once had put 
him under a great deal of strain. 

But he had not had a nervous breakdown. 

Tm okay/ he insisted again, speaking gently. He had discovered an amazing 
and rather touching thing about Amy some years before: if you spoke to her 
gently enough, she was apt to believe you about almost anything. He had often 
thought that, if it had been a species-wide trail, like showing your teeth to 
indicate rage or amusement, wars would have ceased millennia ago, 
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'Yes,' Mort said. 'I understand. Pilgrim." 
Then you be there.' 

'And suppose — just suppose — I show you the magazine, and it has my name 
on the contents page and my story inside. What then?' 

There was a short pause. Then Shooter said, 'I go to the authorities and 
confess to the whole shooting match. But I'd take care of myself long before the 
trial, Mr Rainey. Because if things turn out that way, then I suppose I am crazy. 
And that kind of a crazy man . . .' There was a sigh. That kind of crazy man has 
no excuse or reason to live.' 

The words struck Mort with queer force. He's unsure, he thought. For the 
first time, he's really unsure ... which is more than I've ever been. 

But he cut that off, and hard. He had never had a reason to be unsure. This 
was Shooter's fault. Every bit of it was Shooter's fault. 

He said: "How do I know you won't claim the magazine is a fake?" 

He expected no response to this, except maybe something about how Mort 
would have to take his word, but Shooter surprised him. 

'If it's real, I'll know,' he said, 'and if it's fake, we'll both know. I don't reckon 
you could have rigged a whole fake magazine in three days, no matter how 
many people you have got working for you in New York.' 

It was Mort's turn to think, and he thought for a long, long time. Shooter 
waited for him. 

'I'm going to trust you,' Mort said at last. 'I don't know why, for sure. Ma\ K 
because I don't have a lot to live for myself these days. But I'm not goins: i«> 
trust you whole hog. You come down here. Stand in the driveway where I can 
see you, and see that you're unarmed. I'll come out. Is that satisfactory?' 

That'll do her.' 

'God help us both.' 

'Yessir. I'll be damned if I'm sure what I'm into anymore ... and that is not a 
comfortable feeling.' 
'Shooter?' 
'Right here.' 

1 want you to answer one question.' 

Silence . . . but an inviting silence, Mort thought. 

Did you bum down my house in Deny?" 

'No,* Shooter said at once. 'I was keeping an eye on you." 

'And Bump,' Mort said bitterly. 

Xisten,' Shooter said. 'You got my hat?" 

'Yes.' 

Til want it,' Shooter said, 'one way or the other.' 
And the line Vent dead. 
Just like that. 

Mort put the phone down slowly and carefully and walked back to the 
bathroom— once again holding his pants up as he went — to finish his business. 
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'You'll do it my way,' Shooter said. He sounded a little more in control ... but 
Mort did not believe Shooter had even half the control he'd had previously. 'If 
you don't, I'll see you in the Maine State Prison for murder.' 

'Don't make me laugh.' But Mort felt his bowels begin to knot up again. 

'I hooked you to those two men in more ways than you know,' Shooter said, 
'and you have told a right smart of lies. If I just disappear, Mr Rainey, you are 
going to find yourself standing with your head in a noose and your feet in 
Crisco.' 

'You don't scare me.' 

'Yeah, I do," Shooter said. He spoke almost gently. 'The only thing is. you're 
startin to scare me a little, too. I can't quite figure you out.' 
Mort was silent. 

It'd be funny,' Shooter said in a strange, ruminating tone, 'if we had come by 
the same story in two different places, at two different times.' 
'The thought had occurred to me.' 
'Did it?' 

'I dismissed it,' Mort said. Too much of a coincidence. If it was just the same 
plot, that would be one thing. But the same language? The same goddam 
diction?' 

'Uh-huh,' Shooter said. 'I thought the same thing, pilgrim. It's just too much. 
Coincidence is out. You stole it from me, all right, but I'm goddamned if I can 
figure out how or when.' 

"Oh, quit it!' Mort burst out. 'I have the magazine! I have proof! Don't you 
understand that? It's over! Whether it was some nutty game on your part or just 
a delusion, it is over! I have the magazine!' 

After a long silence, Shooter said: 'Not yet, you don't.' 

'How true,' Mort said. He felt a sudden and totally unwanted sense of kinship 
with the man. 'So what do we do tonight?' 

'Why, nothing,' Shooter said. 'Those men will keep. One has a wife and kids 
visiting family. The other lives alone. You go and get your magazine tomorrow 
morning. I will come to your place around noon.' 

'You'll kill me,' Mort said. He found that the idea didn't carry much terror 
with it — not tonight, anyway. "If I show you the magazine, your delusion will 
break down and you'll kill me.' 

'No!' Shooter replied, and this time he seemed clearly surprised. 'You? No, 
sir! But those others were going to get in the way of our business. I couldn't 
have that ... and I saw that I could use them to make you deal with me. To face 
up to your responsibility.' 

'You're crafty,' Mort said. Til give you that. I believe you're nuts, but I also 
believe you're just about the craftiest son of a bitch I ever ran across in my life.' 

'Well, you can believe this,' Shooter said. 'If I come tomorrow and find you 
gone, Mr Rainey, I will make it my business to destroy every person in the 
world that you love and care for. I will bum your life like a canefield in a high 
wind. You will go to jail for killing those two men, but going to jail will be the 
least of your sorrows. Do you understand?' 
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The response to this was no response. The line was silent and dead, without 
even the faraway gabble of a phantom voice to break that smooth darkness, like 
that which crept up to the window-wall each night he had spent here alone. 

'Shooter?' 

Silence. 

'Shooter, are you still there?' 
More silence. He was gone. 

Mort let the telephone sag away from his ear. He was returning it to the 
cradle when Shooter's voice, tinny and distant and almost lost, said: 
. . now?' 

Mort put the phone back to his ear. It seemed to weigh eight hundred pounds. 
'What?' he asked. 'I thought you were gone.' ► 

'You have it? You have this so-called magazine? Now?' He thought Shooter 
sounded upset for the first time. Upset and unsure. 

'No,' Mort said. 

'Well, there!' Shooter said, sounding relieved. 'I think you might finally be 
ready to talk turk — ' 

'It's coming Federal Express,' Mort interrupted. 'It will be at the post office by 
ten tomorrow.' 

'What will be?' Shooter asked. 'Some fuzzy old thing that's supposed to be a 
copy?" 

'No,' Mort said. The feeling that he had rocked the man, that he had actually 
gotten past his defenses and hit him hard enough to make it hurt, was strong 
and undeniable. For a moment or two Shooter had sounded almost afraid, and 
Mort was angrily glad. The magazine. The actual magazine.' 

There was another long pause, but this time Mort kept the telephone screwed 
tightly against his ear. Shooter was there. And suddenly the story was the 
central issue again, die story and the accusation of plagiarism; Shooter treating 
him like he was a goddam college kid was the issue, and maybe the man was 
on the run at last. 

Once, in the same parochial school where Mort had learned the trick of 
swallowing crooked, he had seen a boy stick a pin in a beetle which had been 
trundling across his desk. The beetle had been caught — pinned, wriggling, and 
dying. At the time, Mort had been sad and horrified. Now he understood. Now 
he only wanted to do the same thing to this man. This crazy man. 

'There can't be any magazine,' Shooter said finally. 'Not with diat story in it. 
That story is mine!" 

Mort could hear anguish in the man's voice. Real anguish. It made him glad. 
The pin was in Shooter. He was wriggling around on it. 

It'll be here at ten tomorrow,' Mort said, 'or as soon after as FedEx drops the 
Tashmore stuff. I'll be happy to meet you there. You can take a look. As long a 
look as you want, you goddamned maniac' 

'Not there,' Shooter said after another pause. 'At your house.' 

'Forget it. When I show you that issue of Ellery Queen, I want to be 
someplace where I can yell for help if you go apeshit.' 
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line: that if he didn't get to the bathroom soon, he was going to have an 
accident. 

'Is it booze?' she asked, concerned. 'Have you been drinking ?' 
'Breakfast, I think,' he said. "Listen, Amy, I — ' 
'At Bowie's?' 

'Yes,' he said, trying to sound strangled with pain and effort. The truth was, 
he felt strangled. It was all quite a comedy, when you really considered it. 
"Amy, really, I — ' 

'God, Mort, she keeps the dirtiest grill in town,' Amy said. 'Go. I'll call back 
later.' The phone went dead in his ear. He put the receiver into its cradle, stood 
there a moment, and was amazed and dismayed to discover his fictional 
complaint was suddenly real: his bowels had drawn themselves into an aching, 
throbbing knot. 

He ran for the bathroom, unclasping his belt as he went. 

It was a near thing, but he made it. He sat on the ring in the rich odor of his 
own wastes, his pants around his ankles, catching his breath ... and the phone 
began to ring again. 

He sprang up like a jack released from its box, cracking one knee smartly on 
the side of the washstand, and ran for it, holding his pants up with one hand and 
mincing along like a girl in a tight skirt. He had that miserable, embarrassing 
I-didn't-have-time-to-wipe feeling, and he guessed it happened to everyone, but 
it suddenly occurred to him he had never read about it in a book — not one 
single book, ever. 

Oh, life was such a comedy. 

This time it was Shooter. 

'I saw you down there," Shooter said. His voice was as calm and serene as 
ever. "Down where I left them, I mean. Looked like you had you a heat-stroke, 
only it isn't summer.' 

'What do you want?' Mort switched the telephone to his other ear. His pants 
slid down to his ankles again. He let them go and stood there with the 
waistband of his jockey shorts suspended halfway between his knees and his 
hips. What an author photograph this would make, he thought. 

'I almost pinned a note on you,' Shooter said. 'I decided not to.' He paused, 
then added with a kind of absent contempt: 'You scare too easy.' 

'What do you want?' 

'Why, I told you that already, Mr Rainey. I want a story to make up for the 
one you stole. Ain't you ready to admit it yet?" 

Yes — tell him yes! Tell him anything, the earth is flat, John Kennedy and 
Elvis Presley are alive and well and playing banjo duets in Cuba, Meryl 
Streep's a transvestite, tell him ANYTHING 

But he wouldn't. 

All the fury and frustration and horror and confusion suddenly burst out of 
his mouth in a howl. 

'I DIDN'T! I DEDNT! YOU'RE CRAZY, AND I CAN PROVE IT! I HAVE 
THE MAGAZINE, YOU LOONY! DO YOU HEAR ME? I HAVE THE 
GODDAM MAGAZINE!' 
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'Disingenuous,' wasn't it? Yes, that was it. And all the time he had been getting 
more entangled with John Shooter's tar baby. And now? Well, he had told lies 
to all sorts of people, and that would look had if it came out, and a quarter of a 
mile behind him a man was wearing a hatchet for a hat and Mort's name was 
written on the handle, and that would look even worse. 

Mort imagined the telephone ringing in the empty house and forced himself 
into a trot. 




Shooter didn't call. 

The minutes stretched out like taffy, and Shooter didn't call. Mort walked 
restlessly through the house, twirling and pulling at his hair. He imagined this 
was what it felt like to be a junkie wailing for the pusher-man. 

Twice he had second thoughts about wailing, and went to the phone to call 
the authorities — not old Dave Newsome, or even the county sheriff, but the 
State Police. He would hew to the old Vietnam axiom: Kill em all and let God 
sort em out. Why not? He had a good reputation, after all; he was a respected 
member of two Maine communities, and John Shooter was a 

Jusi what was Shooter? 

The word 'phantom' came to mind. 

The word 'will-o-the-wisp' also came to mind. 

But it was not this that stopped him. What stopped him was a horrible 
certainty that Shooter would be trying to call while Mort himself was using the 
line ... that Shooter would hear the busy signal, hang up, and Mort would never 
hear from him again. 

At quarter of four, it began to rain— a steady fall rain, cold and genlle, 
sighing down from a white sky, tapping on the roof and the stiff leaves around 
the house. 

At ten of, the telephone rang. Mort leaped for it. 
It was Amy. 

Amy wanted to talk about the fire. Amy wanted to talk about how unhappy 
she was, not just for herself, but for both of them. Amy wanted to tell him that 
Fred Evans, the insurance investigator, was still in Derry, still picking over the 
site, still asking . questions about everything from the most recent wiring 
inspection to who had the keys to the wine cellar, and Ted was suspicious of his 
motives. Amy wanted Mort to wonder with her if things would have been 
different if they had had children. 

Mort responded to all this as best he could, and all the time he was talking 
with her, he felt time — prime late-afternoon time — slipping away. He was half 
mad with worry that Shooter would call, find the line busy, and commit some 
fresh atrocity. Finally he said the only thing he could think of to get her off the 
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Stop it! a small voice cried — it was the last kernel of rationality at his 
command, a little sane light in what felt like a vast bank of black thunderheads 
between his ears. Stop it! He said he'd call late in the afternoon, and it's only 
quarter past two! Plenty of time! Plenty of time! 

But what if he called early? Or what if 'late afternoon' started after two 
o'clock in the deep-dish, crackerbarrel South? 

Keep beating on your leg like that and you'll wind up with a charley horse. 
Then you can see how you like trying to crawl back in time to take his call. 

That did the trick. He was able to make himself stop. This time he got up 
more cautiously and just stood for a moment (he was careful to keep his back to 
Tom's Scout — he did not want to look inside again) before trying to walk. He 
found that the pins and needles were subsiding. He walked with a pronounced 
limp at first, but his gait began to smooth out after the first dozen strides . ' 

He was almost clear of the bushes Shooter had stripped and beaten down 
with Tom's Scout when he heard a car approaching. Mort dropped to his knees 
without even thinking about it and watched as a rusty old Cadillac swept by. It 
belonged to Don Bassinger, who owned a place on the far side of the lake. 
Bassinger, a veteran alcoholic who spent most of his time drinking up what 
remained of his once-substantial inheritance, often used Lake Drive as a 
shortcut to what was known as Bassinger Road. Don was about the only 
year-round resident down here, Mort thought. 

After the Caddy was out of sight, Mort got to his feet and hurried the rest of 
the way up to the road. Now he was glad he hadn't brought the Buick. He knew 
Don Bassinger's Cadillac, and Bassinger knew Mort's Buick. It was probably 
too early in the day for Don to be in a blackout, and he might well have 
remembered seeing Mort's car, if it had been there, parked not far from the 
place where, before too much longer, someone was going to make an extremely 
horrible discovery. 

He's busy tying you to this business, Mort thought as he limped along Lake 
Drive toward his house. He's been doing it all along. If anyone saw a car near 
Tom Greenleafs last night, it will almost certainly turn out to be your Buick. He 
killed them with your tools 

I could get rid of the tools, he thought suddenly. I could throw them in the 
lake. I might heave up a time or two getting them out, but I think I could go 
through with it. 

Could you? I wonder. And even if you did ... well. Shooter almost certainly 
will have thought of that possibility, too. He seems to have thought of all the 
others. And he knows that if you tried to get rid of the hatchet and the 
screwdriver and the police dragged the bottom for them and they were found, 
things would look even worse for you. Do you see what he's done? Do you? 

Yes. He saw. John Shooter had given him a present. It was a tar baby. A 
large, glistening tar baby. Mort had smacked the tar baby in the head with his 
left hand and it had stuck fast. So he had whopped that old tar baby in the gut 
with his right hand to make it let go, only his right hand had stuck, too. He had 
been — what was the word he had kept using with such smug satisfaction? 
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Trotts, he got in my Buick again and drove it back to the house. Greg's Ranger 
is still parked in his own driveway, where it's been all along. And that's how — ' 
The squirrel scurried up the trunk and disappeared into the blazing red 
leaves. 

'-that's how it worked,' Mort finished dully. 

Suddenly his legs felt watery. He took two steps back up the path, thought of 
Tom Greenleafs brains drying on his cheeks, and his legs just gave up. He fell 
down and the world swam away for awhile. 




When he came to, Mort rolled over, sat up groggily, and turned his wrist to 
look at his watch. It said quarter past two, but of course it must have stopped at 
that time last night; he had found Tom's Scout at mid-moming, and this couldn't 
be afternoon. He had fainted, and, considering the circumstances, that wasn't 
surprising. But no one faints for three and a half hours. 

The watch's second hand was making its steady little circle, however. 

Must have jogged it when I sat up, that's all. 

But that wasn't all. The sun had changed position, and would soon be lost 
behind the clouds which were filling up the sky. The color of the lake had 
dulled to a listless chrome. 

So he had started off fainting, or swooning, and then what? Well, it sounded 
incredible, but he supposed he must have fallen asleep. The last three days had been 
nerve-racking, and last night he had been sleepless until three. So call it a 
combination of mental and physical fatigue. His mind had just pulled the plug. And 

Shooter! Christ. Shooter said he'd call! 

He tried to get to his feet, then fell back with a little oof! sound of mingled 
pain and surprise as his left leg buckled under him. It was full of pins and 
needles, all of them crazily dancing. He must have lain on the goddam thing. 
Why hadn't he brought the Buick, for Christ's sake? If Shooter called and Mort 
wasn't there to take the call, the man might do anything. 

He lunged to his feet again, and this time made it all the way up. But when he 
tried to stride on the left leg, it refused his weight and spilled him forward 
again. He almost hit his head on the side of the truck going down and was 
suddenly looking at himself in one of the hubcaps of the Scout. The convex 
surface made his face look like a grotesque funhouse mask. At least he had left 
the goddamned hat back at the house; if he had seen that on his head, Mort 
thought he would have screamed. He wouldn't have been able to help himself. 

All at once he remembered there were two dead men in the Scout. They were 
sitting above him, getting stiff, and there were tools sticking out of their heads. 

He crawled out of the Scout's shadow, dragged his left leg across his right 
with his hands, and began to pound at it with his fists, like a man trying to 
tei tfrize a cheap cut of meat. 

/ 
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Mr Rainey, but I'm willing to give you all the time you need. Til call back late 
this afternoon. Anybody you call between now and then is your responsibility.' 

'What did you do?' he asked again. This time his voice was robbed of all 
force, little more than a whisper. 'What in die world did you do?' 

But there was only a dead line. 




He walked up to the place where the path and the road came together, the 
place where he had been talking to Shooter when Tom Greenleaf had had the 
misfortune to see them. For some reason he didn't like the idea of driving the 
Buick. The bushes on either side of the path were beaten down and 
skinned-looking, making a rough path. He walked jerkily down this path, 
knowing what he would find in the first good-sized copse of trees he came to ... 
and he did find it. It was Tom Greenleafs Scout. Both men were inside. 

Greg Carstairs was sitting behind the wheel with his head thrown back and a 
screwdriver — a Phillips, this time — buried up to the hilt in his forehead, above 
his right eye. The screwdriver had come from a cupboard in the pantry of 
Mort's house. The red plastic handle was badly chipped and impossible not to 
recognize. 

Tom Greenleaf was in the back seat with a hatchet planted in the top of his 
head. His eyes were open. Dried brains had trickled down around his ears. 
Written along the hatchet's ash handle in faded but still legible red letters was 
one word: RAINEY. It had come from the toolshed. 

Mort stood silently. A chickadee called. A woodpecker used a hollow tree i<> 
send Morse code. A freshening breeze was producing whitecaps on the lake; 
the water was a dark cobalt today, and the whitecaps made a pretty contrast. 

There was a rustling sound behind him. Mort wheeled around so fast he 
almost fell — would have fallen, if he'd not had the Scout to lean against. It 
wasn't Shooter. It was a squirrel. It looked down at him with bright hate from 
where it was frozen halfway up the trunk of a maple which blazed with red fall 
fire. Mort waited for his galloping heart to slow. He waited for the squirrel to 
dash up the tree. His heart did; the squirrel did not. 

'He killed them both,' he said at last, speaking to the squirrel. "He went to 
Tom's in my Buick. Then he went to Greg's in Tom's Scout, with Toin driving. 
He killed Greg, Then he had Tom drive down here, and killed him. He used my 
tools to do both of them. Then he walked back to Tom's house ... or maybe he 
jogged. He looks rugged enough to have jogged. Sonny didn't think Tom 
sounded like himself, and I know why. By the time Sonny got that call, the sun 
was getting ready to come up and Tom was already dead. It was Shooter, 
imitating Tom. And it was probably easy. From the way Sonny had his music 
cranked this morning, he's a little deaf, anyway. Once he was done with " ty 
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he remembered Greg saying the week before that his wife and kids were going 
to spend some time at his in-laws'. Megan starts school next year, and it'll be 
harder tor diem to get away, he'd said. 

So Greg had been alone. 

(the hat) 

Like Tom Green leaf, 
(the car) 

The young husband and the old widower, 
(the keys) 

And how does it work? Why, as simple as ordering a Roger Whittaker tape 
off the TV. Shooter goes to Tom Greenleafs house, but not in his station 
wagon — oh no, that would be too much like advertising. He leaves his car 
parked in Mort Rainey's driveway, or maybe around the side of the house. He 
goes to Tom's in the Buick. Forces Tom to call Greg. Probably gets Greg out of 
bed, but Greg has got Tom on his mind and comes in a hurry. Then Shooter 
forces Tom to call Sonny Trotts and tell Sonny he doesn't feel well enough to 
come to work. Shooter puts a screwdriver against old Tom's jugular and 
suggests that if Tom doesn't make it good, he'll be one sorry old coot. Tom 
makes it good enough ... although even Sonny, not too bright and just out of 
bed, realizes that Tom doesn't sound like himself at all. Shooter uses the 
screwdriver on Tom. And when Greg Carstairs arrives, he uses the 
screwdriver — or something like il — on him. And ... 

You've gone shil out of your mind. This is just a bad case of the screaming 
nieemies and that's all. Repeat: thai ... IS ... ALL. 

That was reasonable, but it didn't convince him. It wasn't a Chesterfield, li 
didn't satisfy. 

Mort walked rapidly through the downstairs part of the house, tugging and 
twirling at his hair. 

What about the trucks? Tom's Scout, Greg's Ranger? Add the Buick and 
you're thinking about three vehicles here — four if you count in Shooter's Ford 
wagon, and Shooter is just one mail. 

He didn't know ... but he knew that enough was enough. 

When he arrived at the telephone again, he pulled the phone book out of its 
drawer and started looking for the town constable's number. He stopped 
abruptly. 

One of those vehicles was the Buick, my Buick. 

He put the telephone down slowly. He tried to think of a way Shooter could 
have handled all of the vehicles. Nothing came. It was like sitting in front of the 
word processor when you were tapped for ideas — you got nothing but a blank 
screen. But he did know he didn't want to call Dave Newsome. Not yet. He was 
walking away from the telephone, headed toward no place in particular, when it 
rang. 

It was Shooter. 

'Go to where we met the other day,' Shooter said. "Walk down the path a little 
way. You impress me as a man who thinks the way old folks chew their food, 
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'Everything's arranged,' Herb said cheerfully. 'Marianne came through for 
me. She's a peach.' 

'Marianne?' Mort asked stupidly. 

•Marianne Jaffery, at EQMM!' Herb said. 'EQMM? "Sowing Season"? June, 
1980 ? You understand dese t'ings, bwana ?' 
'Oh,' Mort said. Oh, good! Thanks, Herb! Is it for sure?' 

'Yep. You'll have it tomorrow — the actual magazine, not just a Xerox of die 
story. It's coming up from PA Federal Express. Have you heard anything else 
from Mr Shooter?' 

'Not yet,' Mort said., looking down at the black hat in his hand. He could still 
smell the odd, evocative aroma it held. 

'Well, no news is good news, they say. Did you talk to the local law?' 

Had he promised Herb he would do that? Mort couldn't remember for sure, 
but he might have. Best to play safe, anyway. 'Yes. Old Dave Newsome didn't 
exacdy burst a gasket. He thought die guy was probably just playing games.' It 
was downright nasty to lie to Herb, especially after Herb had done him such a 
favor, but what sense would it make to tell him the truth? It was too crazy, too 
complicated. 

'Well you passed it along. I think that's important, Mort — I really do.' 
'Yes.' 

'Anything else?" 

'No — but thanks, a million for this. You saved my life.' And maybe, he 
thought, that wasn't just a figure of speech. 

'My pleasure. Remember that in small towns, FedEx usually delivers right to 
the local post office. Okay?' 

'Yeah.' 

'How's the new book coming? I've really been wanting to ask.' 
'Great!' Mort cried heartily. 

'Well, good. Get this guy off your back and turn to it. Work has saved many 
a better man than you or me, Mort." 
'I know. Best to your lady.' 

'Thanks. Best to — ' Herb stopped abruptly, and Mort could almost see him 
biting his lip. Separations were hard to get used to. Amputees kept feeling the 
foot which was no longer there, they said. '- to you,' he finished. 

'I got it,' Mort said. 'Take care, Herbert.' 

He walked slowly out to the deck and looked down at the lake. There were 
no boats on it today. I'm one step up, no matter what else happens. I can show 
the man the goddam magazine. It may not tame him . . . but then again, it may. 
He's crazy, after all, and you never know what people from the fabled tribe of 
the Crazy Folks will or won't do. That is their dubious charm. Anything is 
possible. 

It was even possible that Greg was at home after all, he thought — he might 
have forgotten their meeling at the Parish Hall, or something totally unrelated 
to this business might have come up. Feeling suddenly hopeful, Mort went to 
the telephone and dialled Greg's number. The phone was on the third ring when 
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Mort got back into his car and drove away. Lost in his own thoughts, he 
never heard Sonny call after him. 

The music probably would have covered it, anyway. 




He arrived back at his house at quarter past ten, got out of the car, and started 
for the house. Halfway there, he turned back and opened the trunk. The hat sat 
inside, black and final, a real toad in an imaginary garden. He picked it up, not 
being so choosy of how he handled it this time, slammed the trunk shut, and 
went into the house. 

He stood in the front hallway, not sure what he wanted to do next ... and 
suddenly, for no reason at all, he put the hat on his head. He shuddered when he 
did it, the way a man will sometimes shudder after swallowing a mouthful of 
raw liquor. But the shudder passed. 

And the hat felt like quite a good fit, actually. 

He went slowly into the master bathroom, turned on the light, and positioned 
himself in front of the mirror. He almost burst out laughing — he looked like the 
man with the pitchfork in that Grant Wood painting, 'American Gothic' He 
looked like that even though the guy in the picture was bareheaded. The hat 
covered Mort's hair completely, as it had covered Shooter's (if Shooter had 
hair — that was yet to be determined, although Mort supposed that he would 
know for sure the next time he saw him, since Mort now had his chapeau), and 
just touched the tops of his ears. It was pretty funny. A scream, in fact. 

Then the restless voice in his head asked, Why'd you put it on? Who'd you 
think you'd look like? Him? and the laughter died. Why had he put the hat on in 
the first place? 

He wanted you to, the restless voice said quietly. 

Yes? But why? Why would Shooter want Mort to put on his hat? 

Maybe he wants you to ... 

Yes? he prompted the restless voice again. Wants me to what? 
He thought the voice had gone away and was reaching for the light-switch 
when it spoke again. 

... to get confused, it said. 

The phone rang then, making him jump. He snatched the hat off guiltily (a 
little like a man who fears he may be caught trying on his wife's underwear) 
and went to answer it, thinking it would be Greg, and it would turn out Tom 
was at Greg's house. Yes, of course, that was what had happened; Tom had 
called Greg, had told him about Shooter and Shooter's threats, and Greg had 
taken the old man to his place. To protect him. It made such perfect sense that 
Mort couldn't believe he hadn't thought of it before. 

Except it wasn't Greg. It was Herb Creekmore. 
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'Nope. Not like himself at all.' Sonny paused, frowning. He looked as if he 
was trying very hard to remember something. Then he gave a little shrug and 
went on. 'Wind off the lake was fierce yesterday. Probably took a cold. But 
Tommy's iron. Give him a day or two and he'll be fine. I worry more about him 
gettin preoccupated and walkin the plank.' Sonny indicated the floor of the 
scaffold with his brush, sending a riffle of white drops marching up the boards 
past his shoes. 'Can I do anything for you, Mr Rainey?' 

'No,' Mort said. There was a dull ball of dread, like a piece of crumpled 
canvas, under his heart. 'Have you seen Greg, by the way?' 

'Greg Carstairs?' 

'Yes.' 

"Not this morning. Course, he deals with the carriage trade.' Sonny laughed. 
'Rises later'n the rest of us, he does.' 

'Well, I thought he was going to come by and see Tom, too,' Mort said. 'Do 
you mind if I wait a little? He might show up.' 

'Be my guest," Sonny said. 'You mind the music?' 

'Not at all.' 

'You can get some wowser tapes off the TV these days. All you gotta do is 
give em your MasterCard number. Don't even have to pay for the call. It's a 
eight-hundred number." He bent toward the boom box, then looked earnestly 
down at Mort. 'This is Roger Whittaker," he said in low and reverent tones. 

"Oh.* 

Sonny pushed PLAY. Roger Whittaker told them there were times (he was sure 
they knew) when he bit off more than he could chew. That was also something 
Mort had done without the hom section. He strolled to the edge of the driveway and 
tapped absently at his shirt pocket. He was a little surprised to find that the old pack 
of L & M's, now reduced to a single hardy survivor, was in there. He lit the last 
cigarette, wincing in anticipation of the harsh taste. But it wasn't bad. It had, in fact, 
almost no taste at all ... as if the years had stolen it away. 

That's not the only thing the years have stolen. 

How true. Irrelevant, but true. He smoked and looked at the road. Now Roger 
Whittaker was telling him and Sonny that a ship lay loaded in the harbor, and 
that soon for England they would sail. Sonny Trotts sang the last word of each 
line. No more; just the last word. Cars and trucks went back and forth on Route 
23. Greg's Ford Ranger did not come. Mort pitched away his cigarette, looked 
at his watch, and saw it was quarter to ten. He understood that Greg, who was 
almost religiously punctual, was not coming, either. 

Shooter got them both. 

Oh, bullshit! You don't know that! 

Yes 1 do. The hat. The car. The keys. 

You're not just Jumping to conclusions, you're leaping to them. 
The hat. The car. The keys. 

He turned and walked back toward the scaffold. 'I guess he forgot,' he said, 
but Sonny didn't hear him. He was swaying back and forth, lost in the art of 
painting and die soul of Roger Whittaker. 
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When he arrived at the Parish Hall, there was a single vehicle parked in the 
drive — an ancient Ford Bronco with a camper on the back and a sign reading 
SONNY TROTTS PAINTING CARETAKING GENERAL CARPENTRY on 
each of the doors. Mort saw Sonny himself, a short man of about forty with no 
hair and merry eyes, on a scaffolding. He was painting in great sweeps while 
the boom box beside him played something Las Vegasy by Ed Ames or Tom 
Jones -one of those fellows who sang with the top three buttons of their shirts 
undone, anyway. 

'Hi, Sonny!' Mort called. 

Sonny went on painting, sweeping back and forth in almost perfect rhythm as 
Ed Ames or whoever it was asked the musical questions what is a man, what 
has he got. They were questions Mort had asked himself a time or two, 
although without the horn section. 

■Sonny!' 

Sonny jerked. White paint flew from the end of his brush, and for an 
alarming moment Mort thought he might actually topple off the scaffold. Then 
he caught one of the ropes, turned, and looked down. 'Why, Mr Rainey!' he 
said. 'You gave me a helluva turn!' 

For some reason Mort thought of the doorknob in Disney's Alice in 
Wonderland and had to suppress a violent bray of laughter. 

Mr Rainey? You okay?* 

'Yes Mort swallowed crooked. It was a trick he had learned in parochial 
school about a thousand years ago, and was the only foolproof way to keep 
from laughing he had ever found. Like most good tricks that worked, it hurt. 'I 
thought you were going to fall off.' 

"Not me," Sonny said with a laugh of his own. He killed the voice coming 
from the boom box as it set off on a fresh voyage of emotion. 'Tom might fall 
off, maybe, but not me.' 

'Where is Tom?' Mort asked. 'I wanted to talk to him.' 

'He called early and said he couldn't make it today. I told him that was okay, 
there wasn't enough work for both of us anyways.' 
Sonny looked down upon Mort confidentially. 

'There is, a' course, but Tom ladled too much onto his plate this time. This 
ain't no job for a older fella. He said he was all bound up in his back. Must be, 
too. Didn't sound like himself at all.' 

'What time was that?' Mort asked, trying hard to sound casual. 

'Early,' Sonny said. 'Six or so. I was just about to step into the old shitatorium 
tor my morning constitutional. Awful regular, I am.' Sonny sounded extremely 
proud of this. Course Tom, he knows what time I rise and commence my 
doins.' 

'But he didn't sound so good?' 
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sport-coats. Boomrbang-blam, and maybe they could have a little order around 
here. 'Coming right up, Mort.' 
Thanks.' 

When she delivered it, along with toast, coffee, and OJ, she said in a lower 
voice: 'I heard about your divorce. I'm sorry.' 

He lifted the mug of coffee to his lips with a hand that was almost steady. 
Thanks, Gerda.' 

'Are you taking care of yourself?' 

'Well ... trying/ 

'Because you look a little peaky. 1 

It's hard work getting to sleep some nights. I guess I'm not used to the quiet yet.' 

'Bullshit — it's sleeping alone you're not used to yet. But a man doesn't have 
to sleep alone forever, Mort, just because his woman don't know a good thing 
when she has it. I hope you don't mind me talking to you this way — ' 

'Not at all,' Mort said. But he did. He thought Gerda Bowie made a shitty 
Ann Landers. 

'- but you're the only famous writer this town has got.' 

'Probably just as well.' 

She laughed and tweaked his ear. Mort wondered briefly what she would say, 
what the big men in the olive-drab coveralls would say, if he were to bite the 
hand that tweaked him. He was a little shocked at how powerfully attractive the 
idea was. Were they all talking about him and Amy? Some saying she didn't 
know a good thing when she had it, others saying the poor woman finally got 
tired of living with a crazy man and decided to get out, none of them knowing 
what the fuck they were talking about, or what he and Amy had been about when 
ihey had been good? Of course they were, he thought tiredly. That's what people 
were best at. Big talk about people whose names they saw in the newspapers. 

He looked down at his omelette and didn't want it. 

He dug in just the same, however, and managed to shovel most of it down his 
throat. It was still going to be a long day. Gerda Bowie's opinions on his looks 
and his love-life wouldn't change that. 

When he finished, paid for breakfast and a paper, and left the store (the 
Public Works crews had decamped en masse five minutes before him, one 
stopping just long enough to obtain an autograph for his niece, who was having 
a birthday), it was five past nine. He sat behind the steering wheel long enough 
to check the paper for a story about the Derry house, and found one on page 
three. DERRY FIRE INSPECTORS REPORT NO LEADS IN RAINEY 
ARSON, the headline read. The story itself was less than half a column long. 
The last sentence read, 'Morton Rainey, known for such best-selling novels as 
The Organ-Grinder's Boy and The Delacourt Family, could not be reached for 
comment.' Which meant that Amy hadn't given them the Tashmore number. 
Good deal. He'd thank her for that if he talked to her later on. 

Tom Greenleaf came first. It would be almost twenty past the hour by the 
time he reached the Methodist Parish Hall. Close enough to nine-thirty. He put 
the Buick in gear and drove off. 
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The Buick's ashtray was pulled open, and there were two cigarette butts in it. 
They were unfiltered. Mort picked one of them out with his fingernails, his face 
contorted into a grimace of distaste, sure it would be a Pall Mall, Shooter's 
brand. It was. 

He turned the key and the engine started at once. Mort hadn't heard it ticking 
and popping when he came out, but it started as if it were warm, all the same. 
Shooter's hat was now in the trunk. Mort had picked it up with the same distaste 
he had shown for the cigarette butt, putting only enough of his fingers on the 
brim to get a grip on it. There had been nothing under it, and nothing inside it 
but a very old sweat-stained inner band. It had some other smell, however, one 
which was sharper and more acrid than sweat. It was a smell which Mort 
recognized in some vague way but could not place. Perhaps it would come to 
him. He put the hat in the Buick back seat, then remembered he would be 
seeing Greg and Tom in a little less than an hour. He wasn't sure he wanted 
them to see the hat. He didn't know exactly why he felt that way, but this 
morning it seemed safer to follow his instincts than to question them, so he put 
the hat in the trunk and set off for town. 




He passed Tom's house again on the way to Bowie's. The Scout was no 
longer in the driveway. For a moment this made Mort feel nervous, and then he 
decided it was a good sign, not a bad one — Tom must have already started his 
day's work. Or he might have gone to Bowie's himself — Tom was a widower, 
and he ate a lot of his meals at the lunch counter in the general store. 

Most of the Tashmore Public Works Department was at the counter, drinking 
coffee and talking about the upcoming deer season, but Tom was 

(dead he's dead Shooter killed him and guess whose car he used) 

not among them. 

'Mort Rainey!' Gerda Bowie greeted him in her usual hoarse, Bleacher 
Creature's shout. She was a tall woman with masses of frizzy chestnut hair and 
a great rounded bosom. 'Ain't seen you in a coon's age! Writing any good books 
lately?' 

'Trying,' Mort said. 'You wouldn't make me one of your special omelettes, 
would you?' 

'Shit, no!' Gerda said, and laughed to show she was only joking. The PW 
guys in their olive-drab coveralls laughed right along with her. Mort wished 
briefly for a great big gun like the one Dirty Harry wore under his tweed 
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I'll have to warn her, he thought, stuffing his shirt hito the hack of his pants. 
Call her up this moming and come totally clean. Handling the man myself is 
one thing; standing by while a madman involves the only woman I've ever 
really loved in something she doesn't know anything about ... that's something 
else. 

Yes. But first he would talk with Tom Greenleaf and get the truth out of him. 
Without Tom's corroboration of the fact that Shooter was really around and 
really dangerous, Mort's own behavior was going to look suspicious or nutty, or 
both. Probably both. So, Tom first. 

But before he met Greg at the Methodist Parish Hall, he intended to stop in at 
Bowie's and have one of Gerda's famous bacon -and-cheese omelettes. An army 
marches on its stomach, Private Rainey. Right you are, sir. He went out to the 
front hallway, opened the little wooden box mounted on the wall over the 
telephone table, and felt for the Buick keys. The Buick keys weren't there. 

Frowning, he walked out into the kitchen. There they were, on the counter by 
the sink. He picked them up and bounced them thoughtfully on the palm of his 
hand. Hadn't he put them back in the box when he returned from his run to 
Tom's house last night? He tried to remember, and couldn't — not for sure. 
Dropping the keys into the box after returning home was such a habit that one 
drop-off blended in with another. If you ask a man who likes fried eggs what he 
had for breakfast three days ago, he can't remember — he assumes he had fried 
eggs, because he has them so often, but he can't be sure. This was like that. He 
had come back tired, achy, and preoccupied. He just couldn't remember. 

But he didn't like it. 

He didn't like it at all. 

He went to the back door and opened it. There, lying on the porch boards, 
was John Shooter's black hat with the round crown. 

Mort stood in the doorway looking at it, his car keys clutched in one hand 
with the brass key-fob hanging down so it caught and reflected a shaft of 
morning sunlight. He could hear his heartbeat in his ears. It was beating slowly 
and deliberately. Some part of him had expected this. 

The hat was lying exactly where Shooter had left his manuscript. And 
beyond it, in the driveway, was his Buick. He had parked it around the corner 
when he returned last night — that he did remember — but now it was here. 

'What did you do?' Mort Rainey screamed suddenly into the morning 
sunshine, and the birds which had been twittering unconcernedly away in the 
trees fell suddenly silent. 'What in God's name did you do?' 

But if Shooter was there, watching him, he made no reply. Perhaps he felt 
that Mort would find out what he had done soon enough. 
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arm all at the same time. The arm was the worst, so he settled for holding that. 
He had read someplace that people can accomplish almost supernatural acts of 
strength while in the grip of panic; that they feel nothing while lifting cars off 
trapped infants or strangling killer Dobermans with their bare hands, only 
realizing how badly they have strained their bodies after the tide of emotion has 
receded. Now he believed it. He had thrown open the door of the upstairs 
bathroom hard enough to pop one of the hinges. How hard had he swung the 
poker? Harder than he wanted to think about, according to the way his back and 
right arm felt this morning. Nor did he want to think what the damage up there 
might look like to a less inflamed eye. He did know that he was going to put the 
damage right himself — or as much of it as he could, anyway. Mort thought 
Greg Carstairs must have some serious doubts about his sanity already, his 
protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. A look at the broken bathroom 
door, smashed shower-stall door, and shattered medicine cabinet would do little 
to improve Greg's faith in his rationality. He remembered thinking that Shooter 
might be trying to make people believe he was crazy. The idea did not seem 
foolish at all now diat he examined it in the light of day; it seemed, if anything, 
more logical and believable than ever. 

But he had promised to meet Greg at the Parish Hall in ninety minutes — less 
than that, now — to talk to Tom Greenleaf. Sitting here and counting his aches 
wasn't going to get him there. 

Mort forced himself to his feet and walked slowly through the house to the 
master bathroom. He turned the shower on hot enough it) send up billows of 
steam, swallowed three aspirin, and climbed in. 

By the time he emerged, the aspirin had started its work, and he thought he 
could get through the day after all. It wouldn't be fun, and he might feel as if it 
had lasted several years by the time it was over, but he thought lie could get 
through it. 

This is the second day, he thought as he dressed. A little cramp of 
apprehension went through him. Tomorrow is his deadline. That made him 
think first of Amy, and then of Shooter saying, I'd leave her out of it if I could, 
but I'm startin to think you ain't going to leave me that option. 

The cramp returned. First the crazy son of a bitch had killed Bump, then he 
had threatened Tom Greenleaf (surely he must have threatened Tom 
Greenleaf), and, Mort had come to realize, it really was possible that Shooter 
could have torched the Derry house. He supposed he had known this all along, 
and had simply not wanted to admit it to himself. Torching the house and 
getting rid of the magazine had been his main mission — of course; a man as 
crazy as Shooter simply wouldn't think of all the other copies of that magazine 
that were lying around. Such things would not be part of a lunatic's world view. 

And Bump? The cat was probably just an afterthought. Shooter got back, 
saw the cat on the stoop waiting to be let back in, saw that Mort was still 
sleeping, and killed the cat on a whim. Making a round trip to Derry that fast 
would have been tight, but it could have been done. It all made sense. 

And now he was threatening to involve Amy. 
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They both spoke in low tones. 

"I saw his Scout, so I went to the back door. There's a note pinned there 
saying he had a hard day and went to bed early.' Greg grinned and shoved his 
long hair out of his face. 'It also says that if any of his regular people need him, 
they should call me.' 

'Is the note in his handwriting?' 

'Yeah. Big old-man's scrawl. I'd know it anywhere. I went around and looked 
in his bedroom window. He's in there. The window's shut, but it's a wonder he 
doesn't break the damned glass, he's snoring so loud. Do you want to check for 
yourself?" 

Mort sighed and shook his head. 'But something's wrong, Greg. Tom saw us. 
Both of us. The man got hot under the collar a few minutes after Tom passed 
and grabbed me by the arms. I'm wearing his bruises. I'll show you, if you want 
to see." 

Greg shook his head. I believe you. The more I think about it, the less I like 
the way he sounded when he said you were all by yourself when he saw you. 
There was something ... off about it. I'll talk to him again in the morning. Or we 
can talk to him together, if you want.' 

'That would be good. What time?" 

'Why not come down to the Parish Hall around nine-thirty? He'll have had 
two-three cups, of coffee — you can't say boo to him before he's had his 
coffee — and we can get him down off that damned scaffolding for awhile. 
Maybe save his life. Sound okay?' 

'Yes.' Mort held out his hand. 'Sorry I got you out on a wild goosechase.' 
Greg shook his hand. 'No need to be. Something's not right here. I'm good and 
curious to find out what it is.' 

Mort got back into his Buick, and Greg slipped behind the wheel of his truck. 
They drove off in opposite directions, leaving the old man to his exhausted 
sleep. 

Mort himself did not sleep until almost three in the morning. He tossed and 
turned in the bedroom until the sheets were a battlefield and he could stand it 
no longer. Then he walked to the living-room couch in a kind of daze. He 
barked his shins on the rogue coffee table, cursed in a monotone, lay down, 
adjusted the cushions behind his head, and fell almost immediately down a 
black hole. 




When he woke up at eight o'clock the next morning, he thought he felt fine. 
He went right on thinking so until he swung his legs off the couch and sat up. 
Then a groan so loud it was almost a muted scream escaped him and he could 
only sit for a moment* wishing he could hold his back, his knees, and his right 
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He picked up the telephone. 'Greg'?' 
Tm here.' 

'Did Tom seem all right when you talked to him?' 

'He was exhausted,' Greg said promptly. Tbolish old man has got no business 
crawling around on a scaffold and painting all day in a cold wind. Not at his 
age. He looked ready to fall into the nearest pile of leaves, if he couldn't get to a 
bed in a hurry. I see what you're getting at, Mort, and I suppose that if he was 
tired enough, it could have slipped his mind, but — ' 

'No, that's not what I'm thinking about. Are you sure exhaustion was all it 
was? Could he have been scared?' 

Now there was a long, thinking silence at the other end of the line. Impatient 
though he was, Mort did not break it. He intended to allow Greg all die thinking 
time he needed. 

'He didn't seem himself,' Greg said at last. 'He seemed distracted ... off, 
somehow. I chalked it up to plain old tiredness, but maybe that wasn't it. Or not 
all of it.' 

'Could he have been hiding something from you?' 

This time the pause was not so long. 1 don't know. He might have been. 
That's all I can say for sure, Mort. You're making me wish I'd talked to him 
longer and pressed him a little harder.' 

'I think it might be a good idea if we went over to his place,' Mort said. 

"Now. It happened the way I told you, Greg. If Tom said something different, 
it could be because my friend scared the bejesus out of him. I'll meet you there.' 

'Okay.' Greg sounded worried all over again. 'But, you know, Tom isn't the 
sort of man who'd scare easy.' 

'I'm sure diat was true once, but Tom's seventy-five if he's a day. I think that 
the older you get, the easier to scare you get.' 

'Why don't I meet you there?' 

'That sounds like a good idea.' Mort hung up the telephone, poured the rest of 
his bourbon down the sink, and headed for Tom Greenleafs house in the Buick. 




Greg was parked in the driveway when Mort arrived. Tom's Scout was by the 
back door. Greg was wearing a flannel jacket with the collar turned up; the 
wind off the lake was keen enough to be uncomfortable. 

'He's okay,' he told Mort at once. 

'How do you know?' 
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'Oh, I don't think that at all,' Greg said hastily. 

'I do," Mort replied. He thought: But maybe that's what he really wants. To 
make people think you are crazy. And, maybe in the end, to make what people 
think the truth. 

Oh yes. Right. And he partnered up with old Tom Greenleaf to do the job. In 
tact, it was probably Tom who went up to Derry and burned the house, while 
Shooter stayed down here and wasted the cat — right? 

Now, think about it. Really THINK. Was he there? Was he REALLY? 

So Mort thought about it. He thought about it harder than he had ever 
thought about anything in his life; harder, even, than he had thought about Amy 
and Ted and what he should do about them after he had discovered them in bed 
together on that day in May. Had he hallucinated John Shooter? 

He thought again of the speed with which Shooter had grabbed him and 
thrown him against the side of the car. 

'Greg?' 

Tin here, Mort.' 

Tom didn't see the car, either? Old station wagon, Mississippi plates?' 

'He says he didn't see a car on Lake Drive at all yesterday, just you, standing 
up by the end of the path that goes down to the lake. He thought you were 
admiring the view.' 

Is it live, or is it Memorex? 

He kept coming back to the hard grip of Shooter's hands on his upper arms, 
the speed with which the man had thrown him against the car. 'You lie,' Shooter 
had said. Mort had seen the rage chained in his eyes, and had smelled dry 
cinnamon on his breath. 

His hands. 

The pressure of his hands. 
'Greg, hold the phone a sec.' 
'Sure.' 

Mort put the receiver down and tried to roll up his shirtsleeves. He was not 
very successful, because his hands were shaking badly. He unbuttoned the shirt 
instead, pulled it off, then held out his arms. At first he saw nothing. Then he 
rotated them outward as far as they would go, and there they were, two 
yellowing bruises on the inside of each arm, just above the elbow. 

The marks made by John Shooter's thumbs when he grabbed him and threw 
him against the car. 

He suddenly thought he might understand, and was afraid. Not for himself, 
though. 

For old Tom Greenleaf. 
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hello gruffly and it was, after all, no one more dangerous than his caretaker, 
Greg Carstairs. 

Greg asked the now-familiar questions about die house and Mort answered 
them all again, reflecting that explaining such an event was very similar to 
explaining a sudden death — if anything could get you over the shock, it was the 
constant repetition of the known facts. 

'Listen, Mort, I finally caught up with Tom Greenleaf late this afternoon,' 
Greg said, and Mort thought Greg sounded a little funny — a little cautious. 'He 
and Sonny Trotts were painting the Methodist Parish Hall.' 

'Uh-huh? Did you speak to him about my buddy?' 

'Yeah, I did,' Greg said. He sounded more cautious than ever. 

•Well?' 

There was a short pause. Then Greg said, Tom thought you must have been 
mixed up on your days.' 

'Mixed up on my ... what do you mean?' 

'Well,' Greg said apologetically, 'he says he did swing down Lake Drive 
yesterday afternoon and he did see you; he said he waved to you and you 
waved back. But, Mort — ' 

'What?' But he was afraid he already knew what. 

'Tom says you were alone,' Greg finished. 




For a long moment, Mort didn't say anything. He did not feel capable of 
saying anything. Greg didn't say anything, either, giving him time to think. 
Tom Greenleaf, of course, was no spring chicken; he was Dave Newsome's 
senior by at least three and perhaps as many as six years. But neither was he 
senile. 

'Jesus,' Mort said at last. He spoke very softly. The truth was, he felt a little 
winded. 

'My idea,' Greg said diffidently, 'was maybe Tom was the one who got a little 
mixed up. You know he's not exactly — ' 

'A spring chicken,' Mort finished. 'I know it. But if there's anybody in 
Tashmore with a better eye for strangers than Tom, I don't know who it is. He's 
been remembering strangers all his life, Greg. That's one of the things 
caretakers do, right?' He hesitated, then burst out: 'He looked at us! He looked 
right at both of us!' 

Carefully, speaking as if he were only joshing, Greg said: 'Are you sure you 
didn't just dream this fella, Mort?' 

'I hadn't even considered it,' Mort said slowly, 'until now. If none of this 
happened, and I'm running around telling people it did, I guess that would make 
me crazy.' 
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(at least not that particular- story) 
struck him and stopped him. 

What exactly did that mean, not that particular story? Had he ever stolen 
someone else's work? 

For the first time since Shooter had turned up on his porch with his sheaf of 
pages, Mort considered this question seriously. A good many reviews of his 
books had suggested that he was not really an original writer; that most of his 
works consisted of twice-told tales. He remembered Amy reading a review of 
The Organ-Grinder's Boy which had first acknowledged the book's pace and 
readability, and then suggested a certain derivativeness in its plotting. She'd 
said, 'So what? Don't these people know there are only about five really good 
stories, and writers just tell them over and over, with different characters ?' 

Mort himself believed there were at least six stories: success; failure; love 
and loss; revenge, mistaken identity; the search for a higher power, be it God or 
the devil. He had told the first four over and over, obsessively, and now that he 
thought of it, 'Sowing Season' embodied at least three of those ideas. But was 
that plagiarism? If it was, every novelist at work in the world would be guilty of 
the crime. 

Plagiarism, he decided, was outright theft. And he had never done it in his 
life. Never. 

'Never,' he said, and strode into his study with his head up and his eyes wide, 
like a warrior approaching the field of battle. And there he sat for the next one 
hour, and words he wrote none. 



His dry stint on the word processor convinced him that it might be a good 
idea to drink dinner instead of eat it, and he was on his second bourbon and 
water when the telephone rang again. He approached it gingerly, suddenly 
wishing he had a phone answering machine after all. They did have at least one 
sterling quality: you could monitor incoming calls and separate friend from foe. 

He stood over it irresolutely, thinking how much he disliked the sound 
modern telephones made. Once upon a time they had rung — jingled merrily, 
even. Now they made a shrill ululating noise that sounded like a migraine 
headache trying to happen. 

Well, are you going to pick it up or just stand here listening to it do that? 

I don't want to talk to him again. He scares me and he infuriates me, and I 
don't know which feeling I dislike more. 

Maybe it's not him. 

Maybe it is. 

Listening to those two thoughts go around and around was even worse than 
listening to the warbling beep-yawp of the phone, so he picked it up and said 
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asking ... and he surely must feel that Mort was making an awfully big 
mountain out of one small molehill. 

'I think there's a very good chance," Herb said. 1 won't guarantee it, but I'll 
almost guarantee it.' 

'Thanks, Herb,' Mort said with honest gratitude. 'You're swell." 

"Aw, shucks, ma'am,' Herb said, doing the bad John Wayne imitation of 
which he was so absurdly proud. 

'Now go get your dinner. And give Delores a kiss for me.' 

Herb was still in his John Wayne mode. 'To heck with that. I'll give 'er a kiss 
fer me, pilgrim.' 

You talk big, pilgrim. 

Mort felt such a spurt of horror and fear that he almost cried out aloud. Same 
word, same flat, staring drawl. Shooter had tapped his telephone line' somehow, 
and no matter who Mort tried to call or what number he dialled, it was John 
Shooter who answered. Herb Creekmore had become just another one of his 
pen names, and 

'Moil? Are you still there?' 

He closed his eyes. Now that Herb had dispensed with the bogus John 
Wayne imitation, it was okay. It was just Herb again, and always had been. 
Herb using that word, that had just been 

What? 

Just another float in the Parade of Coincidences? Okay. Sure. No problem. 
I'll just stand on the curb and watch it slide past. Why not? I've already watched 
half a dozen bigger ones go by. 

'Right here, Herb,' he said, opening his eyes. "I was just trying to figure out 
how do I love thee. You know, counting the ways?" 

'You're thilly,' Herb said, obviously pleased. 'And you're going to handle this 
carefully and prudently, right?' 

"Right.' 

"Then I think I'll go eat supper with the light of my life.' 
'That sounds like a good idea. Goodbye, Herb — and thanks." 
'You're welcome. I'll try to make it the day after tomorrow. Dee says 
goodbye, too.' 

'If she wants to pour the wine, I bet she does,' Mort said, and they both hung 
up laughing. 

As soon as he put the telephone back on its table, the fantasy came back. 
Shooter. He do the police in different voices. Of course, he was alone and it 
was dark, a condition which bred fantasies. Nevertheless, he did not 
believe — rat least in his head — that John Shooter was either a supernatural being 
or a supercriminal. If he had been the former, he would surely know that 
Morton Rainey had not committed plagiarism — at least not on that particular 
story — and if he had been die latter, he would have been off knocking over a 
bank or something, not farting around western Maine, trying to squeeze a short 
story out of a writer who made a lot more money from his novels. 

He started slowly back toward the living room, intending to go through to the 
study and try the word processor, when a thought. 
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Well? What did they say?' 

'Don't worTy about a thing. They're going to send a Xerox over to me by 
messenger tomorrow, and I'll send it right up to you by Federal Express. You'll 
have it by ten o'clock day after tomorrow.' 

For a moment it seemed that all of his problems were solved, and he started 
to relax. Then he thought of the way Shooter's eyes had blazed. The way he had 
brought his face down until his forehead and Mort's were almost touching. He 
thought of the dry smell of cinnamon on Shooter's breath as he said, 'You lie.' 

A Xerox? He was by no means sure that Shooter would accept an original 
copy ... but a Xerox? 

'No,' he said slowly. 'That's no good, Herb. No Xerox, no phone-call from the 
editor. It has to be an original copy of the magazine.' 

*Well, that's a little tougher. They have their editorial offices in Manhattan, of 
course, but they store copies at their subscription offices in Pennsylvania. They 
only keep about five copies of each issue — it's really all they can afford to keep, 
when you consider that EQMM has been publishing since 1941. They really 
aren't crazy about lending them out.' 

'Come on, Herb! You can find those magazines at yard sales and in half the 
small-town libraries in America!' 

'But never a complete run.' Herb paused. "Not even a phone-call will do, huh? 
Are you telling me this guy is so paranoid he'd think he was talking to one of 
your thousands of stooges?' 

From the background: "Do you want me to pour the wine, Herb?' 

Herb spoke again with his mouth away from the phone. 'Hold on a couple of 
minutes, Dee.' 

Tm holding up your dinneT,' Mort said. Tm sorry.' 

'It goes with the territory. Listen, Mort, be straight with me — is this guy as 
crazy as he sounds? Is he dangerous?' 

I don't think I'd talk about this to anyone else. That'd be like standing out in a 
thunderstorm and tempting the lightning. 

'I don't think so,' he said, "but I want him off my back, Herb.' He hesitated, 
searching for the right tone. 'I've spent the last half-year or so walking through a 
shitstorm. This might be one thing I can do something about. I just want the 
doofus off my back.' 

'Okay,' Herb said with sudden decision. I'll call Marianne Jaffery over at 
EQMM. I've known her for a long time. If I ask her to ask the library curator 
-that's what they call the guy, honest, the library curator — to send us a copy of 
the June, 1980, ish, she'll do it. Is it okay if I say you might have a story for 
them at some point in the future?' 

'Sure,' Mort said, and thought: Tell her itil be under the name John Shooter, 
and almost laughed aloud. 

'Good. She'll have the curator send it on to you Federal Express, direct from 
Pennsylvania, just return it in good condition, or you'll have to find a 
replacement copy at one of those yard sales you were talking about/ 

Is there any chance all this could happen by the day after tomorrow?' Mort 
asked. He felt miserably sure that Herb would think he was crazy for even 



'You still have two days to think about it. I'd think about it real close, Mr 
Rainey. I mean I'd really hunker dow n over her, if I were you. And I don't think 
I'd talk about this to anyone else. That'd be like standing out in a thunderstorm 
and tempting the lightning. Divorced or not, I have got an idea you still have 
some feeling for that lady. It's time for you to grow up a little. You can't get 
away with it. Don't you realize that yet? I know what you did, and I ain't 
quitting until I get what's mine.' 

'You're crazy!" Mort screamed. 

'Good night, Mr Rainey/ Shooter said, and hung up. 



Mort stood there for a moment, the handset sinking away from his ear. Then 
he scooped up the bottom half of the Princess-style telephone. He was on the 
verge of throwing the whole combination against the wall before he was able to 
get hold of himself. He set it down again and took a dozen deep 
breaths — enough to make his head feel swimmy and light. Then he dialled 
Herb Creekmore's home telephone. 

Herb's lady-friend, Delores, picked it up on the second ring and called Herb 
to the telephone. 

'Hi, Mort,' Herb said. 'What's the story on the house?' His voice moved away 
from the telephone's mouthpiece a little. "Delores, will you move that skillet to 
the back burner?' 

Suppertime in New York, Mort thought, and he wants me to know it. Well, 
what the hell. A maniac has just threatened to turn my wife into veal cutlets, but 
life has to go on, right? 

'The house is gone,' Mort said. The insurance will cover the loss." He paused. 
The monetary loss, anyway.' 

Tm sorry,' Herb said. 'Can I do anything?' 

"Well, not about the house," Mort said, "but thanks for offering. About the 
story, though — ' 

"What story is that. Mort?' 

He felt his hand tightening down on the telephone's handset again and forced 
himself to loosen up. He doesn't know what the situation up here is. You have 
to remember that. 

The one my nutty friend is kicking sand about,' he said, trying to maintain a 
tone which was light and mostly unconcerned. "Sowing Season. Ellery Queen's 
Mystery Magazine?' 

'Oh, that!' Herb said. 

Mort felt a jolt of fear. 'You didn't forget to call, did you?' 
"No — 1 called,' Herb reassured him. 1 just forgot all about it for a minute. 
You losing your house and all .' 
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'How'd an ugly son of a buck like you luck into such a purty wife, Mr Rainey?' 

'We're divorced,' he said. 'I told you that. Maybe she discovered how ugly I 
was. Why don't we leave Amy out of this? It's between you and me.' 

For the second time in two days, he realized he had answered the phone 
while he was only half awake and nearly defenseless. As a result, Shooter was 
in almost total control of the conversation. He was leading Mort by the nose, 
calling the shots. 

Hang up, then. 

But he couldn't. At least, not yet. 

'Between you and me, is it?' Shooter asked. Then I don't s'pose you even 
mentioned me to anyone else.' 

'What do you want? Tell me! What in the hell do you want?' 

'You want the second reason I came, is that it?' 

'Yes!' 

'I want you to write me a story,' Shooter said calmly. 'I want you to write a 
story and put my name on it and then give it to me. You owe me that. Right is 
right and fair is fair.' 

Mort stood in the hallway with the telephone clutched in his aching fist and a 
vein pulsing in the middle of his forehead. For a few moments his rage was so 
total that he found himself buried alive inside it and all he was capable of 
thinking was So THAT'S it! SO THAT'S it! SO THAT'S it! over and over 
again. 

'You there, Mr Rainey?' Shooter asked in his calm, drawling voice. 

'The only thing I'll write for you,' Mort said, his own voice slow and 
syrupy-thick with rage, 'is your death-warrant, if you don't leave me alone.' 

'You talk big, pilgrim,' Shooter said in the patient voice of a man explaining a 
simple problem to a stupid child, 'because you know I can't put no hurtin on 
you. If you had stolen my dog or my car, I could take your dog or car. I could 
do that just as easy as I broke your cat's neck. If you tried to stop me, I could 
put a hurtin on you and take it anyway. But this is different. The goods I want 
are inside your head. You got the goods locked up like they were inside a safe. 
Only I can't just blow off the door and torch open the back. I have to find me 
the combination. Don't 1?' 

"I don't know what you're talking about,' Mort said, 'but the day you get a 
story out of me will be the day the Statue of Liberty wears a diaper. Pilgrim.' 

Shooter said meditatively, Td leave her out of it if I could, but I'm startin to 
tli ink you ain't going to leave me that option.' 

All the spit in Mort's mouth was suddenly gone, leaving it dry and glassy and 
hot. 'What . . . what do you — 1 

'Do you want to wake up from one of your stupid naps and find Amy nailed 
to your garbage bin?' Shooter asked. 'Or turn on the radio some morning and 
hear she came off second best in a match with the chainsaw you keep in your 
garage up there? Or did the garage burn, too?' 

'Watch what you say,' Mort whispered. His wide eyes began to prickle with 
tears of rage and fear. 
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It was the telephone that woke him up. Twilight had almost become night, 
and he made his way slowly past the glass-topped coffee table that liked to bite 
with a weird feeling that time had somehow doubled back on itself. His right 
arm ached like hell. His back wasn't in much better shape. Exactly how hard 
had he swung that poker, anyway? How much panic had been driving him? He 
didn't like to think. 

He picked up the telephone, not bothering to guess who it might be. Life has 
been so dreadfully busy lately, darling, that it might even be the President. 
'Hello?' 

'How you doin, Mr Rainey?' the voice asked, and Mort recoiled, snatching 
the telephone away from his ear for a moment as if it were a snake which had 
tried to bite. He returned it slowly. 

'I'm doing fine, Mr Shooter," he said in a dry, spitless voice. 'How are you 
doing?' 

Tm-a country fair," Shooter allowed, speaking in that thick crackerbarrel 
Southern accent that was somehow as bald and staring as an unpainted barn 
standing all by itself in the middle of a field. 'But I don't think you're really all 
iliat well. Stealing from another man, that don't seem to have ever bothered you 
none. Being caught up on, though ... that seems to have given you the pure 
1 1 ii scries.' 

'What are you talking about?' 

Shooter sounded faintly amused. 'Well, I heard on the radio news that 
someone burned down your house. Your other house. And then, when you 
come back down here, it sounded like you pitched a fit or something once you 
got into the house. Shouting ... whacking on things ... or maybe it's just that 
successful writers like you throw tantrums when things don't go the way they 
expect. Is that it, maybe?' 

My God, he was here. He was. 

Mort found himself looking out the window as if Shooter still might be out 
there ... hiding in the bushes, perhaps, while he spoke to Mort on some sort of 
cordless telephone. Ridiculous, of course. 

'The magazine with my story in it is on the way,' he said. "When it gets here, 
are you going to leave me alone?' 

Shooter still sounded lazily amused. 'There isn't any magazine with that story 
in it, Mr Rainey. You and me, we know that. Not from 1980, there isn't. How 
could there be, when my story wasn't there for you to steal until 1982?' 

'Goddammit, I did not steal your st — ' 

'When I heard about your house,' Shooter said, 'I went out and bought an 
Evening Express. They had a picture of what was left. Wasn't very much. Had a 
picture of your wife, too.' There was a long, thoughtful pause. Then Shooter 
said, 'She's purty.' He used the country pronunciation purposely, sarcastically. 
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numbers toward the guest-room door. I Ic didn't know if Shooter would hear or 
sense the difference if he turned his head in the direction of the bathroom, but 
he thought Shooter might. The man was obviously clever. Hellishly clever. 

In the instant before he started counting, he heard another faint movement in 
the bathroom. He would have missed it, even standing this close, if he hadn't 
been listening with every bit of concentration he could muster. 

'One!' 

Christ, he was sweating! Like a pig! 
Two!' 

The knob of the bathroom door was like a cold rock in his clenched fist. 
'Thr— ' 

He turned the knob of the bathroom door and slammed in, bouncing the door 
off the wall hard enough to chop through the wallpaper and pop the door's 
lower hinge, and there he was, there he was, coming at him with a raised 
weapon, his teeth bared in a killer's grin, and his eyes were insane, utterly 
insane, and Mort brought the poker down in a whistling overhand blow and he 
had just time enough to realize that Shooter was also swinging a poker, and to 
realize that Shooter was not wearing his round-crowned black hat, and to 
realize it wasn't Shooter at all, to realize it was him, the madman was him, tnul 
then the poker shattered the mirror over the washbasin and silver-backed glass 
sprayed every whichway, twinkling in the. gloom, and the medicine cabinet fell 
into the sink. The bent door swung open like a gaping mouth, spilling bottles of 
cough syrup and iodine and Listerine. 

'I killed a goddam fucking mirror!' he shrieked, and was about to sling the 
poker away when something did move in the tub, behind the corrugated shower 
door. There was a frightened little squeal. Grinning, Mort slashed sideways 
with the poker, tearing a jagged gash through the plastic door and knocking it 
off its tracks. He raised the poker over his shoulder, his eyes glassy and staring, 
his lips drawn into the grimace he had imagined on Shooter's face. 

Then he lowered the poker slowly. He found he had to use the fingers of his 
left hand to pry open the fingers of his right so that the poker could fall to the 
floor. 

'Wee sleekit cowerin' beastie,' he said to the fieldmouse scurrying blindly 
about in the tub. 'What a panic's in thy breastie.' His voice sounded hoarse and 
flat and strange. It didn't sound like his own voice at all. It was like listening to 
himself on tape for the first time. 

He turned and walked slowly out of the bathroom past the leaning door with 
its popped hinge, his shoes gritting on broken mirror glass. 

All at once he wanted to go downstairs and lie on the couch and take a nap. 
All at once he wanted that more than anything else in the world. 
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into his muscles now, but he understood it wasn't Shooter he was afraid of; 
what he was afraid of was finding nothing. 

'I know you're here, and I know you're trying to psych me out! The only 
thing I don't know is what it's all about, Alfie, and when I find you, you better 
tell me!' 

He paused on the second-floor landing, his heart pumping hard in his chest 
now. The guest-room door was to his left. The door to the guest bathroom was 
to the right. And he suddenly understood that Shooter was here, all right, but 
not in the bedroom. No; that was just a ploy. That was just what Shooter 
wanted him to believe. 

Shooter was in the bathroom. 

And, as he stood there on the landing with the poker clutched tightly in his 
right hand and sweat running out of his hair and down his cheeks, Mort heard 
him. A faint shuffle-shuffle. He was in there, all right. Standing in the tub, by 
the sound. He had moved the tiniest bit. Peekaboo, Johnny-boy, I hear you. Are 
you armed, fuckface? 

Mort thought he probably was, but he didn't think it would turn out to be a 
gun. Mort had an idea that the man's pen name was about as close to firearms as 
he had ever come. Shooter had looked like the sort of guy who would feel more 
at home with instruments of a blunter nature. What he had done to Bump 
seemed to bear this out. 

I bet it's a hammer, Mort thought, and wiped sweat off the back of his neck 
with his free hand. He could feel his eyes pulsing in and out of their sockets in 
time with his heartbeat. I'm betting it's a hammer from the toolshed. 

He had no more thought of this before he saw Shooter, saw him clearly, 
standing in the bathtub in his black round-crowned hat and his yellow 
shitkicker work-shoes, his lips split over his mail-order dentures in a grin which 
was really a grimace, sweat trickling down his own face, running down the 
deep lines grooved there like water running down a network of galvanized tin 
gutters, with the hammer from the toolshed raised to shoulder height like a 
judge's gavel, just standing there in the tub, waiting to bring the hammer down. 
Next case, bailiff. 

I know you, buddy. I got your number. I got it the first time I saw you. And 
guess what? You picked the wrong writer to fuck with. I think I've been 
wanting to kill somebody since the middle of May, and you'll do as well as 
anybody. 

He turned his head toward the bedroom door. At the same time, he reached 
out with his left hand (after drying it on the front of his shirt so his grip 
wouldn't slip at the crucial moment) and curled it around the bathroom 
doorknob. 

'I know you're in there!' he shouted at the closed bedroom door. If you're 
under the bed, you better get out! I'm counting to five! If you're not out by the 
time I get there, I'm coming in . . . and I'll come in swinging! You hear me?' 

There was no answer ... but, then, he hadn't really expected one. Or wanted 
one. He tightened his grip on the bathroom doorknob, but would shout the 
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The knob refused to move; Mort's fingers simply slid around it. The door was 
still locked. 

'Okay,' Mort said. 'Okay, no big deal.* He even laughed a little as he socked 
the key home and turned it. Just because the door was locked didn't mean 
Shooter wasn't in the house. In fact, it made it more likely that he was in the 
house, when you really stopped to think about it. He could have used the spare 
key, put it back, then locked the door from the inside to lull his enemy's 
suspicions. All you had to do to lock it, after all, was to press the button set into 
the knob. He's trying to psych me out, Mort thought as he stepped in. 

The house was full of dusty late-afternoon sunlight and silence. But it did not 
feel like unoccupied silence. 

'You're trying to psych me out, aren't you?" he called. He expected to sound 
crazy to himself, a lonely, paranoid man addressing the intruder who only 
exists, after all, in his own imagination. But he didn't sound crazy to himself. 
He sounded, instead, like a man who has tumbled to at least half the trick. Only 
getting half a scam wasn't so great, maybe, but half was better than nothing. 

He walked into the living room with its cathedral ceiling, its window-wall 
facing the lake, and, of course, The World-Famous Mort Rainey Sofa, also 
known as The Couch of the Comatose Writer. An economical little smile 
tugged at his cheeks. His balls felt high and tight against the fork of his groin. 

'Half a seam's better than none, right, Mr Shooter?' he called. 

The words died into dusty silence. He could smell old tobacco smoke in that 
dust. His eye happened on the battered package of cigarettes he had excavated 
from the drawer of his desk. It occurred to him that the house had a 
smell — almost a stink — that was horribly negative: it was an unwoman smell. 
Then he thought: No. That's a mistake. That's not it. What you smell is Shooter. 
You smell the man, and you smell his cigarettes. Not yours, his. 

He turned slowly around, his head cocked back. A second-floor bedroom 
looked down on the living room halfway up the cream-colored wall; the 
opening was lined with dark-brown wooden slats. The slats were supposed to 
keep the unwary from failing out and splattering themselves all over the 
living-room floor, but they were also supposed to be decorative. Right then they 
didn't look particularly decorative to Mort; they looked like the bars of a jail 
cell. All he could see of what he and Amy had called the guest bedroom was 
the ceiling and one of the bed's four posts. 

"You up there, Mr Shooter?' he yelled. 

There was no answer. 

'I know you're trying to psych me out!' Now he was beginning to feel just the 
tiniest bit ridiculous. It won't work, though!' 

About six years before, they had plugged the big fieldstone fireplace in the 
living room with a Blackstone jersey stove. A rack of fire-tools stood beside it. 
Mort grasped the handle of the ash-shovel, considered it for a moment, then let 
go of it and took the poker instead. He faced the barred guest-room overlook 
and held the poker up like a knight saluting his queen. Then he walked slowly 
to the stairs and began to climb them. He could feel tension worming its way 
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sensed telltale signs of mental activity behind the center of his forehead. Before 
he had made forty miles, he felt a pressing sensation in his bladder. He 
welcomed this development and did not even consider stopping at a wayside 
comfort-station. The need to take a whizz was another excellent distraction. 

He arrived at the house around four-thirty and parked the Buick in its 
accustomed place around the side of the house. Eric Clapton was throttled in 
the middle of a full-tilt-boogie guitar solo when Mort shut off the motor, and 
quiet crashed down like a load of stones encased in foam rubber. There wasn't a 
single boat on the lake, not a single bug in the grass. 

Pissing and thinking have a lot in common, he thought, climbing out of the 
car and unzipping his fly. You can put them both off... but not forever. 

Mort Rainey stood there urinating and thought about secret windows and 
secret gardens; he thought about those who might own the latter and those who 
might look through the former. He thought about the fact that the magazine he 
needed to prove a certain fellow was either a lunatic or a con man had just 
happened to bum up on the very evening he had tried to get his hands on it. He 
thought about the fact that his ex-wife's lover, a man he cordially detested, had 
come from a town called Shooter's Knob and that Shooter happened to be the 
pseudonym of the aforementioned loony-or-con-man who had come into Mort 
Rainey's life at the exact time when the aforementioned Mort Rainey was 
beginning to grasp his divorce not just as an academic concept but as a simple 
fact of his life forever after. He even thought about the fact that 'John Shooter' 
claimed to have discovered Mort Rainey's act of plagiarism at about the same 
time Mort Rainey had separated from his wife. 

Question: Were all of these things coincidences? 

Answer: It was technically possible. 

Question: Did he believe all these things were coincidences? 
Answer: No. 

Question: Did he believe he was going mad, then? 

'The answer is no," Mort said. 'He does not. At least not yet.' He zipped up his 
fly and went back around the comer to the door. 




He found his housekey, started to put it in the lock, and then pulled it out 
again. His hand went to the doorknob instead, and as his fingers closed over it, 
he felt a clear certainty that it would rotate easily. Shooter had been here ... had 
been, or was still. And he wouldn't have needed to force entry, either. Nope. 
Not this sucker. Mort kept a spare key to the Tashmore Lake house in an old 
soap-dish on a high shelf in the toolshed, which was where Shooter had gone to 
get a screwdriver in a hurry when the time had come to nail poor old Bump to 
the garbage cabinet. He was in the house now, looking around ... or maybe 
hiding. He was 
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Evans offered her his handkerchief. She shook her head and bent over the fist 
with Mort again. 

Ten minutes later it was finished. They signed on the correct lines and Strick 
witnessed their signatures. Ted Milner showed up only instants later, as if he 
had been watching the whole thing on some private viewscreen. 

'Is there anything else?' Mort asked Evans. 

'Not now. There may be. Is your number down in Tashmore unlisted, Mr 
Rainey?' 

'Yes.' He wrote it down for Evans. "Please get in touch if I can help.' 

1 will.' He rose, hand outstretched. This is always a nasty business. I'm sorry 
you two had to go through it.' 

They shook hands all around and left Strick and Evans to write reports. It 
was well past one, and Ted asked Mort if he'd like to have some lunch with him 
and Amy. Mort shook his head. 

'I want to get back. Do some work and see if I can't forget all this for awhile.' 
And he felt as if maybe he really could write. That was not surprising. In tough 
times — up until the divorce, anyway, which seemed to be an exception to the 
general rule — he had always found it easy to write. Necessary, even. It was 
good to have those make-believe worlds to fall back on when the real one had 
hurt you. 

He half-expected Amy to ask him to change his mind, but she didn't "Drive 
safe,' she said, and planted a chaste kiss on the corner of his mouth. Thanks for 
coming, and for being so ... so reasonable about everything.' 

'Can I do anything for you, Amy?' 

She shook her head, smiling a little, and took Ted's hand. If he had been 
looking for a message, this one was much too clear to miss. 
They walked slowly toward Mort's Butck. 

'You keepin well enough down there?' Ted asked. 'Anything you need?' 
For the third time he was struck by the man's Southern accent — just one 
more coincidence. 

'Can't think of anything,' he said, opening the Buick's door and fishing the car 
keys out of his pocket. 'Where do you corrjf from originally, Ted? You or Amy 
must have told me sometime, but I'll be damned if 1 can remember. Was it 
Mississippi?' 

Ted laughed heartily. 'A long way from there, Mort. I grew up in Tennessee. 
A little town called Shooter's Knob, Tennessee.' 




Mort drove back to Tashmore Lake with his hands clamped to the steering 
wheel, his spine as straight as a ruler, and his eyes fixed firmly on the road. He 
played the radio loud and concentrated ferociously on the music each time he 
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years. I guess this is the last thing, and I think it belongs between the two of us. 
Okay?' 

Strick looked uncomfortable. Fred Evans did not; he looked from Mort to 
Amy and then back to Mort again with the bright interest of a man watching a 
really good tennis match. 

'Okay,' Amy said in a low voice. He touched her hand lightly, and she gave 
him a smile. It was strained, but better than no smile at all, he reckoned. 

He pulled his chair closer to hers and they bent over the list, heads close 
together, like kids studying for a test. It didn't take Mort long to understand why 
Evans had warned them. He thought he had grasped the size of the loss. He had 
been wrong. 

Looking at the columns of cold computer type, Mort thought he could not 
have been more dismayed if someone had taken everything in the house at 92 
Kansas Street and strewn it along the block for the whole world to stare at. He 
couldn't believe all the things he had forgotten, all the things that were gone. 

Seven major appliances. Four TVs, one with a videotape editing hook-up. 
The Spode china, and the authentic Early American furniture which Amy had 
bought a piece at a time; The value of the antique armoire which had stood in 
their bedroom was listed at $14,000. They had not been serious art-collectors, 
but they had been appreciators, and they had lost twelve pieces of original art. 
Their value was listed at $22,000, but Mort didn't care about the dollar value; 
he was thinking about the N. C. Wyeth fine-drawing of two boys putting to sea 
in a small boat. It was raining in the picture; the boys were wearing slickers and 
galoshes and big grins. Mort had loved that picture, and now it was gone. The 
Waterford glassware. The sports equipment stored in the garage — skis, 
ten-speed bikes, and the Old Town canoe. Amy's three furs were listed. He saw 
her make tiny check marks beside the beaver and the mink — still in storage, 
apparently — but she passed the short fox jacket without checking it off. It had 
been hanging in the closet, warm and stylish outerware for fall, when the fire 
happened. He remembered giving her that coat for her birthday six or seven 
years ago. Gone now. His Celestron telescope. Gone. The big puzzle quilt 
Amy's mother had given them when they were married. Amy's mother was 
dead and the quilt was now so much ash in the wind. 

The worst, at least for Mort, was halfway down the second column, and 
again it wasn't the dollar value that hurt. 124 BOTS. WINE, the item read. 
VALUE $4,900. Wine was something they had both liked. They weren't rabid 
about it, but they had built the little wine room in the cellar together, stocked it 
together, and had drunk the occasional bottle together. 

'Even the wine,' he said to Evans. "Even that.' 

Evans gave him an odd look that Mort couldn't interpret, then nodded. The 
wine room itself didn't burn, because you had very little fuel oil in the cellar 
tank and there was no explosion. But it got very hot inside, and most of the 
bottles burst. The few that didn't ... Well, I don't know much about wine, but I 
doubt if it would be good to drink. Perhaps I'm wrong.' 

'You're not," Amy said. A single tear rolled down her cheek and she wiped it 
absently away. 
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Don Strick nodded sympathetically. Ted crossed his legs, fiddled with his 
pipe, and generally gave the impression of a man who is trying not to look as 
deeply bored as he is. 

'Do the best you can with the list," Evans said. He took the clipboard from 
Strick and handed it across the desk to Amy. 'This can be a bit unpleasant — it's 
a little like a treasure hunt in reverse.' 

Ted had put his pipe down and was craning at the list, his boredom gone' at 
least for the time being; his eyes were as avid as those of any bystander 
gleeping the aftermath of a bad accident. Amy saw him looking and obligingly 
tipped the form his way. Mort, who was sitting on the other side of her, tipped 
it back the other way. 

'Do you mind?' he asked Ted. He was angry, really angry, and they all heard 
it in his voice. 

'Mort — ' Amy said. 

'I'm not going to make a big deal of this,' Mort said to her, 'but this was our 
stuff, Amy. Ours.' 

'I hardly think — 'Ted began indignantly. 

'No, he's perfectly right, Mr Milner,' Fred Evans said with a mildness Mort 
felt might have been deceptive. 'The law says you have no right to be looking at 
the listed items at all. We wink at something like that if nobody minds ... but I 
think Mr Rainey does.' 

'You're damned tooting Mr Rainey does,' Mort said. His hands were tightly 
clenched in his lap; he could feel his fingernails biting smile-shapes into the 
soft meat of his palms. 

Amy switched her look of unhappy appeal from Mort to Ted. Mort expected 
Ted to huff and puff and try to blow somebody's house down, but Ted did not. 
Mort supposed it was a measure of his own hostile feeling toward the man that 
he'd made such an assumption; he didn't know Ted very well (although he did 
know he looked a bit like Alfalfa when you woke him up suddenly in a no-tell 
motel), but he knew Amy. If Ted had been a blowhard, she would have left him 
already. 

Smiling a little, speaking to her and ignoring Mort and the others completely, 
Ted said: 'Would it help matters if I took a walk around the block?' 

Mort tried to restrain himself and couldn't quite do it. 'Why not make it two?" 
he asked Ted with bogus amiability. 

Amy shot him a narrow, dark stare, then looked back at Ted. 'Would you? 
This might be a little easier . . .' 

'Sure,' he said. He kissed her high on her cheekbone, and Mort had another 
dolorous revelation: the man cared for her. He might not always care for her, 
but right now he did. Mort realized he had come halfway to thinking Amy was 
just a toy that had captivated Ted for a little while, a toy of which he would tire 
soon enough. But that didn't jibe with what he knew of Amy, either. She had 
better instincts about people than that ... and more respect for herself. 

Ted got up and left. Amy looked at Mort reproachfully. 'Are you satisfied?' 

"I suppose,' he said. "Look, Amy — -I probably didn't handle that as well as I 
could have, but my motives are honorable enough. We shared a lot over the 
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Don Strick, the Consolidated Assurance Company agent with whom they 
had done business, conducted the meeting at his office, where they went after 
another brief tour of "the site." At the office, they met a man named Fred Evans, 
a Consolidated field investigator specializing in arson. The reason Evans hadn't 
been with Wickersham and Bradley that morning or at 'the site' when Strick 
met them there at noon became obvious very quickly: he had spent most of the 
previous night poking dirough the ruins with a ten-cell flashlight and a Polaroid 
camera. He had gone back to his motel room, he said, to catch a few winks 
before meeting the Raineys. 

Mort liked Evans very much. He seemed to really care about the loss he and 
Amy had suffered, while everyone else, including Mr Teddy Makes Three, 
seemed to have only mouthed the traditional words of sympathy before going 
on to whatever they considered the business at hand (and in Ted Milner's case, 
Mort thought, the business at hand was getting him out of Derry and back to 
Tashmore Lake as soon as possible). Fred Evans did not refer to 92 Kansas 
Street as 'the site.' He referred to it as 'the house. 1 

His questions, while essentially the same as those asked by Wickersham and 
Bradley, were gentler, more detailed, and more probing. Although he'd had four 
hours' sleep at most, his eyes were bright, his speech quick and clear. After 
speaking with him for twenty minutes, Mort decided that he would deal with a 
company other than Consolidated Assurance if he ever decided to burn down a 
house for the insurance money. Or wait until this man retired. 

When he had finished his questions, Evans smiled at them. 'You've been very 
helpful, and I want to thank you again, both for your thoughtful answers and for 
your kind treatment of me. In a lot of cases, people's feathers get ruffled the 
second they hear the words "insurance investigator." They're already upset, 
understandably so, and quite often they take the presence of an investigator on 
the scene as an accusation that they torched their own property.' 

'Given the circumstances, I don't think we could have asked for better 
treatment,' Amy said, and Ted Milner nodded so violently that his head might 
have been on a string — one controlled by a puppeteer with a bad case of nerves. 

'This next part is hard,' Evans said. He nodded to Strick, who opened a desk 
drawer and produced a clipboard with a computer printout on it. 'When an 
investigator ascertains that a fire was as serious as this one clearly was, we have 
to show the clients a list of claimed insurable property. You look it over, then 
sign an affidavit swearing that the items listed still belong to you, and that they 
were still in the house when the fire occurred. You should put a check mark 
beside any item or items you've sold since your last insurance overhaul with Mr 
Strick here, and any insured property which was not in the house at the time of 
the fire.' Evans put a fist to his lips and cleared his throat before going on. 'I'm 
told that there has been a separation of residence recently, so that last bit may 
be particularly important.' 

'We're divorced,' Mort said bluntly. I'm living in our place on Tashmore 
Lake. We only used it during the summers, but it's got a furnace and is livable 
during the cold months. Unfortunately, I hadn't got around to moving the bulk 
of my things out of the house up here. I'd been putting it off.' 
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he had a question to ask Shooter which was very similar to the one Shooter had 
already asked him: How did you happen by that title, Mr Shooter? That's what I 
really want to know. How did you happen to know that, twelve hundred miles 
away from your shitsplat town in Mississippi . ' the wife of a writer you claim 
you never heard of before this year had her own secret window, looking down 
on her own secret garden? 

Well, there was only one way to find out, of course. When Greg ran Shooter 
down Mort would have to ask him. 




Mort passed on the cup of coffee Ted offered and asked if he had a Coke or a 
Pepsi. Ted did, and after Mort had drunk it, his stomach settled. He had 
expected that just being here, here where Ted and Amy played house now that 
they no longer had to bother with the cheap little town-line motels, would make 
him angry and restless. It didn't. It was just a house, one where every room 
seemed to proclaim that the owner was a Swinging Young Bachelor Who Was 
Making It. Mort found that he could deal with that quite easily, although it 
made him feel a little nervous for Amy all over again. He thought of her little 
office with its clear, sane light and the soporific drone of the drier coming 
through the wall, her little office with its secret window, the only one in the 
whole place which looked down into the tight little angle of space formed by 
the house and the ell, and thought how much she had belonged there and how 
little she seemed to belong here. But that was something she would have to deal 
with herself, and he thought, after a few minutes in this other house which was 
not a dreaded den of iniquity at all but only a house, that he could live with that 
... that he could even be content with it. 

She asked him if he would be staying in Deny overnight 

'Uh-uh. I'll be going back as soon as we finish with the insurance adjusters. If 
something else pops, they can get in touch with me ... or you can.' 

He smiled at her. She smiled back and touched his hand briefly. Ted didn't 
like it. He frowned out the window and fingered his pipe. 




They were on time for their meeting with the representatives of the insurance 
company, which undoubtedly relieved Ted Milner's mind. Mort was not 
particularly crazy about having Ted in attendance; it had never been Ted's 
house, after all, not even after the divorce. Still, it seemed to ease Amy's mind 
to have him there, and so Mort left it alone. 
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'Yes,' he said, and then, abruptly: "No. To tell you the truth, I'm feeling a little 
sick.' 

'Breakfast, maybe,' Ted said. 

Amy gave him a look that made Mort feel a bit better. It was not a very 
friendly look. It isn't breakfast,' she said a little indignantly. She swept her arm 
at the blackened ruins. 'It's this. Let's get out of here." 

The insurance people are due at noon,' Ted said. 

'Well, that's more than an hour from now. Let's go to your place, Ted. I don't 
feel so hot myself. Td like to sit down.' 

'All right.' Ted spoke in a slightly nettled no-need-to-shout tone which also 
did Mort's heart good. And although he would have said at breakfast that 
morning that Ted Milner's place was the last one on earth he wanted to go, he 
accompanied them without protest. 




They were all quiet on the ride across town to the split-level on the east side 
where Ted hung his hat. Mort didn't know what Amy and Ted were thinking 
about, although the house for Amy and whether or not they'd be on time to 
meet the wallahs from the insurance company for Ted would probably be a 
couple of good guesses, but he knew what he was thinking about. He was 
trying to decide if he was going crazy or not. Is it real, or is it Memorex? 

He decided finally that Amy really had said that about her office next to the 
laundry room — it was not a false memory. Had she said it before 1982, when 
'John Shooter' claimed to have written a story called 'Secret Window' Secret 
Garden'? He didn't know. No matter how earnestly he conned his confused and 
aching brain, what kept coming back was a single curt message: answer 
inconclusive. But if she had said it, no matter when, couldn't the title of 
Shooter's story still be simple coincidence? Maybe, but the coincidences were 
piling up, weren't they? He had decided the fire was, must be, a coincidence. 
But the memory which Amy's garden with its crop of dead flowers had prodded 
forth ... well, it was getting harder and harder to believe all of this wasn't tied 
together in some strange, possibly even supernatural fashion. 

And in his own way, hadn't 'Shooter' himself been just as confused? How did 
you get it? he had asked, his voice had been fierce with rage and puzzlement. 
That's what I really want to know. How in hell did a big-money scribbling 
asshole like you get down to a little shitsplat town in Mississippi and steal my 
goddam story? At the time, Mort had thought either that it was another sign of 
the man's madness or that the guy was one hell of a good actor. Now, in Ted's 
car, it occurred to him for the first time that it was exactly the way he himself 
would have reacted, had the circumstances been reversed. 

As, in a way, they had been. The one place where the two stories differed 
completely was in the matter of the title. They both fit, but now Mort found that 
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Tm sorry about all of this, Amy^' Mort said suddenly. She was walking 
between them, and looked over at him, apparently startled by something she 
had heard in his voice. Simple sincerity, maybe. 'All of it. Really sorry.' 

'So am I,' she said softly, and touched his hand. 

"Well, Teddy makes three,' Ted said with solemn heartiness. She turned back 
to him, and in that moment Mort could have cheerfully strangled the man until 
his eyes popped out jittering at the ends of their optic strings. 

They were walking up the west side of the house toward the street now. Over 
here had been the deep corner where his study had met the house, and not far 
away was Amy's flower-garden. All the flowers were dead now, and Mort 
reflected that was probably just as well. The fire had been hot enough to crisp 
what grass had remained green in a twelve-foot border all around the ruin. If 
the flowers had been in bloom, it would have crisped them, as well, and that 
would have been just too sad. It would have been 

Mort stopped suddenly. He was remembering the stories. The story. You 
could call it 'Sowing Season' or you could call it "Secret Window, Secret 
Garden,' but they were the same thing once you took the geegaws off and 
looked underneath. He looked up. There was nothing to see but blue sky, at 
least now, but before last night's fire, there would have been a window right 
where he was looking. It was the window in the little room next to the laundry. 
The little room that was Amy's office. It was where she went to write checks, to 
write in her daily journal, to make the telephone calls that needed to be made ... 
the room where, he suspected, Amy had several years ago started a novel. And, 
when it died, it was the room where she had buried it decently and quietly in a 
desk drawer. The desk had been by the window. Amy had liked to go there in 
the mornings. She could start the wash in the next room and then do paperwork 
while she waited for the buzzer which proclaimed it was time to strip the 
washer and feed the drier. The room was well away from the main house and 
she liked the quiet, she said. The quiet and the clear, sane morning light. She 
liked to look out the window every now and then, at her flowers growing in the 
deep corner formed by the house and the study ell. And he heard her saying, It's 
the best room in the house, at least for me, because hardly anybody ever goes 
there but me. It's got a secret window, and it looks down on a secret garden. 

'Mort?' Amy was saying now, and for a moment Mort took no notice, 
confusing her real voice with her voice in his mind, which was the voice of 
memory. But was it a true memory or a false one? That was the real question, 
wasn't it? It seemed like a true memory, but he had been under a great deal of 
stress even before Shooter, and Bump, and the fire. Wasn't it at least possible 
that he was having a ... well, a recollective hallucination? That he was trying to 
make his own past with Amy in some way conform to that goddam story where 
a man had gone crazy and killed his wife? 

Jesus, I hope not. I hope not, because if I am, that's too close to 
nervousbreakdown territory for comfort. 

'Mort, are you okay?" Amy asked. She plucked fretfully at his sleeve, at least 
temporarily breaking his trance. 
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'An old joke. Lieutenant,' Amy said. 'The Snopeses were characters in some 
novels by William Faulkner. They got their start in business burning barns.' 
Oh,' Bradley said blankly. 

Wickersham said: There is no house-burning type, Mr Rainey. They come in 
all shapes and sizes. Believe me.' 
'Well — ' 

'Give me a little more on the car, if you can,' Bradley said. He poised a pencil 
over his notebook. 'I want to make the State Police aware of this guy.' 

Mort suddenly decided he was going to lie some more. Quite a lot more, 
actually. 

'Well, it was a sedan. I can tell you that much for sure.' 
TJh-huh. Ford sedan. Year?" 

'Somewhere in the seventies, I guess,' Mort said. He was fairly sure Shooter's 
station wagon had actually been built around the time a fellow named Oswald 
had elected Lyndon Johnson President of the United States. He paused, then 
added: 'The plate was a light color. It could have been Florida. I won't swear to 
it, but it could have been.' 

'Uh-huh. And the man himself?' 

'Average height. Blonde hair. Eyeglasses. The round wire-framed ones John 
Lennon used to wear. That's really all I re — ' 

'Didn't you say he was wearing a hat?' Amy asked suddenly. 

Mort felt his teeth come together with a click. 'Yes,' he said pleasantly. 
'That's right, I forgot. Dark gray or black. Except it was more of a cap. With a 
bill, you know.' 

'Okay.' Bradley snapped his book closed. 'It's a start.' 

'Couldn't this have been a simple case of vandalism, arson for kicks?' Mort 
asked. 'In novels, everything has a connection, but my experience has been that 
in real life, things sometimes just happen.' 

'It could have been,' Wickersham agreed, *but it doesn't hurt to check out the 
obvious connections.' He dropped Mort a solemn little wink and said, 
'Sometimes life imitates art, you know.' 

'Do you need anything else?' Ted asked them, and put an arm around Amy's 
shoulders. 

Wickersham and Bradley exchanged a glance and then Bradley shook his 
head. 'I don't think so, at least not at the present.' 

'I only ask because Amy and Mort will have to put in some time with the 
insurance agent,' Ted said. 'Probably an investigator from the parent company, 
as well.' 

Mort found the man's Southern accent more and. more irritating. He 
suspected that Ted came from a part of the South several states north of 
Faulkner country, but it was still a coincidence he could have done without. 

The officials shook hands with Amy and Mort, expressed their sympathy, 
told them to get in touch if anything else occurred to either of them, and then 
took themselves off, leaving the three of them to take another turn around the 
house. 
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Ted seemed to make it more all right, too. He muttered some bullshit about 
what an incredible coincidence it all was, then jumped into his car like his hair 
was on fire and his ass was catching, and took off.' 

'Happen to notice the make of the car and the license plate, Mr Rainey?' 
Bradley asked. He had taken out a pad and a ballpoint pen. 

'It was a Ford,' Mort said. 'I'm sorry, but I can't help you with the plate. It 
wasn't a Maine plate, but other than that . . .' He shrugged and tried to look 
apologetic. Inside, he felt increasingly uncomfortable with the way this was 
going. It had seemed okay when he was just being cute, skirting around any 
outright lies — it had seemed a way of sparing Amy the pain of knowing that the 
man had broken Bump's neck and then skewered him with a screwdriver. But 
now he had put himself in a position where he had told different stories to 
different people. If they got together and did a comparison, he wouldn't look so 
hot. Explaining his reasons for the lies might be sticky. He supposed that such 
comparisons were pretty unlikely, as long as Amy didn't talk to either Greg 
Carstairs or Herb Creekmore, but suppose there was a hassle with Shooter 
when he and Greg caught up to him and shoved the June, 1980, issue of 
EQMM in Shooter's face? 

Never mind, he told himself, we'll burn that bridge when we come to it, big 
guy. At this thought, he experienced a brief return of the high spirits he'd felt 
while talking to Herb at the toll plaza, and almost cackled aloud. He held it in. 
They would wonder why he was laughing if he did something like that, and he 
supposed they would be right to wonder. 

'I think Shooter must be bound for 

(Mississippi.) 

' — for wherever he came from by now,' he finished, with hardly a break. 

'I imagine you're right,' Lieutenant Bradley said, 'but I'm inclined to pursue 
this, Mr Rainey. You might have convinced the guy he was wrong, but that 
doesn't mean he left your place feeling mellow. It's possible that he drove up 
here in a rage and torched your house just because he was pissed off -pardon 
me, Mrs Rainey.' 

Amy offered a crooked little smile and waved the apology away. 

'Don't you think that's possible?' 

No, Mort thought, I don't. If he'd decided to torch the house, I think he would 
have killed Bump before he left for Deny, just in case I woke up before he got 
back. In that case, the blood would have been dry and Bump would have been 
stiff when I found him. That isn't the way it happened ... but I can't say so. Not 
even if I wanted to. They'd wonder why I held back the stuff about Bump as 
long as I did, for one thing. They'd probably think I've got a few loose screws. 

'I guess so,' he said, 'but I met the guy. He didn't strike me as the 
house-burning type.' 

'You mean he wasn't a Snopes,' Amy said suddenly. 

Mort looked at her, startled — then smiled. That's right,' he said. 'A 
Southerner, but not a Snopes.' 

'Meaning what?' Bradley asked, a little warily. 
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His memory of the event was quite foggy. He suspected theirs might be rather 
foggy, too. He didn't know about the other two comers of the triangle, but he 
himself found that foggery not only understandable but merciful. 

They had coffee. Amy asked him about 'John Shooter.' Mort said he thought 
that situation was pretty much under control. He did not mention cats or notes 
or magazines. And after awhile, they left Marchman's and went to 92 Kansas 
Street, which had once been a house instead of a site. 

The fire chief and police detective were there as promised, and there were 
questions, also as promised. Most of the questions were about any people who 
might dislike him enough to have tossed a Texaco cocktail into his study. If 
Mort had been on his own, he would have left Shooter's name out of it entirely, 
but of course Amy would bring it up if he didn't, so he recounted the initial 
encounter just as it had happened. 

The fire chief, Wickersham, said: The guy was pretty angry?' 

'Yes.' 

'Angry enough to have driven to Deny and torched your house?' the police 
detective, Bradley, asked. 

He was almost positive Shooter hadn't done it, but he didn't want to delve 
into his brief dealings with Shooter any more deeply. It would mean telling 
them what Shooter had done to Bump, for one thing. That would upset Amy; it 
would upset her a great deal ... and it would open up a can of worms he would 
prefer to leave closed. It was time, Mort reckoned, to be disingenuous again. 

"He might have been at first. But after I discovered the two stories really were 
alike, I looked up the original date of publication on mine.' 

'His had never been published?' Bradley asked. 

'No, I'm sure it hadn't been. Then, yesterday, he showed up again. I asked 
him when he'd written his story, hoping he'd mention a date that was later than 
the one I had. Do you understand?' 

Detective Bradley nodded. 'You were hoping to prove you scooped him.' 

'Right. "Sowing Season" was in a book of short stories I published in 1983, 
but it was originally published in 1980. I was hoping the guy would feel safe 
picking a date only a year or two before 1983. 1 got lucky. He said he'd written 
it in 1982. So you see, I had him.' 

He hoped it would end there, but Wickersham, the fire chief, pursued it. 'You 
see and we see, Mr Rainey, but did he see?' 

Mort sighed inwardly. He supposed he had known that you could only be 
disingenuous for so long — if things went on long enough, they almost always 
progressed to a point where you had to either tell the truth or carve an outright 
lie. And here he was, at that point. But whose business was it? Theirs or his? 
His. Right. And he meant to see it stayed that way. 

'Yes,' he told them, 'he saw.' 

'What did he do?' Ted asked. Mort looked at him with mild annoyance. Ted 
glanced away, looking as if he wished he had his pipe to play with. The pipe 
was in the car. The J. Press shirt had no pocket to carry it in. 

"He went away,' Mort said. His irritation with Ted, who had absolutely no 
business sticking his oar in, made it easier to lie. The fact that he was lying to 
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the next commercial break. He supposed that, without its great capacity for 
self-deception, the human race would be even crazier than it already was. 

But sometimes the truth crashed through, and if you had consciously tried to 
think or dream your way around that truth, the results could be devastating, it 
was like being there when a tidal wave roared not over but straight through a 
dike which had been set in its way, smashing it and you flat. 

Mort Rainey experienced one of these cataclysmic epiphanies after the 
representatives of the police and fire departments had gone and he and Amy 
and Ted Milner were left alone to walk slowly around the smoking ruin of the 
green Victorian house which had stood at 92 Kansas Street for one hundred and 
thirty-six years. It was while they were making that mournful inspection tour 
that he understood that his marriage to the former Amy Dowd of Portland, 
Maine, was over. It was no 'period of marital stress.' It was no 'trial separation.' 
It was not going to be one of those cases you heard of from time to time where 
both parties repented their decision and remarried. It was over. Their lives 
together were history. Even the house where they had shared so many good 
times was nothing but evilly smouldering beams tumbled into the cellar-hole 
like the teeth of a giant. 

Their meeting at Marchman's, the little coffee shop on Witcham Street, had 
gone well enough. Amy had hugged him and he had hugged her back, but when 
he tried to kiss her mouth, she turned her head deftly aside so that the lips 
landed on her cheek instead. Kiss-kiss, as they said at the office parties. So 
good to see you, darling. 

Ted Milner, blow-dried hair perfectly in place this morning and nary an 
Alfalfa corkscrew in sight, sat at the table in the corner, watching them. He was 
holding the pipe which Mort had seen clenched in his teeth at various parties 
over the last three years or so. Mort was convinced the pipe was an affectation, 
a little prop employed for the sole purpose of making its owner look older than 
he was. And how old was that? Mort wasn't sure, but Amy was thirty-six, and 
he thought Ted, in his impeccable stone-washed jeans and open-throated J. 
Press shirt, had to be at least four years younger than that, possibly more. He 
wondered if Amy knew she could be in for trouble ten years down the 
line — maybe even five — and then reflected it would take a better man than he 
was to suggest it to her. 

He asked if there was anything new. Amy said there wasn't. Then Ted took 
over, speaking with a faintly Southern accent which was a good deal softer than 
John Shooter's nasal burr. He told Mort the fire chief and a lieutenant from the 
Derry Police Department would meet them at what Ted called 'the site.' They 
wanted to ask Mort a few questions. Mort said that was fine. Ted asked if he'd 
like a cup of coffee — they had time. Mort said that would also be fine. Ted 
asked how he had been. Mort used the word fine again. Each time it came out 
of his mouth it felt a little more threadbare. Amy watched the exchange 
between them with some apprehension, and Mort could understand that. On the 
day he had discovered the two of them in bed together, he had told Ted he 
would kill him. In fact, he might have said something about killing diem both. 
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Only what ?" 

'Promise me you're not planning to confront this guy on your own once you 
have a copy of the printed story in hand.' 

'I promise," Mort agreed promptly. He was being disingenuous again, but 
what the hell — he had asked Greg to come along when he did it, and Greg had 
agreed, so he wouldn't be alone. And Herb Creekmore was his literary agent, 
after all, not his father. How he handled his personal problems wasn't really 
Herb's concern. 

'Okay,' Herb said. 'I'll take care of it. Call me from Derry, Mort — maybe it 
isn't as bad as it seems.' 
'I'd like to believe that.' 
But you don't?* 
'Afraid not.' 

'Okay.' Herb sighed. Then, diffidently, he added: 'Is it okay to ask you to give 
Amy my best?" 
'It is, and I will.' 

'Good. You go on and get out of the wind, Mort. I can hear it shrieking in the 
receiver. You must be freezing.' 
'Getting there. Thanks again, Herb.' 

He hung up and looked thoughtfully at the telephone for a moment. He'd 
forgotten that the Buick needed gas, which was minor, but he'd also forgotten 
that Herb Creekmore hadn't been his agent until 1982, and that wasn't so minor. 
Too much pressure, he supposed. It made a man wonder what else he might 
have forgotten. 

The voice in his mind, not the midbrain voice but the one from the deep 
ranges, spoke up suddenly: What about stealing the story in the first place? 
Maybe you forgot that. 

He snorted a laugh as he hurried back to his car. He had never been to 
Mississippi in his life, and even now, stuck in a writer's block as he was. he was 
a long way from stooping to plagiarism. He slid behind the wheel and started 
the engine, reflecting that a person's mind certainly got up to some weird shit 
every now and again. 




Mort didn't believe that people — even those who tried to be fairly honest 
with themselves — knew when some things were over. He believed they often 
went on believing, or trying to believe, even when the handwriting was not only 
on the wall but writ in letters large enough to read a hundred yards away 
without a spyglass. If it was something you really cared about and felt that you 
needed, it was easy to cheat, easy to confuse your life with TV and convince 
yourself that what felt so wrong would eventually come right . . . probably after 
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visualize sitting in the living room of his New York apartment in a pair of natty 
tweed pants and a strap-style tee-shirt, that he intended to handle this himself, 
with only Greg to lend a hand, he doubted if Herb would understand. Herb was 
a good friend, but he was something of a stereotype: Civilized Man, 
late-twentieth-century model, urban and urbane. He was the sort of man who 
believed in counselling. The sort of man who believed in meditation and 
mediation. The sort of man who believed in discussion when reason was 
present, and the immediate delegation of the problem to Persons in Authority 
when it was absent. To Herb, the concept that sometimes a man has got to do 
what a man has got to do was one which had its place ... but its place was in 
movies starring Sylvester Stallone. 

"Well, that's good.' Herb sounded relieved. 'You've got enough on your plate 
without worrying about some psycho from Mississippi. If they find him, what 
will you do? Have him charged with harassment?' 

Td rather convince him to take his persecution act and put it on the road,' 
Mort said. His feeling of cheery optimism, so unwarranted but indubitably real, 
persisted. He supposed he would crash soon enough, but for the time being, he 
couldn't stop grinning. So he wiped his leaking nose with the cuff of his coat 
and went right on doing it. He had forgotten how good it could feel to have a 
grin pasted onto your kisser. 

How will you do that?' 

'With your help, I hope. You've got files of my stuff, right?' 
"Right, but — ' 

'Well, I need you to pull the June, 1980, issue of Ellery Queen's Mystery 
Magazine. That's the one with "Sowing Season" in it. I can't very well pull 
mine because of the fire, so—' 

"I don't have it,' Herb said mildly. 

'You don't?' Mort blinked. This was one thing he hadn't expected. 'Why not?' 

'Because 1980 was two years before I came on board as your agent. I have at 
least one copy of everything I sold for you, but that's one of the stories you sold 
yourself.' 

'Oh, shit!' In his mind's eye, Mort could see the acknowledgment for "Sowing 
Season' in Everybody Drops the Dime. Most of the other acknowledgments 
contained the line, 'Reprinted by permission of the author and the author's 
agents, James and Creekmore.' The one for 'Sowing Season' (and two or three 
other stories in the collection) read only, Reprinted by permission of the 
author.' 

'Sorry,' Herb said. 

'Of course I sent it in myself — I remember writing the query letter before I 
submitted. It's just that it seems like you've been my agent forever.' He laughed 
a little then and added, 'No offense.' 

'None taken,' Herb said. "Do you want me to make a call to EQMM? They 
must have back issues.' 

'Would you?" Mort asked gratefully. That'd be great.' 

Til do it first thing. Only — ' Herb paused. 
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lay, that wind was strong enough to bring tears to Mort's eyes. He relished it, all 
the same. He could almost feel it blowing the dust out of rooms inside his head 
which had been closed and shuttered too long. 

He used his credit card to call Herb Creckmore in New York — the apartment, 
not the office. Herb wouldn't actually make it to James and Creekmore, Mort 
Rainey's literary agency, for another hour or so, but Mort had known Herb long 
enough to guess that the man had probably been through the shower by now 
and was drinking a cup of coffee while he waited for the bathroom mirror to 
unsteam so he could shave. 

He was lucky for the second time in a row. Herb answered in a voice from 
which most of the sleep-fuzz had departed. Am I on a roll this morning, or 
what? Mort thought, and grinned into the teeth of the cold October wind. 
Across the four lanes of highway, he could see men stringing snowfence in 
preparation for the winter which lay just over the calendar's horizon. 

"Hi, Herb,' he said. I'm calling you from a pay telephone outside the Augusta 
toll plaza. My divorce is final, my house in Derry burned flat last night, some 
nut killed my cat, and it's colder than a well-digger's belt buckle — are we 
having fun yet?' 

He hadn't realized how absurd his catalogue of woes sounded until he heard 
himself reciting them aloud, and he almost laughed, jesus, it was cold out here, 
but didn't it feel good! Didn't it feel clean! 

'Mort?' Herb said cautiously, like a man who suspects a practical joke. 

'At your service,' Mort said. 

"What's this about your house?' 

Til tell you, but only once. Take notes if you have to, because I plan to be 
back in my car before I freeze solid to this telephone.' He began with John 
Shooter and John Shooter's accusation. He finished with the conversation he'd 
had with Amy last night. 

Herb, who had spent a fair amount of time as Mort and Amy's guest (and 
who had been entirely dismayed by their breakup, Mort guessed), expressed his 
surprise and sorrow at what had happened to the house in Derry. He asked if 
Mort had any idea who had done it. Mort said he didn't. 

'Do you suspect this guy Shooter?' Herb asked. 1 understand the significance 
of the cat being killed only a short time before you woke up, but — ' 

'I guess it's technically possible, and I'm not ruling it out completely,' Mort 
said, "but I doubt it like hell. Maybe it's only because I can't get my mind 
around the idea of a man burning down a twenty-four-room house in order to 
get rid of a magazine. But I think it's mostly because I met him. He really 
believes I stole his story, Herb. I mean, he has no doubts at all. His attitude 
when I told him I could show him proof was "Go ahead, motherfucker, make 
my day." ' 

'Still ... you called the police, didn't you?' 

'Yeah, I made a call this morning,' Mort said, and while this statement was a 
bit disingenuous, it was not an out-and-out lie. He had made a call this 
morning. To Greg Carstairs. But if he told Herb Creekmore, whom he could 
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"Listen, Greg — you could go along while I talk to the guy, if you wanted to.' 
'I might just do that," Greg said, relieved. 

'It's proof he wants,' Mort said, 'so I'll just have to get it for him.' 
'But you said you had proof.' 

'Yes, but he didn't exactly take my word for it. I guess I'm going to have to 
shove it in his face to get him to leave me alone.' 

"Oh." Greg thought it over. The guy really is crazy, isn't he?' 
'Yes indeed." 

'Well, I'll see if I can find him. Give me a call tonight.' 
'I will. And thanks, Greg.' 

'Don't mention it. A change is as good as a rest.' 
'So they say.' 

He told Greg goodbye and checked his watch. It was almost seven thirty, and 
that was much too early to call Herb Creekmore, unless he wanted to pry Herb 
out of bed, and this wasn't that urgent. A stop at the Augusta tollbooths would 
do fine. He walked back to the Buick, replacing his address book and digging 
out his wallet. He asked the pump jockey how much he owed him. 

'That's twenty-two fifty, with the cash discount,' the jockey said, and then 
looked at Mort shyly. 1 wonder if I could have your autograph, Mr Rainey? I've 
read all your books.' 

That made him think of Amy again, and how Amy had hated the autograph 
seekers. Mort himself didn't understand them, but saw no harm in them. For her 
they had seemed to sum up an aspect of their lives which she found 
increasingly hateful. Toward the end, he had cringed inwardly every time 
someone asked that question in Amy's presence. Sometimes he could almost 
sense her thinking: If you love me, why don't you STOP them? As if he could, 
he thought. His job was to write books people like this guy would want to read 
... or so he saw it. When he succeeded at that, they asked for autographs. 

He scribbled his name on the back of a credit slip for the pump jockey (who 
had, after all, actually washed his windshield) and reflected that if Amy had 
blamed him for doing something they liked — and he thought that, on some 
level she herself might not be aware of, she had — he supposed he was guilty. 
But it was only the way he had been built. 

Right was right, after all, just as Shooter had said. And fair was fair. 

He got back into his car and drove off toward Derry. 




He paid his seventy-five cents at the Augusta toll plaza, then pulled into the 
parking area by the telephones on the far side. The day was sunny, chilly, and 
windy — coming out of the southwest from the direction of Litchfield and 
running straight and unbroken across the open plain where the turnpike plaza 
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As he spoke, the face of 'John Shooter' floated into his consciousness with 
increasing clarity, like the face of a spirit swimming up to the curved side of a 
medium's crystal ball. Mort felt goosefiesh prick the backs of his hands and 
shivered a little. A voice in his midbrain kept muttering that he was either making 
a mistake or deliberately misleading Greg. Shooter was dangerous, all right. He 
hadn't needed to see what the man had done to Bump to know that. He had seen it 
in Shooter's eyes yesterday afternoon. Why was he playing vigilante, then? 

Because, another, deeper, voice answered with a kind of dangerous firmness. 
Just because, that's all. 

The midbrain voice spoke up again, worried: Do you mean to hurt him? Is 
that what this is all about? Do you mean to hurt him? 

But the deep voice would not answer. It had fallen silent. 

'Sounds like half the farmers around here,' Greg was saying doubtfully. 

'Well, there's a couple of other things that may help pick him out,' Mort said. 
"He's Southern, for one thing — got an accent on him that sticks out a mile. He 
wears a big black hat — felt, I think — with a round crown. It looks like the kind 
of hat Amish men wear. And he's driving a blue Ford station wagon, early or 
mid-sixties. Mississippi plates.' 

'Okay — better. I'll ask around. If he's in the area, somebody'll know where. 
Outta- state plates stand out this time of year.' 

'I know.' Something else crossed his mind suddenly. 'You might start by 
asking Tom Greenleaf. I was talking to this Shooter yesterday on Lake Drive, 
about half a mile north of my place. Tom came along in his Scout. He waved at 
us when he went by, and both of us waved back. Tom must have gotten a 
damned fine look at him.' 

'Okay. I'll probably see him up at Bowie's Store if I drop by for a coffee 
around ten." 

'He's been there, too,' Mort said. "I know, because he mentioned the 
paperback book-rack. It's one of the old-fashioned ones.' 
'And if I track him down, what?' 

'Nothing,' Mort said. 'Don't do a thing. I'll call you tonight. Tomorrow night 1 
should be back at the place on the lake. I don't know what the hell I can do up 
in Derry, except scuffle through the ashes.' 

'What about Amy?' 

'She's got a guy,' Mort said, trying not to sound stiff and probably sounding 
that way just the same. 'I guess what Amy does next is something the two of 
them will have to work out.' 

'Oh. Sorry.' 

'No need to be,' Mort said. He looked over toward the gas islands and saw 
that the jockey had finished filling his tank and was now washing the Buick's 
windshield, a sight he had never expected to witness again in his lifetime. 

'Handling this guy yourself ... are you really sure it's what you want to do?' 

'Yes, I think so," Mort said. 

He hesitated, suddenly understanding what was very likely going on in 
Greg's mind: he was thinking that if he found the man in the black hat and Mort 
got hurt as a result, he, Greg, would be responsible. 
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pocket and dialled Greg Carstairs's number. He thought he might actually catch 
Greg in this early, and he was right. 
'Hello?* 

'Hi, Greg — Mort Rainey." 

'Hi, Mort. I guess you've got some trouble up in Derry, huh?' 
'Yes,' Mort said. 'Was it on the news?' 
'Channel 5.' 
'How did it look?* 

"How did what look?' Greg replied. Mort winced ... but if he had to hear that 
from anybody, he was glad it had been Greg Carstairs. He was an amiable, 
long-haired ex-hippie who had converted to some fairly obscure religious 
sect — the Swedenborgians, maybe — not long after Woodstock. He had a wife 
and two kids, one seven and one five, and so far as Mort could tell, the whole 
family was as laid back as Greg himself. You got so used to the man's small but 
constant smile that he looked undressed on the few occasions he was without it. 

That bad, huh?' 

'Yes,' Greg said simply. Tt must have gone up like a rocket I'm really sorry, man.' 
'Thank you. I'm on my way up there now, Greg. I'm calling from Mechanic 
Falls. Can you do me a favor while I'm gone?' 

"If you mean the shingles, I think they'll be in by — * 

'No, not the shingles. Something else. There's been a guy bothering me the 
last two or three days. A crackpot. He claims I stole a story he wrote six or 
seven years ago. When I told him I'd written my version of the same story 
before he claims to have written his, and told him I could prove it, he got 
wiggy. I was sort of hoping I'd seen the last of him, but no such luck. Last 
evening, while I was sleeping on the couch, he killed my cat.' 

'Bump?' Greg sounded faintly startled, a reaction that equalled roaring 
surprise in anyone else. He killed Bump?' 

That's right." 

'Did you talk to Dave Newsome about it?' 

'No, and I don't want to, either. I want to handle him myself, if I can.' 
'The guy doesn't exactly sound like a pacifist, Mort.' 

'Killing a cat is a long way from killing a man,' Mort said, 'and I think maybe 
I could handle him better than Dave.' 

'Well, you could have something there,' Greg agreed. 'Dave's slowed down a 
little since he turned seventy. What can I do for you, Mort?' 

Td like to know where the guy is staying, for one thing.' 

What's his name?" 

'I don't know. The name on the story he showed me was John Shooter, but he 
got cute about that later on, told me it might be a pseudonym. I think it is — it 
sounds like a pseudonym. Either way, I doubt if he's registered under that name 
if he's staying at an area motel.' 

What does he look like?' 

"He's about six feet tall and forty-something. He's got a kind of weatherbeaten 
face — sun-wrinkles around his eyes and lines going down from the corners of 
the mouth, kind of bracketing the chin.' 
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though an attempt had been made on his life; his cat had been killed, but a cat 
wasn't a person. And in the wake of Amy's devastating news, John Shooter 
simply didn't seem as important anymore. He was one of the Crazy Folks, he 
had a bee in his bonnet, and he might be dangerous ... but Mort felt more and 
more inclined to try and handle the business himself, even if Shooter was 
dangerous. Especially if he was dangerous. 

The house in Derry took precedence over John Shooter and John Shooter's 
crazy ideas. It even took precedence over who had done the deed — Shooter or 
some other fruitcake with a grudge, a mental problem, or both. The house, and, 
he supposed, Amy. She was clearly in bad shape, and it couldn't hurt either of 
them for him to offer her what comfort he could. Maybe she would even ... 

But he closed his mind to any speculation of what Amy might even do. He 
saw nothing but pain down that road. Better to believe that road was closed for 
good. 

He went into the bedroom, undressed, and lay down with his hands behind 
his head. The loon called again, desperate and distant. It occurred to him again 
that Shooter could be out there, creeping around, his face a pale circle beneath 
his odd black hat. Shooter was nuts, and although he had used his hands and a 
screwdriver on Bump, that did not preclude the possibility that he still might 
have a gun. 

But Mort didn't think Shooter was out there, armed or not. 

Calls, he thought. I'll have to make at least two on my way up to Deny. One 
to Greg Carstairs and one to Herb Creekmore. Too early to make them from 
here if I leave at seven, but I could use one of the pay phones at the Augusta 
tollbooths ... 

He turned over on his side, thinking it would be a long time before he fell 
asleep tonight after all ... and then sleep rolled over him in a smooth dark wave, 
and if anyone came to peer in on him as he slept, he did not know it. 




The alarm got him up at six-fifteen. He took half an hour to bury Bump in 
the sandy patch of ground between the house and the lake, and by seven he was 
rolling, just as planned. He was ten miles down the road and heading into 
Mechanic Falls, a bustling metropolis which consisted of a textile mill that had 
closed in 1970, five thousand souls, and a yellow blinker at the intersection of 
Routes 23 and 7, when he noticed that his old Buick was running on fumes. He 
pulled into Bill's Chevron, cursing himself for not having checked the gauge 
before setting out — if he had gotten through Mechanic Falls without noticing 
how low the gauge had fallen, he might have had a pretty good walk for 
himself and ended up very late for his appointment with Amy. 

He went to the pay phone on the wall while the pump jockey tried to fill the 
Buick's bottomless pit. He dug his battered address book out of his left rear 
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'No,' he said. Bring Ted. That'd be fine.' Not fine, but he could live with it. 
He thought. 

'Nine-thirty, then,' she said, and he could hear her standing down a little. 
'Marchman's.' 

'Is that the name of that place?' 
'Yes — Marchman's Restaurant.' 

'Okay. Nine-thirty or a little earlier. If I get there first, I'll chalk a mark on the 
door — ' 

'-and if I get there first, I'll rub it out,' she finished the old catechism, and they 
both laughed a little. Mort found that even the laugh hurt. They knew each 
other, all right. Wasn't that what the years together were supposed to be for? 
And wasn't that why it hurt so goddam bad when you discovered that, not only 
could the years end, they really had? 

He suddenly thought of the note which had been stuck under one of the 
garbage cabinet's shake shingles — REMEMBER, YOU HAVE 3 DAYS. I AM 
NOT JOKING. He thought of saying, I've had a little trouble of my own down 
here, Amy, and then knew he couldn't add that to her current load of woe. It 
was his trouble. 

'If it had happened later, at least you would have saved your stuff,' she was 
saying. 'I don't like to think about all the manuscripts you must have lost, Mort. 
If you'd gotten the fireproof drawers two years ago, when Herb suggested them, 
maybe — ' 

'I don't think it matters,' Mort said. Tve got the manuscript of the new novel 
down here.' He did, too. All fourteen shitty, wooden pages of it. To hell with 
the rest. I'll see you tomorrow. Amy. I 

(love you) 

He closed his lips over it. They were divorced. Could he still love her? It 
seemed almost perverse. And even if he did, did he have any right to say so? 
Tin sorry as hell about this,' he told her instead. 

'So am I, Mort. So very sorry.' She was starting to cry again. Now he could 
hear someone — a woman, probably Isabelle Fortin — comforting her. 
"Get some sleep, Amy.' 
'You, too.' 

He hung up. All at once the house seemed much quieter than it had on any of 
the other nights he had been here alone; he could hear nothing but the night 
wind whispering around the eaves and, very far off, a loon calling on the lake. 
He took the note out of his pocket, smoothed it out, and read it again. It was the 
sort of thing you were supposed to put aside for the police. In fact, it was the 
sort of thing you weren't even supposed to touch until the police had had a 
chance to photograph it and work their juju on it. It was — ruffle of drums and 
blast of trumpets, please — EVIDENCE. 

Well, fuck it, Mort thought, crumpling it up again. No police. Dave 
Newsome, the local constable, probably had trouble remembering what he'd 
eaten for breakfast by the time lunch rolled around, and he couldn't see taking 
the matter to either the county sheriff or the State Police. After all, it wasn't as 
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'He said it was probably gasoline ... the fire chief, I mean ... he was there 
first, but then the police came, and they kept asking questions, Mort, most 
about you ... about any enemies you might have made ... enemies ... and I said I 
didn't think you h-had any enemies ... I tried to answer all his questions . . .' 

'I'm sure you did the best job you could,' he said gently. 

She went on as if she hadn't heard him, speaking in breathless ellipses, like a 
telegraph operator relating dire news aloud just as it spills off the wire. 'I didn't 
even know how to tell them we were divorced . . . and of course they didn't 
know ... it was Ted who had to tell them finally ... Mort ... my mother's Bible ... 
it was on the nightstand in the bedroom ... there were pictures in it of my family 
... and ... and it was the only thing ... only thing of hers I h-h-had . . .' 

Her voice dissolved into miserable sobs. 

'I'll be up in the morning,' he said. 'If I leave at seven, I can be there by 
nine-thirty. Maybe by nine, now that there's no summer traffic. Where will you 
stay tonight? At Ted's?' 

'Yes,' she said, sniffing. 'I know you don't like him, Mort, but I don't know 
what I would have done without him tonight ... how I could have handled it ... 
you know ... all their questions . . .' 

'Then I'm glad you had him,' he said firmly. He found the calmness, the 
civilization, in his voice really astounding. 'Take care of yourself. Have you got 
your pills?' She'd had a tranquilizer prescription for the last six years of their 
marriage, but only took them when she had to fly ... or, he remembered, when 
he had some public function to fulfill. One which required the presence of the 
Designated Spouse. 

'They were in the medicine cabinet,' she said dully. 'It doesn't matter. I'm not 
stressed, just heartsick.' 

Mort almost told her he believed they were the same thing, and decided not 
to. 

'I'll be there as soon as I can,' he said. 'If you think I could do something by 
coming tonight — " 

'No,' she said. Where should we meet? Ted's?' 

Suddenly, unbidden, he saw his hand holding a chambermaid's passkey. Saw 
it turning in the lock of a motel-room door. Saw the door swinging open. Saw 
the surprised faces above the sheet, Amy's on the left, Ted Milner's on the right. 
His blow-dried look had been knocked all aslant and asprawl by sleep, and to 
Mort he had looked a little bit like Alfalfa in the old Little Rascals short 
subjects. Seeing Ted's hair in sleep corkscrews like that had also made the man 
look really real to Mort for the first time. He had seen their dismay and their 
bare shoulders. And suddenly, almost randomly, he thought: A woman who 
would steal your love when your love was really all you had 

'No,' he said, 'not Ted's. What about that little coffee shop on Witcham 
Street?' 

'Would you prefer I came alone?' She didn't sound angry, but she sounded 
ready to be angry. How well I know her, he thought. Every move, every lift and 
drop of her voice, every turn of phrase. And how well she must know me. 
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He heard a mighty honk as she blew her nose, and when she came back on 
the line, she seemed more composed. Patty was walking her dog, she told the 
firemen. This was a little while after it got dark. She walked past our house and 
saw a car parked under the portico. Then she heard a crash from inside, and saw 
fire in your big study window.' 

'Did she see what kind of car it was?' Mort asked. He felt sick in the pit of his 
stomach. As the news sank in, the John Shooter business began to dwindle in 
size and importance. It wasn't just the goddam June, 1980, issue of EQMM; it 
was almost all his manuscripts, both those which had been published and those 
which were incomplete, it was most of his first editions, his foreign editions, his 
contributors' copies. 

Oh, but that was only the start. They had lost their books, as many as four 
thousand volumes. All of Amy's clothes would have burned, if the damage was 
as bad as she said it was, and the antique furniture she had 
collected — sometimes with his help, but mostly on her own — would all be 
cinders and clinkers now. Her jewelry and their personal papers — insurance 
policies and so on — would probably be okay (the safe hidden at the back of the 
upstairs closet was supposed to be fireproof), but the Turkish rugs would be 
ash, the thousand or so videotapes melted lumps of plastic, the audio-visual 
equipment ... his clothes ... their photographs, thousands of them ... 

Good Christ, and the first thing he'd thought of was that goddam magazine. 

'No,' Amy was saying, answering the question he had almost forgotten asking 
in his realization of how enormous the personal loss must be, 'she couldn't tell 
what kind of car it was. She said she thought somebody must have used a 
Molotov cocktail, or something like that. Because of the way the fire came up 
in the window right after the sound of breaking glass. She said she started up 
the driveway and then the kitchen door opened and a man ran out. Bruno 
started to bark at him, but Patty got scared and pulled him back, although she 
said he just about ripped the leash out of her hand. 

'Then the man got into the car and started it up. He turned on the headlights, 
and Patty said they almost blinded her. She threw her arm up to shield her eyes 
and the car just roared out from under the portico ... that's what she said . . . and 
she squeezed back against our front fence and pulled Bruno as hard as she 
could, or the man would have hit him. Then he turned out of the driveway and 
drove down the street, fast.' 

"And she never saw what kind of car it was?' 

'No. First it was dark, and then, when the fire started to shine through your 
study window, the headlights dazzled her. She ran back to the house and called 
the fire department. Isabelle said they came fast, but you know how old our 
house is ... was ... and ... and how fast dry wood burns especially if you use 
gasoline 

Yes, he knew. Old, dry, full of wood, the house had been an arsonist's wet 
dream. But who? If not Shooter, who? This terrible news, coming on top of the 
day's events like a hideous dessert at the end of a loathsome meal, had almost 
completely paralyzed his ability to think. 
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after that? You can start writing letters to the paper saying that America's 
cocaine kingpin is a gentleman from Crow's Ass Mississippi named John 
Shooter. That he killed Jimmy Hoffa and also happened to be the famous 
second gun who fired at Kennedy from the grassy knoll in November of 1963. 
The man's crazy, okay ... but do you really think he drove a hundred miles north 
and massacred your goddam house in order to kill a magazine? Especially 
when there must be copies of that magazine still in existence all across 
America? Get serious. 
But still ... if he hurried ... 

No. It was ridiculous. But, Mort suddenly realized, he wouldn't be able to 
show the man his goddam proof, would he? Not unless... 

The study was at the back of the house; they had converted what had once 
been the loft of the carriage-barn. 

'Amy,' he said. 

'It's so horrible!' she wept 'I was at Ted's and Isabelle called ... she said there 
were at least fifteen fire trucks there ... hoses spraying . . . crowds ... 
rubberneckers ... gawkers ... you know how I hate it when people come and 
gawk at the house, even when it's not burning down . . .' 

He had to bite down hard on the insides of his cheeks to stifle a wild bray of 
laughter. To laugh now would be the worst thing, the cruellest thing he could 
possibly do, because he did know. His success at his chosen trade after the 
years of struggle had been a great and fulfilling thing for him; he sometimes felt 
like a man who has won his way through a perilous jungle where most other 
adventurers perish and has gained a fabulous prize by so doing. Amy had been 
glad for him, at least initially, but for her there had been a bitter downside: the 
loss of her identity not only as a private person but as a separate person. 

'Yes,' he said as gently as he could, still biting at his cheeks to protect against 
the laughter which threatened. If he laughed, it would be at her unfortunate 
choice of phrasing, but she wouldn't see it that way. So often during their years 
together she had misinterpreted his laughter. 'Yes, I know, hon. Tell me what 
happened.' 

'Somebody burned down our house!' Amy cried tearily. That's what 
happened!' 

'Is it a total loss?' 

'Yes. That's what the fire chief said.' He could hear her gulping, trying to get 
herself under control, and then her tears stormed out again. 'It b- burned 
fuh-fuh-flat!' 

'Even my study?' 

'That's w-where it st-started,' she sniffled. 'At least, that's what the fire chief 
said they thought. And it fits with what Patty saw.' 
Patty Champion?' 

The Champions owned the house next to the Raineys' on the right; the two 
lots were separated by a belt of yew trees that had slowly run wild over the 
years. 

'Yes. just a second, Mort' 
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He pawed out with one hand, grabbed the bookcase, and kept himself from 
falling. Then he snatched up the phone and said, Hello? Is that you, Shooter?' 
For in that moment, when it seemed that the whole world was slowly but surely 
turning topsy-turvy, he couldn't imagine who else it could be. 

'Mort?' It was Amy, and she was nearly screaming. He knew the tone very 
well from the last two years of their marriage. It was either frustration or fury, 
more likely the latter. 'Mort, is that you ? Is it you, for God's sake? Mort? ' 

'Yes, it's me,' he said. He suddenly felt weary. 

'Where in the hell have you been? I've been trying to get you for the last three 
hours!' 

'Asleep,' he said. 

'You pulled the jack.' She spoke in the tired but accusatory tone of one who 
had been down this road before. 'Well, you picked a great time to do it this 
time, champ.' 

'I tried to call you around five — ' 

'I was at Ted's.' 

"Well, somebody was there,' he said. 'Maybe 

'What do you mean, someone was there?' she asked, whiplash quick. 'Who 
was there?' 

'How the hell would I know, Amy? You're the one in Derry, remember? You 
Derry, me Tashmore. All I know is that the line was busy when I tried to call 
you. If you were over at Ted's, then I assume Isabelle — ' 

'I'm still at Ted's,' she said, and now her voice was queerly flat. 'I guess I'll be 
at Ted's for quite awhile to come, like it or not. Someone burned our house 
down, Mort. Someone bumed it right to the ground." And suddenly Amy began 
to cry. 




He had become so fixated on John Shooter that his immediate assumption, as 
he stood numbly in the hallway of the one remaining Rainey home with the 
telephone screwed against his ear, was that Shooter had burned the house 
down. Motive? Why, certainly, officer. He burned the house, a restored 
Victorian worth about $800,000, to get rid of a magazine. Ellery Queen's 
Mystery Magazine, to be precise; June of 1980 issue. 

But could it have been Shooter? Surely not. The distance between Derry and 
Tashmore was over a hundred miles, and Bump's body had still been warm and 
flexible, the blood around the screwdriver blade tacky but not yet dry. 

If he hurried 

Oh, quit it, why don't you? Pretty soon you'll be blaming Shooter for your 
divorce and thinking you've been sleeping sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-four because Shooter has been putting Phenobarb in your food. And 
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Bump's body gently inside. It lay draped over the top of an olive-green Hefty 
bag like a fur stole. 

He was suddenly furious with Shooter. If the man had appeared in the 
driveway at that second, Mort would have charged him without a second 
thought — driven him to the ground and choked him if he could. 

Easy — it really is catching. 

Maybe it was. And maybe he didn't care. It wasn't just that Shooter had killed 
his only companion in this lonely October house by the lake; it was that he had 
done it while Mort was asleep, and in such a way that good old Bump had 
become an object of revulsion, something it was hard not to puke over. 

Most of all it was the fact that he had been forced to put his good cat in a 
garbage can like a piece of worthless trash. 

I'll bury him tomorrow. Right over in that soft patch to the left of the house. 
In sight of the lake. 

Yes, but tonight Bump would lie in undignified state on top of a Hefty bag in 
the garbage cabinet because some man — some crazy son of a bitch — could be 
out there, and the man had a grudge over a story Mort Rainey hadn't even 
thought of for the last five years or so. The man was crazy, and consequently 
Mort was afraid to bury Bump tonight, because, note or no note, Shooter might 
be out there. 

1 want to kill him. And if the crazy bastard pushes me much more, I might 
just try to do it. 

He went inside, slammed the door, and locked it. Then he walked 
deliberately through the house, locking all the doors and windows. When that 
was done, he went back to the window by the porch door and stared pensively 
out into the darkness. He could see the screwdriver lying on the boards, and the 
dark round hole the blade had made when Shooter plunged it into the 
right-hand lid of the garbage cabinet. 

All at once he remembered he had been about to try Amy again. 

He plugged the jack into the wall. He dialled rapidly, fingers tapping the old 
familiar keys which added up to home, and wondered if he would tell Amy 
about Bump. 

There was an unnaturally long pause after the preliminary clicks. He was 
about to hang up when there was one final click — so loud it was almost a 
thud — followed by a robot voice telling him that die number he had dialled was 
out of service. 

'Wonderful,' he muttered. 'What the hell did you do, Amy? Use it until it 

broke?' 

He pushed the disconnect button down, thinking he would have to call 
Isabel le Fortin after all, and while he was conning his memory for her number, 
the telephone rang in his hand. 

He hadn't realized how keyed up he was until that happened. He gave a 
screaky little, cry and skipped backward, dropping the telephone handset on the 
floor and then almost tripping over the goddam bench Amy had bought and put 
by the telephone table, the bench absolutely no one, including Amy herself, 
ever used. 
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He wasn't aware of breaking the paralysis which held him. At one moment 
he was standing frozen in the hall by the telephone table, looking out at good 
old Bump, who seemed to have grown a screwdriver handle in the middle of 
his chest, where there was a ruff of white fur — what Amy had liked to call 
Bump's bib. At the next he was standing in the middle of the porch with the 
chilly night air biting through his thin shirt, trying to look six different ways at 
once. 

He forced himself to stop. Shooter was gone, of course. That's why he had 
left the note. Nor did Shooter seem like the kind of nut who would enjoy 
watching Mort's obvious fear and horror. He was a nut, all right, but one which 
had fallen from a different tree. He had simply used Bump, used him on Mort 
the way a farmer might use a crowbar on a stubborn rock in his north forty. 
There was nothing personal in it; it was just a job that had to be done. 

Then he thought of how Shooter's eyes had looked that afternoon and 
shivered violently. No, it was personal, all right. It was all kinds of personal. 

'He believes I did it,' Mort whispered to the cold western Maine night, and 
the words came out in ragged chunks, bitten off by his chattering teeth. 'The 
crazy son of a bitch really believes I did it.' 

He approached the garbage cabinet and his stomach rolled over like a dog 
doing a trick. Cold sweat broke out on his forehead, and he wasn't sure he could 
take care of what needed taking care of. Bump's head was cocked far to the left, 
giving him a grotesque questioning look. His teeth, small, neat, and 
needle-sharp, were bared. There was a little blood around the blade of the 
screwdriver at the point where it was driven into his 

(bib) 

ruff, but not very much. Bump was a friendly cat; if Shooter had approached 
him, Bump would not have shied away. And that was what Shooter must have 
done, Mort thought, and wiped the sick sweat off his forehead. He had picked 
the cat up, snapped its neck between his fingers like a Popsicle stick, and then 
nailed it to the slanting roof of the garbage cabinet, all while Mort Rainey slept, 
if not the sleep of the just, that of the unheeding. 

Mort crumpled up the sheet of paper, stuffed it in his back pocket, then put 
his hand on Bump's chest. The body, not stiff and not even entirely cold, shifted 
under his hand. His stomach rolled again, but he forced his other hand to close 
around the screwdriver's yellow plastic handle and pull it free. 

He tossed the screwdriver onto the porch and held poor old Bump in his right 
hand like a bundle of rags. Now his stomach was in free fall, simply rolling and 
rolling and rolling. He lifted one of the two lids on top of the garbage cabinet, 
and secured it with the hook-and-eyelet that kept the heavy lid from crashing 
down on the arms or head of whoever was depositing trash inside. Three cans 
were lined up within. Mort lifted the lid from the center one and deposited 
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stop, if you'll just stop. 
He was falling. 

Mort grabbed at the edge of the couch just in time to save himself a short and 
probably painful trip to the living-room floor. He rolled toward the back of the 
couch and simply lay there for a moment, clutching the cushions, shivering, and 
trying to grasp at the ragged tails of the dream. 

Something about a classroom, and blood oranges, and the school of hard 
knocks. Even this was going, and the rest was already gone. It had been real, 
whatever it was. Much too real. 

At last he opened his eyes, but there was precious little to see; he had slept 
until long past sundown. He was horribly stiff, especially at the base of his 
neck, and he suspected he had been asleep at least four hours, maybe five. He 
felt his way cautiously to the living-room light-switch, managing to avoid the 
octagonal glass-topped coffee table for a change (he had an idea the coffee 
table was semi-sentient, and given to shifting its position slightly after dark, the 
better to hack away at his shins), and then went into the front hall to try Amy 
again. On the way, he checked his watch. It was quarter past ten. He had slept 
over five hours ... nor was this the first time. And he wouldn't even pay for it by 
tossing and turning all night, judging by past experience, he would be asleep as 
soon as his head hit the pillow in the bedroom. 

He picked up the phone, was momentarily puzzled by the dead silence in his 
ear. then remembered he had yanked the damn thing's fang. He pulled the wire 
through his fingers until he got to the jack, turned around to plug it in ... and 
paused. From here he could look out the small window to the left of the door. 
This gave him an angle of vision on the back porch, where the mysterious and 
unpleasant Mr Shooter had left his manuscript under a rock yesterday. He could 
also see the garbage cabinet, and there was something on it — two somethings, 
actually. A white something and a dark something. The dark something looked 
nasty; for one frightening second, Mort thought a giant spider was crouched there. 

He dropped the phone cord and turned on the porch light in a hurry. Then 
there was a space of time — he didn't know just how long and didn't care to 
know -when he was incapable of further movement. 

The white thing was a sheet of paper — a perfectly ordinary 8 1/2" x 11" sheet 
of typing paper. Although the garbage cabinet was a good fifteen feet away 
from where Mort was standing, the few words on it were printed in large 
strokes and he could read them easily* He thought Shooter must have used 
either a pencil with an extremely soft lead or a piece of artist's charcoal. 
REMEMBER, YOU HAVE 3 DAYS, the message read. I AM NOT JOKING. 

The black thing was Bump. Shooter had apparently broken the cat's neck 
before nailing him to the roof of the garbage cabinet with a screwdriver from 
Mort's own tool shed. 
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Mort pulled the phone jack — whoever had tried to call him just as he was 
coming down the driveway would have to wait a little longer, please and thank 
you — and strolled into the living room. 

He propped the pillows in their familiar positions, one behind his head and 
one behind his neck, and looked out at the lake, where the sun was setting at the 
end of a long and spectacular golden track. I have never felt so lonely and so 
utterly horrible in my whole life, he thought with some amazement. Then his 
lids closed slowly over his slightly bloodshot eyes, and Moit Rainey, who had 
yet to discover what true horror was all about, fell asleep. 
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He dreamed he was in a classroom. 

It was a familiar classroom, although he couldn't have said just why. He was 
in the classroom with John Shooter. Shooter was holding a grocery bag in the 
curve of one arm. He took an orange out of the bag and bounced it reflectively 
up and down in his hand. He was looking in Mort's direction, but not at Mort; 
his gaze seemed fixed on something beyond Mort's shoulder. Mort turned and 
saw a cinderblock wall and a blackboard and a door with a frosted-glass upper 
panel. After a moment he could puzzle out the backward writing on the frosted 
glass. 

WELCOME TO THE SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS 

it said. The writing on the blackboard was easier to read. 

SOWING SEASON 

A Short Story by Morton Rainey 

it said. 

Suddenly something whizzed over Mort's shoulder, just missing his head. 
The orange. As Mort cringed back, the orange struck the blackboard, burst open 
with a rotten squashing sound, and splattered gore across what had been written 
there. 

He turned back to Shooter. Stop that! he cried in a shaky, scolding voice. 

Shooter dipped into his bag again. What's the matter? Shooter asked in his 
calm, stern voice. Don't you recognize blood oranges when you see them? 
What kind of writer are you? 

He threw anodier one. It splattered crimson across Mort's name and began to 
drip slowly down the wall. 

No more! Mort screamed, but Shooter dipped slowly, implacably, into the 
bag again. His long, callused fingers sank into the skin of the orange he brought 
out; blood began to sweat its way onto the orange's skin in pinprick droplets. 

No more! No more! Please! No more! I'll admit it, I'll admit anything, 
everything, if you just stop! Anything, if you'll just stop! If you'll 
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looked at the telephone, which stood on a little antique desk Amy had picked 
up at a flea market in Mechanic Falls. He could, in that moment, easily imagine 
that the phone was looking back at him with studied mechanical impatience: 
Don't ask me, boss — I don't make the news ' I only report it. He thought that he 
ought to buy one of those machines that take messages ... or maybe not. When 
he thought about it carefully, he realized that the telephone was hardly his 
favorite gadget. If people really wanted you, they eventually called back. 

He made himself a sandwich and a bowl of soup and then discovered he 
didn't want them. He. felt lonely, unhappy, and mildly infected by John 
Shooter's craziness. He was not much surprised to find that the sum of these 
feelings was sleepiness. He began to cast longing glances at the couch. 

Okay, an interior voice whispered. Remember, though -you can run but you 
can't hide. This shit is still gonna be here when you wake up. 

That was very true, he thought, but in the meantime, it would all be gone, 
gone, blessedly gone. The one thing you could definitely say for short-term 
solutions was that they were better than nothing. He decided he would call 
home (his mind persisted in thinking of the Derry house as home, and he 
suspected that was a circumstance which would not soon change), ask Amy 
to pull the copy of EQMM with 'Sowing Season' in it and send it down by 
express mail. Then he would sack on the couch for a couple of hours. He 
would arise around seven or so, go into the study refreshed, and write a little 
more shit. 

And shit i's all you will write, with that attitude, the interior voice 
reproached him. 

'Fuck you,' Mort told it — one of the few advantages to living alone, so far 
as he could see, was that you could talk to yourself right out loud without 
having anyone wonder if you were crazy or what. 

He picked up the phone and dialled the Derry number. He listened to the 
customary clicks of the long-distance connection being made, and then that 
most irritating of all telephone sounds: the dah-dah-dah of a busy signal. Amy 
was on the telephone with someone, and when Amy really got going, a 
conversation could go on for hours. Possibly days. 

Oh, fuck, great!' Mort cried, and jacked the handset back into the cradle 
hard enough to make the bell jingle faintly. 

So — what now, little man? 

He supposed he could call Isabelle Fortin who lived across the street, but 
that suddenly seemed like too much work and a pain in the ass besides. 
Isabelle was already so deeply into his and Amy's breakup that she was doing 
everything but taking home movies. Also, it was already past five 
o'clock — the magazine couldn't actually start to move along the postal 
channel between Derry and Tashmore until tomorrow morning no matter 
what time it was mailed today. He would try Amy later on this evening, and if 
the line to the house was busy again (or if Amy was, perchance, still on the 
same call), he would call Isabelle with the message after all. For the moment, 
the siren-song of the couch in the living room was too strong to be denied. 
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'So I'm going to give you three days. You call your ex and get her to send 
down the magazine with your story in it, if there is such a magazine. And I'll be 
back. There isn't any magazine, of course; I think we both know that. But you 
strike me as a man who needs to do some long, hard thinking.' 

He looked at Mart with a disconcerting expression of stern pity. 

'You didn't believe anybody would ever catch you out, did you?' he asked. 
You really didn't.' 

'If I show you the magazine, will you go away?' Mort asked. He was 
speaking more to himself than to Shooter. 1 guess what I really want to know is 
whether or not it's even worth it.' 

Shooter abruptly opened his car door and slid in behind the wheel. Mort 
found the speed with which the man could move a little creepy. Three days. 
Use it the way you like, Mr Rainey.' 

He started the engine. It ran with the low wheeze characteristic of valves 
which need to be reground, and the tang of oilsmoke from the old tailpipe 
polluted the air of the fading afternoon. 'Right is right and fair is fair. The first 
thing is to get you to a place where you see I have really got you, and you can't 
wiggle out of this mess the way you've probably been wiggling out of the 
messes you have made all your life. That's the First thing.' 

He looked at Mort expressionless ly out of the driver's-side window. 

'The second thing,' he said, 'is the real reason I come.' 

'What's that?' Mort heard himself say. It was strange and not a little 
infuriating, but he felt that sensation of guilt creeping relentlessly over him 
again, as if he really had done the thing of which this rustic lunatic was 
accusing him. 

'We'll talk about it,' Shooter said, and threw his elderly station wagon in gear. 
'Meantime, you think about what's right and what's fair.' 

'You're nuts!' Mort shouted, but Shooter was already rolling up Lake Drive 
toward where it spilled out onto Route 23. 

He watched until the wagon was out of sight, then walked slowly back to the 
house. It felt emptier and emptier in his mind as he drew closer and closer to it. 
The rage and the fear were gone. He felt only cold, tired, and homesick for a 
marriage which no longer was, and which, it now began to seem to him, had 
never been at all. 




The telephone started ringing when he was halfway along the driveway 
which ran down the steep hill from Lake Drive to the house. Mort broke into a 
run, knowing he wasn't going to make it but running anyway, cursing himself 
for his foolish reaction. Talk about Pavlov's dogs! 

He had opened the screen door and was fumbling with the knob of the inside 
door when the phone silenced. He stepped in, closed the door behind him, and 
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That gentleman, meanwhile, was stolidly pursuing his course. 

'This other house — the one your wife has now — it's here in Maine, too?' 

'Yes.' 

'She's there?' 
Yes.' 

There was a much longer pause this time. In a weird way. Shooter reminded 
Mort of a computer processing a heavy load of information. At last he said: 'I'll 
give you diree days.' 

'That's very generous of you,' Mort said. 

Shooter's long upper lip drew back from teeth too even to be anything but 
mail-order dentures. Don't you make light of me, son,' he said. 'I'm trying my 
best to hold my temper, and doing a pretty good job of it, but — 

'You!' Mort cried at him. 'What about me? This is unbelievable! You come 
out of nowhere and make just about the most serious accusation a man can 
make against a writer, and when I tell you I've got proof you're either mistaken 
or lying through your damned teeth, you start patting yourself on the back for 
holding your temper! Unbelievable!' 

Shooter's eyelids drooped, giving him a sly look. Proof?' he said. 'I don't see 
no proof. I hear you talking, but talking ain't proof.' 

'I told you!" Mort shouted. He felt helpless, like a man trying to box cobwebs. 
'I explained all that!' 

Shooter looked at Mort for a long moment, then turned and reached through 
the open window of his car. 

'What are you doing?' Mort asked, his voice tight. Now he felt the adrenaline 
dump into his body, readying him for fight or flight ... probably the latter, if 
Shooter was reaching for the big handgun Mort suddenly saw in the eye of his 
imagination. 

'Just gettin m'smokes,' Shooter said. "Hold your water.' 

When he pulled his arm out of the car, he had a red package of Pall Malls in 
his hand. He had taken them off the dashboard. 'Want one?' 

'I have my own,' Mort said rather sulkily, and took the ancient pack of L & 
M's from the pocket beneath the red flannel overshirt. 

They lit up, each from his own pack. 

'If we keep on this way, we're going to have a fight,' Shooter said finally. 'I 
don't want that.' 

'Well, Jesus, neither do I* 

'Part of you does,' Shooter contradicted. He continued to study Moil from 
beneath his dropped lids with that expression of country shrewdness. Part of 
you wants just that. But I don't think it's just me or my story that's making you 
want to fight. You hirVe got some other bee under your blanket that's got you all 
riled up, and that is making this harder. Part of you wants to fight, but what you 
don't understand is that, if we do start to fight, it's not going to end until one or 
the other of us is dead.' 

Mort looked for signs that Shooter was exaggerating for effect and saw none. 
He suddenly felt cold along the base of his spine. 
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and it had been an excellent shot. He was in the foreground; the house was in 
the middle distance; Tashmore Lake was in the background. The caption had 
read simply, Morton Rainey at his home in western Maine. So Shooter had 
come to western Maine, and he probably hadn't had to visit too many 
small-town bars and/or drugstores before he found someone who said, 'Mort 
Rainey? Hell, yes! Got a place over in Tashmore. Personal friend of mine, in 
fact!' 

Well, that answered one question, anyway. 

Tm here because my wife and I got a divorce,' he said. 'It just became final. 
She stayed in Deny. Any other year, the house down here would have been 
empty.' 

'Uh-huh,' Shooter said. His tone of voice infuriated Mort all over again. 
You're lying, it said, but in this case it doesn't much matter. Because I knew 
you'd lie. After all, lying is mostly what you're about, isn't it? 'Well, I would 
have found you, one place or the other.' 

He" fixed Mort with a flinty stare. 

'I would have found you if you'd moved to Brazil.' 

'I believe that,' Mort said. 'Nevertheless, you are mistaken. Or conning me. 
I'll do you the courtesy of believing it's only a mistake, because you seem 
sincere enough' 

Oh God, didn't he. 

' — but I published that story two years before you say you wrote it.' 
He saw that mad flash in Shooter's eyes again, and then it was gone. Not 
extinguished but collared, the way a man might collar a dog with an evil nature. 
'You say this magazine is at your other house?' 
'Yes.' 

'And the magazine has your story in it.' 
'Yes.' 

'And the date of that magazine is June, 1980.' 
'Yes.' 

Mort had felt impatient with this laborious catechism (there was a long, 
thoughtful pause before each question) at first, but now he felt a little hope: it 
was as if the man was trying to teach himself the truth of what Mort had said ... 
a truth, Mort thought, that part of 'John Shooter' must have known all along, 
because the almost exact similarity between the two stories was not 
coincidence. He still believed that firmly, but he had come around to the idea 
that Shooter might have no conscious memory of committing the plagiarism. 
Because the man was clearly mad. 

He wasn't quite as afraid as he had been when he first saw the hate and fury 
dancing in Shooter's eyes, like the reflection of a barn-fire blazing out of 
control. When he pushed the man, he had staggered backward, and Mort 
thought that if it came to a fight, he could probably hold his own ... or actually 
put his man on the ground. 

Still, it would be better if it didn't come to that. In an odd, backhand sort of 
way, he had begun to feel a bit sorry for Shooter. 
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against the driver's door, with Shooter's hands wrapped around his upper arms 
and Shooter's face pressed against his own, forehead to forehead. In between 
his two positions, there was only a blurred sensation of being first grabbed and 
then whirled. 

'You lie,' Shooter said, and on his breath was a dry whiff of cinnamon. 
'The fuck I do,' Mort said, and lunged forward against the man's pressing 
weight. 

Shooter was strong, almost certainly stronger than Mort Rainey, but Mort 
was younger, heavier, and he had the old blue station wagon to push against. 
He was able to break Shooter's hold and send him stumbling two or three steps 
backward. 

Now he'll come for me, Mort thought. Although he hadn't had a fight since a 
schoolyard you-pull-me-and-I'll-push-you scuffle back in the fourth grade, he 
was astounded to find his mind was clear and cool. We're going to duke it out 
over that dumb fucking story. Well, okay; I wasn't doing anything else today 
anyhow. 

But it didn't happen. Shooter raised his hands, looked at them, saw they were 
knotted into fists ... and forced them to open. Mort saw the effort it took for the 
man to reimpose that mantle of control, and felt a kind of awe. Shooter put one 
of his open palms to his mouth and wiped his lips with it, very slowly and very 
deliberately. 

'Prove it,' he said. 

'All right. Come back to the house with me. I'll show you the entry on the 
copyright page of the book.' 

'No,' Shooter said. 'I don't care about the book, I don't care a pin for the book. 
Show me the story. Show me the magazine with the story in it, so I can read it 
for myself.' 

'I don't have the magazine here.' 

He was about to say something else, but Shooter turned his face up toward 
the sky and uttered a single bark of laughter. The sound was as dry as an axe 
splitting kindling wood. 'No,' he said. The fury was still blazing and dancing in 
his eyes, but he seemed in charge of himself again. 'No, I bet you don't.' 

'Listen to me,' Mort said. 'Ordinarily, this is just a place my wife and I come 
in the summer. I have copies of my books here, and some foreign editions, but 
I've published in a lot of magazines as well — articles and essays as well as 
stories. Those magazines are in our year-round house. The one in Derry.' 

'Then why aren't you there?' Shooter asked. In his eyes Mort read both 
disbelief and a galling satisfaction — it was clear that Shooter had expected him 
to try and squirm his way out of it, and in Shooter's mind, that was just what 
Mort was doing. Or trying to do. 

Tm here because — ' He stopped. How did you know I'd be here?' 

'I just looked on the back of the book I bought,' Shooter said, and Mort could 
have slapped his own forehead in frustration and sudden understanding. Of 
course — there had been a picture of him on the back of both the hardcover and 
paperback editions of Everybody Drops the Dime. Amy had taken it herself, 
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was the iron mantle of control Shooter had donned to keep himself from killing 
Morton Rainey with his bare hands. The face was dispassionate, but his eyes 
blazed with the deepest, wildest fury Mort had ever seen. He understood that he 
had stupidly walked up the path from the lake toward what might really be his 
own death at this fellow's hands. Here was a man mad enough — in both senses 
of that word — to do murder. 

'I am surprised no one has taken that story up with you before — it's not like 
any of the others, not a bit.' Shooter's voice was still even, but Mort now 
recognized it as the voice of a man laboring mightily to keep from striking out, 
bludgeoning, perhaps throttling; the voice of a man who knows that all the 
incentive he would ever need to cross the line between talking and killing 
would be to hear his own voice begin to spiral upward into the registers of 
cheated anger; the voice of a man who knows how fatally easy it would be to 
become his own lynch-mob. 

Mort suddenly felt like a man in a dark room which is crisscrossed with 
hair-thin tripwires, all of them leading to packets of high explosive. It was hard 
to believe that only moments ago he had felt in charge of this situation. His 
problems — Amy, his inability to write — now seemed like unimportant figures 
in an unimportant landscape. In a sense, they had ceased to be problems at all. 
He only had one problem now, and that was staying alive long enough to get 
back to his house, let alone long enough to see the sun go down. 

He opened his mouth, then closed it again. There was nothing he dared to 
say, not now. The room was full of tripwires. 

'I am very surprised,' Shooter repeated in that heavy even voice that now 
sounded like a hideous parody of calmness. 

Mort heard himself say: 'My wife. She didn't like it. She said that it wasn't 
like anything I'd ever written before.' 

'How did you get it?' Shooter asked slowly and fiercely. That's what I really 
want to know. How in hell did a big-money scribbling asshole like you get 
down to a little shitsplat town in Mississippi and steal my goddam story? I'd 
like to know why, too, unless you stole all the other ones as well, but the how 
of it'll be enough to satisfy me right now." 

The monstrous unfairness of this brought Mort's own anger back like an 
unslaked thirst. For a moment he forgot that he was out here on Lake Drive, 
alone except for this lunatic from Mississippi. 

'Drop it,' he said harshly. 

'Drop it?' Shooter asked, looking at Mort with a kind of clumsy amazement. 
'Drop it ? What in hell do you mean, drop it?' 

'You said you wrote your story in 1982,' Mort said. 'I think I wrote mine in 
late 1979. I can't remember the exact date, but I do know that it was published 
for the first time in June of 1980. In a magazine. I beat you by two years, Mr 
Shooter or whatever your name is. If anyone here has got a bitch about 
plagiarism, it's me.' 

Mort did not precisely see the man move. At one moment they were standing 
by Shooter's car, looking at each other; at the next he found himself pressed 
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Mort found himself nodding involuntarily. He also hated a ride — bus, train, 
plane, or car — without something to read, something a little more substantial 
than the daily paper. 

'There isn't any bus station in Perkinsburg — the Greyhound just stops at the 
Rexall for five minutes or so and then it's down the road. I was already inside 
the door of that 'hound and starting up the steps when I realized I was 
empty-handed. I asked the bus driver if he'd hold it for me and he said he was 
damned if he would, he was late already, and he was pulling out in another 
three minutes by his pocket-watch. If I was with him, that would be fine by 
him, and if I wasn't, then I could kiss his fanny when we met up again.' 

He TALKS like a storyteller, Mort thought. Be damned if he doesn't. He tried 
to cancel this thought — it didn't seem to be a good way to be thinking — and 
couldn't quite do it. 

'Well, I ran inside that drugstore. They've got one of those old fashioned wire 
paperback racks in the Perkinsburg Rexall, the ones that turn around and 
around, just like the one in the little general store up the road from you.' 

'Bowie's?' 

Shooter nodded. 'That's the place, all right. Anyway, I grabbed the first book 
my hand happened on. Could have been a paperback Bible, for all I saw of the 
cover. But it wasn't. It was your book of short stories. Everybody Drops the 
Dime. And for all I know, they were your short stories. All but that one.' 

Stop this now. He's working up a head of steam, so spike his boiler right 
now. 

But he discovered, he didn't want to. Maybe Shooter was a writer. He 
fulfilled both of the main requirements: he told a tale you wanted to hear to the 
end, even if you had a pretty good idea what the end was going to be, and he 
was so full of shit he squeaked. 

Instead of saying what he should have said — that even if Shooter was by 
some wild stretch of the imagination telling the truth, he, Mort, had beaten him 
to that miserable story by two years — he said: 'So you read "Sowing Season" on 
a Greyhound bus while you were going to Jackson to sell your dairy farm last 
June.' 

'No. The way it happened, I read it on the way back. I sold the farm and went 
back on the Greyhound with a check for sixty thousand dollars in my pocket. 
I'd read the first half a dozen stories going down. I didn't think they were any 
great shakes, but they passed the time.' 

'Thank you." 

Shooter studied him briefly. 'Wasn't offering you any real compliment.' 
"Don't I know it.' 

Shooter thought about this for a moment, then shrugged. 'Anyway, I read two 
more going back ... and then that one. My story.' 

He looked at the cloud, which was now an airy mass of shimmering gold, 
and then back at Mort. His face was as dispassionate as ever, but Mort suddenly 
understood he had been badly mistaken in believing this man possessed even 
the slightest shred of peace or serenity. What he had mistaken for those things 
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He looked into the man's face and decided not. The serenity had burned out 
of those faded eyes the way mist burns off the hi Us on a day which is going to 
be a real scorcher. Now Shooter looked like a fundamentalist preacher about to 
ladle a large helping of fire and brimstone upon the trembling, downcast heads 
of his flock, and for the first time Mort Rainey felt really and personally afraid 
of the man. Yet he was also still angry. The thought he'd had near the end of his 
first encounter with 'John Shooter' now recurred: scared or not, he was damned 
if he was just going to stand here and take it while this man accused him of 
theft -especially now that the falsity had been revealed out of the man's own 
mouth. 

'Let me guess,' Mort said. 'A guy like you is a little too picky about what he 
reads to bother with the sort of trash I write. You stick to guys like Marcel 
Proust and Thomas Hardy, right? At night, after the milking's done, you like to 
fire up one of those honest country kerosene lamps, plunk it down on the 
kitchen table — which is, of course, covered with a homey 
red-and-whitechecked tablecloth — and unwind with a little Tess or 
Remembrance of Things Past. Maybe on the weekend you let your hair down a 
little, get a little funky, and drag out some Erskine Caldwell or Annie Dillard. It 
was one of your friends who told you about how I'd copied your honestly 
wrought tale. Isn't that how the story goes, Mr Shooter ... or whatever your 
name is?' 

His voice had taken on a rough edge, and he was surprised to find himself on 
the edge of real fury. But, he discovered, not totally surprised. 

'Nope. I don't have any friends.' Shooter spoke in the dry tone of a man who 
is only stating a fact. "No friends, no family, no wife. I've got a little place about 
twenty miles south of Perkinsburg, and I do have a checked tablecloth on my 
kitchen table — now that you mention it — but we got electric lights in our town. 
I only bring out the kerosenes when there's a storm and the lines go down.' 

'Good for you,' Mort said. 

Shooter ignored the sarcasm. 1 got the place from my father, and added to it 
with a little money that came to me from my gram. I do have a dairy herd, 
about twenty milkers, you were right about that, too, and in the evenings I write 
stories. I suppose you've got one of those fancy computers with a screen, but I 
make do with an old typewriter.' 

He fell silent, and for a moment they could both hear the crisp rustle of the 
leaves in the light late-afternoon wind that had sprung up. 

'As for your story being the same as mine, I found that out all on my own 
hook. You see, I'd been thinking about selling the farm. Thinking that with a 
little more money, I could write days, when my mind's fresh, instead of just 
after dark. The realtor in Perkinsburg wanted me to meet a fellow up in 
Jackson, who owns a lot of dairy farms in Miss'ippi. I don't like to drive more 
than ten or fifteen miles at a time — it gives me a headache, especially when 
some of it's city driving, because that's where they let all the fools loose — and 
so I took the bus. I got ready to get on, and then remembered I hadn't brought 
anything to read. I hate a long bus ride without something to read.' 
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break in a routine which had already become dull and unpleasant. Now he 
wanted it over. He was no longer sure John Shooter was crazy — not 
completely, anyway — but he thought die man could be dangerous. He was so 
goddam implacable. He decided to take his best shot and get it over with — no 
more dancing around. 

'When did you write your story, Mr Shooter'?' 

'Maybe my name's not Shooter,' the man said, looking faintly amused. 
'Maybe that's just a pen name.' 
'I see. What's your real one?' 

"I didn't say it wasn't; I only said maybe. Either way, that's not part of our 
business.' He spoke serenely, appearing to be more interested in a cloud which 
was making its way slowly across the high blue sky and toward the westering 
sun. 

'Okay,' Mort said, 'but when you wrote that story is.' 

'I wrote it seven years ago,' he said, still studying the cloud — it had touched 
the edge of the sun now and had acquired a gold fringe. 'In 1982.' 

Bingo, Mort thought. Wily old bastard or not, he stepped right into the trap 
after all. He got the story out of the collection, all right. And since Everybody 
Drops the Dime was published in 1983, he thought any date before then had to 
be safe. Should have read the copyright page, old son. 

He waited for a feeling of triumph, but there was none. Only a muted sense 
of relief that this nut could be sent on his merry way with no further fuss or 
muss. Still, he was curious; it was the curse of the writing class. For instance, 
why that particular story, a story which was so out of his usual run, so 
downright atypical? And if the guy was going to accuse him of plagiarism, why 
settle for an obscure short story when he could have cobbled up the same sort 
of almost identical manuscript of a best-seller like The OrganGrinder's Bay? 
That would have been juicy; this was almost a joke. 

I suppose knocking off one of the novels would have been too much like 
work, 

Mort thought. 

'Why did you wait so long?' he asked. 'I mean, my book of short stories was 
published in 1983, and that's six years ago. Going on seven now.' 

'Because I didn't know,' Shooter said. He removed his gaze from the cloud 
and studied Mort with that discomfiting look of faint contempt again. 'A man 
like you, I suppose that kind of man just assumes that everyone in America, if 
not everyone in every country where his books are published, reads what he has 
written.' 

'I know better than that, I think,' Mort said, and it was his turn to be dry. 

'But that's not true,' Shooter went on, ignoring what Mort had said in his 
scarily serene and utterly fixated way. 'That is not true at all. I never saw that 
story until the middle of June. This June.' 

Mort thought of saying: Well, guess what, Johnny-me-bay? I never saw my 
wife in bed with another man until the middle of May! Would it knock Shooter 
off his pace if he actually did say something like that out loud? 
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his sides just below the armpits. He looked like a man who would be perfectly 
content to remain where he was forever, or at least until the sun sank below the 
horizon and ceased to warm his face. 

'Well, sure,' Mort said, still casually. 'I have to, you know. When two fellows 
show up with the same story, that's serious.' 

'Serious,' Shooter agreed in a deeply meditative tone of voice. 

'And the only way to sort a thing like that out,' Mort continued, "to decide 
who copied from whom, is to find out who wrote the words first.' He fixed 
Shooter's faded blue eyes with his own dry and uncompromising gaze. 
Somewhere nearby a chickadee twittered self-importantly in a tangle of trees 
and was then quiet again. 'Wouldn't you say that's true?' 

'I suppose I would,' Shooter agreed. 1 suppose that's why I came all the way 
up here from Miss'ippi.' 

Mort heard the rumble of an approaching vehicle. They both turned in that 
direction, and Tom Greenleafs Scout came over the nearest hill, pulling a little 
cyclone of fallen leaves behind it. Tom, a hale and healthy Tashmore native of 
seventy-something, was the caretaker for most of the places on this side of the 
lake that Greg Carstairs didn't handle. Tom raised one hand in salute as he 
passed. Mort waved back. Shooter removed one hand from its resting place and 
tipped a finger at Tom in a friendly gesture which spoke in some obscure way 
of a great many years spent in the country, of the uncountable and unrecollected 
number of times he had saluted the passing drivers of passing trucks and 
tractors and tedders and balers in that exact same casual way. Then, as Tom's 
Scout passed out of sight, he returned his hand to his ribcage so that his arms 
were crossed again. As the leaves rattled to rest on the road, his patient, 
unwavering, almost eternal gaze came back to Mort Rainey's face once more. 
"Now what were we saying?' he asked almost gently. 

'We were trying to establish provenance,' Mort said. That means — ' 

'I know what it means,' Shooter said, favoring Mort with a glance which was 
both calm and mildly contemptuous. 'I know I am wearing shitkicker clothes 
and driving a shitkicker car, and I come from a long line of shitkickers, and 
maybe that makes me a shitkicker myself, but it doesn't necessarily make me a 
stupid shitkicker.' 

'No,' Mort agreed. 'I don't guess it does. But being smart doesn't necessarily 
make you honest, either. In fact, I think it's more often apt to go the other way.' 

'I could figure that much out from you, had I not known it,' Shooter said 
dryly, and Mort felt himself flush. He didn't like to be zinged and rarely was, 
but Shooter had just done it with the effortless ease of an experienced 
shot gunner popping a clay pigeon. 

His hopes of trapping Shooter dropped. Not all the way to zero, but quite a 
considerable way. Smart and sharp were not the same things, but he now 
suspected that Shooter might be both. Still, there was no sense drawing this out. 
He didn't want to be around the man any longer than he had to be. In some 
strange way he had looked forward to this confrontation, once he had become 
sure that another confrontation was inevitable — maybe only because it was a 
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months. It was good to finally have a donkey to pin this rotten, stinking tail on. 

Mort hud heard the old saw about how, if four hundred monkeys banged 
away on four hundred typewriters for four million years, one of them would 
produce the complete works of Shakespeare. He didn't believe it. Even if it 
were true, John Shooter was no monkey and he hadn't been alive anywhere near 
that long, no matter how lined his face was. 

So Shooter had copied his story. Why he had picked 'Sowing Season" was 
beyond Mort Rainey's powers of conjecture, but he knew that was what had 
happened because he had ruled out coincidence, and he knew damned well that, 
while he might have stolen that story, like all his others, from The Great Idea 
Bank of the Universe, he most certainly had not stolen it from Mr John Shooter 
of the Great State of Mississippi. 

Where, then, had Shooter copied it from? Mort thought that was the most 
important question; his chance to expose Shooter as a fake and a cheat might lie 
buried within the answer to it. 

There were only two possible answers, because 'Sowing Season' had only 
been published twice — first in Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine, and then in 
his collection, Everybody Drops the Dime. The dates of publication for the 
short stories in a collection are usually listed on the copyright page at the front 
of the book, and this format had been followed in Everybody Drops the Dime. 
He had looked up the acknowledgement for 'Sowing Season' and found that it 
had been originally published in the June, 1980, issue of EQMM. The 
collection. Everybody Drops the Dime, had been issued by St Martin's Press in 
1983. There had been subsequent printings since then — all but one of them in 
paperback — but that didn't matter. All he really had to work with were those 
two dates 1980 and 1983 ... and his own hopeful belief that, aside from agents 
and publishing-company lawyers, no one paid much attention to those lines of 
fine print on the copyright page. 

Hoping that this would prove true to Jiflin Shooter, hoping that Shooter 
would simply assume — as most general readers did — that a story he had read 
for the first time in a collection had no prior existence, Mort approached the 
man and finally stood before him on the edge of the road. 




'I guess you must have had a chance to read my story by now,' Shooter said. 
He spoke as casually as a man commenting on the weather. 
I did.' 

Shooter nodded gravely. 'I imagine it rang a bell, didn't it?' 
'It certainly did,' Mort agreed, and then, with studied casualness: 'When did 
you write it?' 

'I thought you'd ask that,' Shooter said. He smiled a secret little smile, but 
said no more. His arms remained crossed over his chest, his hands laid against 
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currently be sitting in Mortybear's chair and sleeping in Mortybear's bed, but he 
honestly didn't know how he could have avoided mentioning Ted Milner 
sooner or later. The man hod become a part of Amy's life, after all. And she had 
called him. thai was the thing. She had gotten one of her funny feelings and 
called him. 

Mort reached the place where the lakeside path forked, the righthand branch 
climbing the sleep bank back up to Lake Drive. He took that branch, walking 
slowly and savoring the fall color. As he came around the final curve in the 
path and into sight of the narrow ribbon of blacktop, he was somehow not 
surprised to see the dusty blue station wagon with the Mississippi plates parked 
there like an oft- whipped dog chained to a tree, nor the lean figure of John 
Shooter propped against the right front mudguard with his arms folded across 
his chest. ■■ 

Mort waited for his heartbeat to speed up, for the surge of adrenaline into his 
body, but his heart went on maintaining its normal beat, and his glands kept 
their own counsel — which, for the time being, seemed to be to remain quiet. 

The sun, which had gone behind a cloud, came out again, and fall colors 
which had already been bright now seemed to burst into flame. His own 
shadow reappeared, dark and long and clearcut. Shooter's round black hat 
looked blacker, his blue shirt bluer, and the air was so clear the man seemed 
scissored from a swatch of reality that was brighter and more vital than the one 
Mort knew as a rule. And he understood that he had been wrong about his 
reasons for not calling Dave Newsome — wrong, or practicing a little 
deception — on himself as well as on Amy. The truth was that he wanted to deal 
with this matter himself. Maybe just to prove to myself that there are things I 
still deal with, he thought, and started up the hill again toward where John 
Shooter was leaning against his car and waiting for him. 




His walk along the lake path had been both long and slow, and Amy's call 
hadn't been the only thing Mort had thought about as he picked his way over or 
around the occasional downed tree or paused to skip the occasional flat, stone 
across the water (as a boy he had been able to get a really good one — what they 
called 'a flattie' — to skip as many as nine times, but today four was the most 
he'd been able to manage). He had also thought about how to deal with Shooter, 
when and if Shooter turned up again. 

It was true he had felt a transient — or maybe not-so-transient — guilt when he 
saw how close to identical the two stories were, but he had worked that one out; 
it was only the generalized guilt he guessed all writers of fiction felt from time 
to time. As for Shooter himself, the only feelings he had were annoyance, anger 
. . . and a kind of relief. He was full of an unfocussed rage; had been for 
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now? the tone under the words asked ... no. demanded. What kind of a mess 
have you gotten yourself into now? Explain yourself. 

He closed his eyes and hissed breath, through his closed teeth again before 
answering. Then he told her about John Shooter, and Shooter's manuscript, and 
his own short story. Amy clearly remembered 'Sowing Season,' but said she had 
never heard of a man named John Shooter — it wasn't the kind of name you 
forget, she said, and Mort was inclined to agree — in her life. And she certainly 
hadn't seen him. 

'You're sure?' Mort pressed. 

'Yes, I am, 1 Amy said. She sounded faintly resentful of Mort's continued 
questioning. "I haven't seen anyone like that since you left. And before you tell 
me again not to say no right off the bat, let me assure you that I have a very 
clear memory of almost everything that's happened since then.' 

She paused, and he realized she was speaking with an effort now, quite 
possibly with real pain. That small, mean part of him rejoiced. Most of him did 
not; most of him was disgusted to find even a small part of him happy about 
any of this. That had no effect on the interior celebrant, however. That guy 
might be outvoted, but he also seemed impervious to Mort's — the larger 
Mort's — attempts to root him out. 

'Maybe Ted saw him,' he said. Ted Milner was the real-estate agent. He still 
found it hard to believe she had tossed him over for a real-estate agent, and he 
supposed that was part of the problem, part of the conceit which had allowed 
things to progress to this point in the first place. He certainly wasn't going to 
claim, especially to himself, that he had been as innocent as Mary's little lamb, 
was he? 

"Is that supposed to be funny?" Amy sounded angry, ashamed, sorrowful, and 
defiant all at the same time. 

"No," he said. He was beginning to feel tired again. 

Ted isn't here,' she said. 'Ted hardly ever comes here. I ... I go to his place.' 

Thank you for sharing that with me, Amy, he almost said, and choked it off. 
It would be nice to get out of at least one conversation without a swap of 
accusations. So he didn't say thanks for sharing and he didn't say that'll change 
and most of all he didn't ask what in the hell's the matter widi you, Amy? 

Mostly because she might then have asked the same thing of him. 




She had suggested he call Dave Newsome, the Tashmore constable — after 
all, the man might be dangerous. Mort told her he didn't think that would be 
necessary, at least not yet, but if 'John Shooter' called by again, he would 
probably give Dave a jingle. After a few more stilted amenities, they hung up. 
He could tell she was still smarting over his oblique suggestion that Ted might 
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There was a moment's silence in which he sensed her trying on responses and 
then rejecting them, like u woman trying on hats, and that did cause the anger to 
stir again. It was one of the things — one of the few tilings, actually — that he 
could honestly say he detested in her. That totally unconscious duplicity. 

'I told you why,' she said at last. To see if you were all right.' She sounded 
flustered and unsure of herself again, and that usually meant she was telling the 
truth. When Amy lied, she always sounded as if she was telling you the world 
was round. I had one of my feelings — I know you don't believe in them, but I 
think you do know that I get them, and that I believe in them ... don't you, 
MortV There was none of her usual posturing or defensive anger, that was the 
thing -she sounded almost as if she were pleading with him. 

Yeah, I know that.' 

'Well, I had one. I was making myself a sandwich for lunch, and I had a 
feeling that you ... that you might not be all right. I held off for awhile — I 
thought it would go away, but it didn't. So I finally called. You are all right, 
aren't you?' 

'Yes,' he said. 

'And nothing's happened?' 

'Well, something did happen,' he said, after only a moment of interior debate. 
He thought it was possible, maybe even likely, that John Shooter (if that's really 
his name, his mind insisted on adding) had tried to make contact with him in 
Derry before coming down here. Derry, after all, was where he usually was at 
this time of year. Amy might even have sent him down here. 

"I knew it,' she said. "Did you hurt yourself with that goddam chainsaw? 
Or— ' 

'Nothing requiring hospitalization,' he said, smiling a little. 'Just an 
annoyance. Does the name John Shooter ring a bell with you, Amy?' 
'No, why?' 

He let an irritated little sigh escape through his closed teeth like steam. Amy 
was a bright woman, but she had always had a bit of a dead-short between her 
brain and her mouth. He remembered once musing that she should have a 
tee-shirt reading SPEAK NOW, THINK LATER. 'Don't say no right off the 
bat. Take a few seconds and really think about it. The guy is fairly tall, about 
six feet, and I'd guess he's in his mid-forties. His face looked older, but he 
moved like a man in his forties. He has a counuy kind of face. Lots of color, 
lots of sun-wrinkles. When I saw him, I thought he looked like a character out 
of Faulk— ' 

What's this all about, Mort?' 

Now he felt all the way back; now he could understand again why, as hurt 
and confused as he had been, he had rejected the urges he felt — mostly at 
night — to ask her if they couldn't at least try to reconcile their differences. He 
supposed he knew that, if he asked long enough and hard enough, she would 
agree. But facts were facts; there had been a lot more wrong with their marriage 
than Amy's real-estate salesman. The drilling quality her voice had taken on 
now — that was another symptom of what had killed them. What have you done 



arrived, thut if there was a sad sack anywhere on the planet who needed a little 
magic, he was that person. And if that old magic failed him now that the 
writing had turned so sour, he wasn't sure what he would do. 

It turned out that he didn't need to worry about it. After awhile the silence 
and that queer atmosphere of suspension which always seemed to possess 
Tashmore Lake when fall had finally come and the summer people had finally 
gone began to work on him, loosening him up like gently kneading hands. But 
now he had something besides John Shooter to think about; he had Amy to 
think about as well. 

'Of course I'm all right,' he'd said, speaking as carefully as a drunk trying to 
convince people that he's sober. In truth, he was still so muzzy that he felt a 
little bit drunk. The shapes of words felt too big in his mouth, like chunks of 
soft, friable rock, and he had proceeded with great care, groping his way 
through the opening formalities and gambits of telephone conversation as if for 
the first time. 'How are you?' 

'Oh, fine, I'm fine,' she said, and then trilled the quick little laugh which 
usually meant she was either flirting or nervous as hell, and Mort doubted that 
she was flirting with him — not at this point. The realization that she was 
nervous, too, set him a little more at ease. 'It's just that you're alone down there, 
and almost anything could happen and nobody would know — ' She broke off 
abruptly. 

'I'm really not alone,' he said mildly. 'Mrs Gavin was here today and Greg 
Carstairs is always around.' 

'Oh, I forgot about the roof repairs,' Amy said, and for a moment he 
marvelled at how natural they sounded, how natural and undivorced. Listening 
to us, Mort thought, you'd never guess there's a rogue real-estate agent in my 
bed ... or what used to be my bed. He waited for the anger to come back — the 
hurt, jealous, cheated anger — but only a ghost stirred where those lively if 
unpleasant feelings had been. 

'Well, Greg didn't forget,' he assured her. 'He came down yesterday and 
crawled around on the roof for an hour and a half.' 

'How bad is it?" 

He told her, and they talked about the roof for the next five minutes or so, 
while Mort slowly woke up; they talked about that old roof as if things were 
just the same as they always had been, talked about it as if they would be 
spending next summer under the new cedar shingles just as they had spent the 
last nine summers under the old cedar shingles. Mort thought: Gimme a roof, 
gimme some shingles, and I'll talk to this bitch forever. 

As he listened to himself holding up his side of the conversation, he felt a 
deepening sense of unreality settling in. It felt as if he were returning to the 
half-waking, half-sleeping zombie state in which he had answered the phone, 
and at last he couldn't stand it anymore. If this was some sort of contest to see 
who could go the longest pretending that the last six months had never 
happened, then he was willing to concede. More than willing. 

She was asking where Greg was going to get the cedar shakes and if he would 
be using a crew from town when Mort broke in. 'Why did you call, Amy?' 
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It was the telephone which woke him an hour and a quarter later. He 
struggled out of a terrible dream — someone had been chasing him, that was all 
he could clearly remember — to a sitting position on the couch. He was horribly 
hot; every inch of his skin seemed to be running with sweat. The sun had crept 
around to this side of the house while he was sleeping and had shone in on him 
through the window-wall for God knew how long. 

Mort walked slowly toward the telephone table in the front hall, plodding 
like a man in a diver's suit walking in the bed of a river against the current, his 
head thumping slowly, his mouth tasting like old dead gopher-shit. For every 
step he took forward, the entrance to the hall seemed to retreat a step, and it 
occurred to Mort, not for the first time, that hell was probably like the way you 
felt after sleeping too long and too hard on a hot afternoon. The worst of it 
wasn't physical. The worst was that dismaying, disorienting sense of being 
outside yourself, somehow — just an observer looking through dual TV cameras 
with blurry lenses. 

He picked up the phone thinking it would be Shooter. 

Yeah, it'll be him, all right — the one person in the whole wide world I 
shouldn't be talking to with my guard down and one half of my mind feeling 
unbuttoned from the other half. Sure tell be him — who else? 

Hello?' 

It wasn't Shooter, but as he listened to the voice on the other end of the line 
reply to his greeting, he discovered there was at least one other person to whom 
he had no business talking while in a physically vulnerable state. 

'Hello, Mort,' Amy said. 'Are you all right?' 




Some time later that afternoon, Mort donned the extra-large red flannel shirt 
he used as a jacket in the early fall and took the walk he should have taken 
earlier. Bump the cat followed him long enough to ascertain that Mort was 
serious, then returned to the house. 

He walked slowly and deliberately through an exquisite afternoon which 
seemed to be all blue sky, red leaves, and golden air. He walked with his hands 
stuffed into his pockets, trying to let the lake's quiet work through his skin and 
calm him down, as it had always done before — he supposed that was the reason 
he had come here instead of staying in New York, as Amy had expected him to 
do, while they trundled steadily along toward divorce. He had come here 
because it was a magic place, especially in autumn, and he had felt, when he 
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But when you got a story idea, no one gave you a bill of sale. There was no 
provenance to be traced. Why would there be? Nobody gave you a bill of sale 
when you got something for free. You charged whoever wanted to buy that 
thing from you— oh yes, all the traffic would bear, and a little more than that, if 
you could, to make up for all the times the bastards shorted you — magazines, 
newspapers, book publishers, movie companies. But the item came to you free, 
clear, and unencumbered. That was it, he decided. That was why he felt guilty 
even though he knew he hadn't plagiarized Farmer John Shooter's story. He felt 
guilty because writing stories had always felt a little bit like stealing, and 
probably always would. John Shooter just happened to be the first person to 
show up on his doorstep and accuse him of it right out loud. He thought that* 
subconsciously, he had been expecting something like this for years. 

Mort crushed out his cigarette and decided to take a nap. Then he decided 
that was a bad idea. It would be better, healthier both mentally and physically, 
to eat some lunch ' read for half an hour or so, and then go for a nice long walk 
down by the lake. He was sleeping too much, and sleeping too much was a sign 
of depression. Halfway to the kitchen, he deviated to the long sectional couch 
by the window- wall in the living room. The hell with it, he thought, putting a 
pillow under his neck and another one behind his head. I Am depressed. 

His last thought before drifting off was a repeat: He's not done with me yet. 
Oh no, not this guy. He's a repeater. 



(5) 




He dreamed he was lost in a vast cornfield. He blundered from one row to 
the next, and the sun glinted off the watches he was wearing — half a dozen on 
each forearm, and each watch set to a different time. 

Please help me! he cried. Someone please help me! I'm lost and afraid! 

Ahead of him, the corn on both sides of the row shook and rustled. Amy 
stepped out from one side. John Shooter stepped out from the other. Both of 
them held knives. 

I am confident I can take care of this business. Shooter said as they advanced 
on him with their knives raised. I'm sure that, in time, your death will be a 
mystery even to us. 

Mort turned to run, but a hand — Amy's, he was sure — seized him by the belt 
and pulled him back. And when the knives, glittering in the hot sun of this huge 
secret garden 
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box by the stove. Time-travellers from another age, riding up through the 
years, patient cylindrical voyagers, their mission to wait, to persevere, to bide 
until the proper moment to start me on the road to lung cancer again finally 
arrives. And it seems the time has finally come. 

'It'll probably taste like shit,' he said aloud to the empty house (Mrs Gavin 
had long since gone home), and set fire to the tip of the cigarette. It didn't 
taste like shit, though. It tasted pretty good. He wandered back toward his 
study, puffing away and feeling pleasantly lightheaded. Ah, the dreadful 
patient persistence of addiction, he thought. What had Hemingway said ? Not 
this August, nor this September — this year you have to do what you like. But 
the time comes around again. It always does. Sooner or later you stick 
something back in your big dumb old mouth again. A drink, a smoke, maybe 
the barrel of a shotgun. Not this August, noT this September ... 

... unfortunately, this was October. 

At an earlier point in his prospecting, he had found an old bottle half full of 
Planter's Peanuts. He doubted if the nuts would be fit to eat, but the lid of the 
bottle made a fine ashtray. He sat behind his desk, looked out at the lake (like 
Mrs G., the boats which had been out there earlier were gone), relished his 
old, vile habit, and found he could think about John Shooter and John 
Shooter's story with a little more equanimity. 

The man was one of the Crazy Folks, of course; that was now proven in 
brass if any further proof had been needed. As to how it had made him feel, 
finding that the similarity actually existed ... 

Well, a story was a thing, a real thing — you could think of it like that, 
anyway, especially if someone had paid you for it — but in another, more 
important, way, it wasn't a thing at all. It wasn't like a vase, or a chair, or an 
automobile. It was ink on paper, but it wasn't the ink and it wasn't the paper. 
People sometimes asked him where he got his ideas, and although he scoffed 
at the question, it always made him feel vaguely ashamed, vaguely spurious. 
They seemed to feel there was a Central Idea Dump somewhere (just as there 
was supposed to be an elephant graveyard somewhere, and a fabled lost city 
of gold somewhere else), and he must have a secret map which allowed him 
to get there and back, but Mort knew better. He could remember where he 
had been when certain ideas came to him, and he knew that the idea was 
often the result of seeing or sensing some odd connection between objects or 
events or people which had never seemed to have the slightest connection 
before, but that was the best he could do. As to why he should see these 
connections or want to make stories out of them after he had ... to that he 
hadn't a clue. 

If John Shooter had come to his door and said 'You stole my car' instead of 
'You stole my story,' Mort would have scotched the idea quickly and decisively. 
He could have done it even if the two cars in question had been the same year, 
make, model, and color. He would have shown the man in the round black hat 
his automobile registration, invited him to compare the number on the pink slip 
to the one on the doorpost, and sent him packing. 
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He sut down and began to rummage slowly and thoroughly through the 
drawers of his desk. It was a big one, so big the furniture men had had to bring 
it into the room in sections, and it had a lot of drawers. The desk was solely his 
domain; neither Amy nor Mrs G. had ever set a hand to it, and the drawers were 
full of ten years' worth of accumulated rick-rack. It had been four years since 
Mort had given up smoking, and if there were any cigarettes left in the house, 
this was where they would be. If he found some, he would smoke, just about 
now, he was crazy for a smoke. If he didn't find any, that was all right, too; 
going through his junk was soothing. Old letters which he'd put aside to answer 
and never had, what had once seemed so important now looking antique, even 
arcane; postcards he'd bought but never mailed; chunks of manuscript in 
varying stages of completion; half a bag of very elderly Doritos; envelopes; 
paper-clips; cancelled checks. He could sense layers here which were almost 
geological — layers of summer life frozen in place. And it was soothing. He 
finished one drawer and went on to the next, thinking all the while about John 
Shooter and how John Shooter's story — his story, goddammit! — had made him 
feel. 

The most obvious thing, of course, was that it had made him feel like he 
needed a cigarette. This wasn't the first time he'd felt that way in the last four 
years; there had been times when just seeing someone puffing away behind the 
wheel of a car next to his at a stoplight could set off a raging momentary lust 
for tobacco. But the key word there, of course, was 'momentary.' Those feelings 
passed in a hurry, like fierce rainsqualls — five minutes after a blinding silver 
curtain of rain has dropped out of the sky, the sun is shining again. He'd never 
felt the need to turn in to the next convenience store on his way for a deck of 
smokes ... or go rummaging through his glove compartment for a stray or two 
as he was now rummaging through his desk. 

He felt guilty, and that was absurd. Infuriating. He had not stolen John 
Shooter's story, and he knew he hadn't — if there had been stealing (and there 
must have been; for the two stories to be that close without prior knowledge on 
the port of one of the two players was impossible for Mort to believe), then it 
had been Shooter who had stolen from him. 

Of course. 

It was as plain as the nose on his face ... or the round black hat on John 
Shooter's head. 

Yet he still felt upset, unsettled, guilty ... he felt at a loss in a way for which 
there was perhaps no word. And why? Well ... because... 

At that moment Mort lifted up a Xerox of The Organ-Grinder's Boy 
manuscript, and there, beneath it, was a package of L & M cigarettes. Did they 
make L & M's anymore? He didn't know. The pack was old, crumpled, but 
definitely not flat. He took it out and looked at it. He reflected that he must 
have bought this particular pack in 1985, according to the informal science of 
stratification one might call — for want of a better word — Deskology. 

He peered inside the pack. He saw three little coffin nails, all in a row. 

Time-travellers from another age, Mort thought. He stuck one of the 
cigarettes in his mouth, then went out into the kitchen to get a match from the 
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immediate family and a few friends. His third novel, The Organ-Grinder's Boy. 
had been an instant best-seller. The early works had been reissued after he 
became a success, and had done quite well, but they had never been as popular 
as his later books. 

The short-story collection was called Everybody Drops the Dime, and most 
of the tales had originally been published in the men's magazines, sandwiched 
around pictures of women wearing lots of eye make-up and not much else. One 
of the stories, however, had been published in Ellery Queen's Mystery 
Magazine. It was called 'Sowing Season,' and it was to this story he now turned. 

A woman who would steal your love when your love was all you had wasn't 
much of a woman — that, at least, was Tommy Havelock's opinion. He decided 
to kill her. He even knew the place he would do it, the exact place: the little 
patch of garden she kept in the extreme angle formed where the house and the 
barn came together. 

Mort sat down and worked his way slowly through the two stories, reading 
back and forth. By the time he was halfway through, he understood he really 
didn't need to go any further. They varied in diction in some places; in many 
others even that was the same, word for word. Diction aside, they were exactly 
the same. In both of them, a man killed his wife. In both of them, the wife was a 
cold, loveless bitch who cared only for her garden and her canning. In both of 
them, the killer buried his spousal victim in her garden and then tended it, 
growing a really spectacular crop. In Morton Rainey's version, the crop was 
beans. In Shooter's, it was corn. In both versions, the killer eventually went 
crazy and was discovered by the police eating vast amounts of the vegetable in 
question and swearing he would be rid of her, that in the end he would finally 
be rid of her. 

Mort had never considered himself much of a horror-story writer — and there 
was nothing supernatural about 'Sowing Season' — but it had been a creepy little 
piece of work all the same. Amy had finished it with a little shiver and said, 'I 
suppose it's good, but that man's mind ... God, Mort, what a can of worms.' 

That had summed up his own feelings pretty well. The landscape of 'Sowing 
Season' wasn't one he would care to travel through often, and it was no 
'Tell-Tale Heart," but he thought he had done a fair job of painting Tom 
Havelock's homicidal breakdown. The editor at EQ had agreed, and so had the 
readers — the story had generated favorable mail. The editor had asked for 
more, but Mort had never come up with another story even remotely like 
'Sowing Season.' 

'I know I can do it,' Tod Downey said, helping himself to another ear of corn 
from the steaming bowl. Tm sure mat in time all of her will be gone.' 
That was how Shooter's ended. 

'I am confident I can take care of this business,' Tom Havelock told them, 
and helped himself to another portion of beans from the brimming, steaming 
bowl. Tm sure that, in time, her death will be a mystery even to me.' 

That was how Mort Rainey's ended. 

Mort closed his copy of Everybody Drops the Dime and replaced it 
thoughtfully on his shelf of first editions. 
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'It's not mine,' he said, but it was funny, wasn't it? Yesterday, when he had 
almost reached out and taken the script from the man who had brought it to 
him, he'd thought about what an accommodating beast a man was. Apparently 
thut urge to accommodate stretched in all directions, because the first thing he'd 
fell when he read those three sentences was guilt ... and wasn't that just what 
Shooter (if that was really his name) had wanted him to feel? Of course it was. 
You stole my story, he'd said, and weren't thieves supposed to feel guilty? 

"Pardon me, Mr Rainey,' Mrs Gavin said, holding up the dishrag. 

He stepped aside so she could get at the spill. 'It's not mine,' he 
repeated — insisted, really. 

'Oh,' she said, wiping up the spill on the counter and then stepping to the sink 
to wring out the cloth. 'I thought it was.' 

It says John Shooter,' he said, putting the title page back on top and turning it 
toward her. See?' 

Mrs Gavin favored the title page with the shortest glance politeness would 
allow and then began wiping the cabinet faces. 'Thought it was one of those 
whatchacallums,' she said. "Pseudonames. Or nyms. Whatever the word is 
names.' 

'I don't use one,' he said. 'I never have.' 

This time she favored him with a brief glance — country shrewd and slightly 
amused — before getting down on her knees to wipe up the puddle of Pepsi on 
the floor. "Don't s'pose you'd tell me if you did," she said. 

'I'm sorry about the spill,' he said, edging toward the door. 

"My job,' she said shortly. She didn't look up again. Mort topk the hint and 
left. 

He stood in the living room for a moment, looking at the abandoned vacuum 
cleaner in the middle of the rug. In his head he heard the man with the lined 
face saying patiently, This is between you and me. We don't need any outsiders, 
Mr Rainey. It is strictly between you and me. 

Mort thought of that face, recalled it carefully to a mind which was trained to 
recall faces and actions, and thought: It wasn't just a momentary aberration, or a 
bizarre way to meet an author he may or may not consider famous. He will be 
back. 

He suddenly headed back into his study, rolling the manuscript into a tube as 
he went. 




Three of the four study walls were lined with bookshelves, and one of them 
had been set aside for the various editions, domestic and foreign, of his works. 
He had published six books in all: five novels and a collection of short stories. 
The book of short stories and his first two novels had been well received by his 
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The man with the lined face and round hlack Quaker hat never even entered 
his mind. 

He opened the refrigerator door, moved two small Tupperware dishes filled 
with nameless leftovers, discovered a bottle of Pepsi, and opened it as he 
nudged the fridge door closed with his hip. As he went to toss die cap in die 
trash, he saw the manuscript — its title page was spotted with something that 
looked like orange juice, but otherwise it was all right — sitting on the counter 
by the Silex. Then he remembered. John Shooter, right. Charter member of the 
Crazy Folks, Mississippi Branch. 

He took a drink of Pepsi, then picked up the manuscript. He put the title page 
on the bottom and saw this at the head of the first page. 

John Shooter 

General Delivery 

Dellacourt, Mississippi 

30 pages 

Approximately 7500 words 
Selling 1st serial rights, North America 
SECRET WINDOW, SECRET GARDEN 
By John Shooter 

The manuscript had been typed on a good grade of bond paper, but the 
machine must have been a sad case — an old office model, from the look, and 
not very well maintained. Most of the letters were as crooked as an old man's 
teeth. 

He read the first sentence, then the second, then the third, for a few moments 
clear thought ceased. 

Todd Downey thought that a woman who would steal your love when your 
love was really all you had was not much of a woman. He therefore decided to 
kill her. He would do it in the deep corner formed when the house and the barn 
came together at an extreme angle — he would do it where his wife kept her 
garden. 

'Oh shit,' Mort said, and put the manuscript back down. His arm struck the 
Pepsi bottle. It overturned, foaming and fizzing across the counter and running 
down the cabinet facings. 'Oh SHIT!' he yelled. 

Mrs Gavin came in a hurry, surveyed the situation, and said: 'Oh, that's 
nothing. I thought from the sound that maybe you'd cut your own throat. Move 
a little, can't you, Mr Rainey?' 

He moved, and the first thing she did was to pick the sheaf of manuscript up 
off the counter and thrust it back into his hands. It was still okay; the soda had 
run the other way. He had once been a man with a fairly good sense of 
humor — he had always thought so, anyway — but as he looked down at the little 
pile of paper in his hands, the best he could manage was a sour sense of irony. 
It's like the cat in the nursery rhyme, he thought. The one that kept coming 
back. 

'If you're trying to wreck that,' Mrs Gavin said, nodding at the manuscript as 
she got a dishrag from under the sink, 'you're on the right track.' 
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Today, he had written the following lines of deathless prose during his 
two- hour stint: 

Four days after George had confirmed to his own satisfaction that his wife 
was cheating on him, he confronted her. 'I have to talk to you, Abby,' he said. 
It was no good. 

It was too close to real life to be good. 

He had never been so hot when it came to real life. Maybe that was part of 
the problem. 

He turned off the word processor, realizing just a second after he'd flicked 
the switch that he'd forgotten to save the document. Well, that was all right. 
Maybe it had even been the critic in his subconscious, telling him the document 
wasn't worth saving. 

Mrs Gavin had apparently finished upstairs; the drone of the Electrolux had 
finally ceased. She came in every Tuesday to clean, and she had been shocked 
into a silence very unlike her when Mort had told her two Tuesdays ago that he 
and Amy were quits. He suspected that she had liked Amy a good deal more 
than she had liked him. But she was still coming, and Mort supposed that was 
something. 

He got up and went out into the living room just as Mrs Gavin came down 
the main staircase. She was holding the vacuum-cleaner hose and dragging the 
small tubular machine after her. It came down in a series of thumps, looking 
like a small mechanical dog. If I tried to pull the vacuum downstairs that way, 
it'd smack into one of my ankles and then roll all the way to the bottom, Mort 
thought. How does she get it to do that, I wonder? 

'Hi there, Mrs G.,' he said, and crossed the living room toward the kitchen 
door. He wanted a Coke. Writing shit always made him thirsty. 

'Hello, Mr Rainey.' He had tried to get her to call him Mort, but she wouldn't. 
She wouldn't even call him Morton. Mrs Gavin was a woman of her principles, 
but her principles had never kept her from calling his wife Amy. 

Maybe I should tell her 1 caught Amy in bed with another mail at one of 
Derry's finer motels, Mort thought as he pushed through the swing door. She 
might go back to calling her Mrs Rainey again, at the very least. 

This was an ugly and mean-spirited thought, the kind of thinking he 
suspected was at the root of his writing problems, but he didn't seem to be able 
to help it. Perhaps it would also pass ... like the dreams. For some reason this 
idea made him think of a bumper sticker he'd seen once on the back of a very 
old VW beetle. CONSTIPATED — CANNOT PASS, the sticker had read. 

As the kitchen door swung back, Mrs Gavin called: 'I found one of your 
stories in the trash, Mr Rainey. I thought you might want it, so I put it on the 
counter." 

'Okay,' he said, having no idea what she might be talking about. He was not 
in the habit of tossing bad manuscripts or frags in the kitchen trash. When he 
produced a stinker — and lately he had produced more than his share — it went 
either directly to data heaven or into the circular file to the right of his 
word-processing station. 
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thing. He supposed he would have to, though. He didn't know just how Long he 
would be here — a day, a week, a month, and a year all looked equally possible 
at this point — but he couldn't just let the fucking thing sit there. Greg Carstairs, 
his caretaker, would be down early this afternoon to give him an estimate on 
how much it would cost to reshingle the house, for one thing, and Greg would 
wonder what it was. Worse, he would probably assume it was Mort's, and that 
would entail more explanations than the damned thing was worth. 

He stood there until the sound of his visitor's engine had merged into the low, 
slow hum of the afternoon, and then he went out on the porch, walking 
carefully in his bare feet (the porch had needed painting for at least a year now, 
and the dry wood was prickly with potential splinters), and tossed the rock into 
the juniper-choked gully to the left of the porch. He picked up the little sheaf of 
pages and looked down at it. The top one was a title page. It read: 

SECRET WINDOW, SECRET GARDEN 

By John Shooter 

Mort felt a moment's relief in spite of himself. He had never heard of John 
Shooter, and he had never read or written a short story called 'Secret Window, 
Secret Garden' in his life. 

He tossed the manuscript in the kitchen wastebasket on his way by, went 
back to the couch in the living room, lay down again, and was asleep in five 
minutes. 

He dreamed of Amy. He slept a great lot and he dreamed of Amy a great lot 
these days, and waking up to the sound of his own hoarse shouts no longer 
surprised him much. He supposed it would pass. 




The next morning he was sitting in front of his word processor in the small 
nook off the living room which had always served as his study when they were 
down here. The word processor was on, but Mort was looking out the window 
at the lake. Two motor-boats were out there, cutting broad white wakes in the 
blue water. He had thought they were fishermen at first, but they never slowed 
down — just cut back and forth across each other's bows in big loops. Kids, he 
decided. Just kids playing games. 

They weren't doing anything very interesting, but then, neither was he. He 
hadn't written anything worth a damn since he had left Amy. He sat in front of 
the word processor every day from nine to eleven, just as he had every day for 
the last three years (and for about a thousand years before that he had spent 
those two hours sitting in front of an old Royal office model), but for all the 
good he was doing with it, he might as well have traded it in on a motor-boat 
and gone out grab-assing with the kids on the lake. 
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He had only felt a moment or two of fear, and those had come when he first 
realized, in a disoriented and sleep-befogged way, what this man was saying. 
Then it had been swallowed by anger — anger at being bothered during his nap, 
and more anger at the realization that he was being bothered by a representative 
of the Crazy Folks. 

Once the door was closed, the fear returned. He pressed his lips together and 
waited for the man to start pounding on it. And when that didn't come, he 
became convinced that the man was just standing out there, still as a stone and 
as patient as same, waiting for him to reopen the door ... as he would have to 
do, sooner or later. 

Then he heard a low thump, followed by a series of light steps crossing the 
board porch. Mort walked into the master bedroom, which looked out on the 
driveway. There were two big windows in here, one giving on the driveway 
and the shoulder of hill behind it, the other providing a view of the slope which 
fell away to the blue and agreeable expanse of Tashmore Lake. Both windows 
were reflectorized, which meant he could look out but anyone trying to look in 
would see only his own distorted image, unless he put his nose to the glass and 
cupped his eyes against the glare. 

He saw the man in the work-shirt and cuffed blue-jeans walking back to his 
old station wagon. From this angle, he could make out the license plate's state 
of issue — Mississippi. As the man opened the driver's-side door, Mort thought: 
Oh shit. The gun's in the car. He didn't have it on him because he believed he 
could reason with me ... whatever his idea of 'reasoning' is. But now he's going 
to get it and come back. It's probably in the glove compartment or under the 
seat 

But the man got in behind the wheel, pausing only long enough to take off 
his black hat and toss it down beside him. As he slammed the door and started 
the engine, Mort thought, There's something different about him now. But it 
wasn't until his unwanted afternoon visitor had backed up the driveway and out 
of sight behind the thick screen of bushes Mort kept forgetting to trim that he 
realized what it was. 

When the man got into his car, he had no longer been holding the 
manuscript. 




It was on the back porch. There was a rock on it to keep the individual pages 
from blowing all over the little dooryard in the light breeze. The small thump 
he'd heard had been the man putting the rock on the manuscript. 

Mort stood in the doorway, hands in the pockets of his khaki pants, looking 
at it. He knew that craziness wasn't catching (except maybe in cases of 
prolonged exposure, he supposed), but he still didn't want to touch the goddam 
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the mal! — some relative, maybe? — and the suspicions which had culminated in 
the eerily quick and quiet no-fault divorce had begun, the shitstorm which had 
taken up all his time and energy these last tew months. During that time he had 
been doing well if he remembered to change his underwear, let alone handle 
more esoteric things like optometrist appointments. 

"If you want to talk to someone about some grievance you feel you have,' 
Mort began uncertainly, hating the pompous, talking-boilerplate sound of his 
own voice but not knowing how else to reply, 'you could talk to my ag — ' 

'This is between you and me,' the man on the doorstep said patiently. Bump, 
Mort's tomcat, had been curled up on the low cabinet built into the side of the 
house — you had to store your garbage in a closed compartment or the racoons 
came in the night and pulled it all over hell — and now he jumped down and 
twined his way sinuously between the stranger's legs. The stranger's bright-blue 
eyes never left Rainey's face. 'We don't need any outsiders, Mr Rainey. It is 
strictly between you and me.' 

'I don't like being accused of plagiarism, if that's what you're doing,' Mort 
said. At the same time, part of his mind was cautioning him that you had to be 
very careful when dealing with people of the Crazy Folks tribe. Humor them? 
Yes. But this man didn't seem to have a gun, and Mort outweighed him by at 
least fifty pounds. I've also got five or ten years on him, by the look, he thought. 
He had read that a bonafide Crazy Guy could muster abnormal strength, but he 
was damned if he was simply going to stand here and let this man he had never 
seen before go on saying that he, Morton Rainey, had stolen his story. Not 
without some kind of rebuttal. 

'I don't blame you for not liking it,' the man in the black hat said. He spoke in 
the same patient and serene way. He spoke, Mort thought, like a therapist 
whose work is teaching small children who are retarded in some mild way. "But 
you did it. You stole my story.' 

'You'll have to leave,' Mort said. He was fully awake now, and he no longer 
felt so bewildered, at such a disadvantage. 'I have nothing to say to you.' 

'Yes, I'll go," the man said. 'We'll talk more later.' He held out the sheaf of 
manuscript, and Mort actually found himself reaching for it. He put his hand 
back down to his side just before his uninvited and unwanted guest could slip 
the manuscript into it, like a process server finally slipping a subpoena to a man 
who has been ducking it for months. 

'I'm not taking that,' Mort said, and part of him was marvelling at what a 
really accommodating beast a man was: when someone held something out to 
you, your first instinct was to take it. No matter if it was a check for a thousand 
dollars or a stick of dynamite with a lit and fizzing fuse, your first instinct was 
to take it. 

'Won't do you any good to play games with me, Mr Rainey,' the man said 
mildly. 'This has got to be settled.' 

'So far as I'm concerned, it is,' Mort said, and closed the door on that lined, 
used, and somehow timeless face. 
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faded yellow work-shoes which looked made for walking in a furrow of 
played-out earth about three and a half feet behind a mule's ass. 
'Well?' he asked when Rainey continued to say nothing. 

'I don't know you,' Rainey said finally. It was the first thing he'd said since 
he'd gotten up off the couch and come to answer the door, and it sounded 
sublimely stupid in his own cars. 

'I know that,' said the man. 'That doesn't matter. I know you, Mr Rainey. 
That's what matters.' And then he reiterated: 'You stole my story.' 

He held out his hand, and for the first time Rainey saw that he had something 
in it. It was a sheaf of paper. But not just any old sheaf of paper; it was a 
manuscript. After you've been in the business awhile, he thought, you always 
recognized the look of a manuscript. Especially an unsolicited one. 

And. belatedly, he thought: Good thing for you it wasn't a gun, Mort old kid. 
You would have been in hell before you knew you were dead. 

And even more belatedly, he realized that he was probably dealing with one 
of the Crazy Folks. It was long overdue, of course; although his last three books 
had been best-sellers, this was his first visit from one of that fabled tribe. He 
felt a mixture of fear and chagrin, and his thoughts narrowed to a single point: 
how to get rid of the guy as fast as possible, and with as little unpleasantness as 
possible. 

'I don't read manuscripts — ' he began. 

'You read this one already,' the man with the hard-working sharecropper's 
face said evenly. 'You stole it.' He spoke as if stating a simple fact, like a man 
noting that the sun was out and it was a pleasant fall day. 

All of Mort's thoughts were belated this afternoon, it seemed; he now 
realized for the first time how alone he was out here. He had come to the house 
in Tashmore Glen in early October, after two miserable months in New York; 
his divorce had become final just last week. 

It was a big house, but it was a summer place, and Tashmore Glen was a 
summer town. There were maybe twenty cottages on this particular road 
running along the north bay of Tashmore Lake, and in July or August there 
would be people staying in most or all of them . . . but this wasn't July or 
August. It was late October. The sound of a gunshot, he realized, would 
probably drift away unheard. If it was heard, the hearers would simply assume 
someone was shooting at quail or pheasant — it was the season. 

'I can assure you — ' 

'I know you can.' the man in the black hat said with that same unearthly 
patience. 1 know that.' 

Behind him, Mort could see the car the man had come in. It was an old 
station wagon which looked as if it had seen a great many miles, very few of 
them on good roads. He could see that the plate on it wasn't from the State of 
Maine, but couldn't tell what state it was from; he'd known for some time now 
that he needed to go to the optometrist and have his glasses changed, had even 
planned early last summer to do that little chore, but then Henry Young had 
called him one day in April, asking who the fellow was he'd seen Amy widi at 
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'You stole my story," the man on the doorstep said. "You stole my story and 
something's got to be done about it. Right is right and fair is fair and something 
has to be done.' 

Morton Rainey, who had just gotten up from a nap and who was still feeling 
only halfway into the real world, didn't have the slightest idea what to say. This 
was never the case when he was at work, sick or well, wide awake or half 
asleep; he was a writer, and hardly ever at a loss when it became necessary to 
Till a character's mouth with a snappy comeback. Rainey opened his mouth, 
found no snappy comeback there (not even a limp one, in fact), and so closed it 
again. 

He thought: This man doesn't look exactly real. He looks like a character out 
of a novel by William Faulkner. 

This was of no help in resolving the situation, but it was undeniably true. The 
man who had rung Rainey's doorbell out here in the western Maine version of 
nowhere looked about forty-five. He was very thin. His face was calm, almost 
serene, but carved with deep lines. They moved horizontally across his high 
brow in regular waves, cut vertically downward from the ends of his thin lips to 
his jawline, and radiated outward in tiny sprays from the comers of his eyes. 
The eyes were bright, unfaded blue. Rainey couldn't tell what color his hair 
was; he wore a large black hat with a round crown planted squarely on his 
head. The underside of the brim touched the tops of his ears. It looked like the 
sort of hat Quakers wore. He had no sideburns, either, and for all Morton 
Rainey knew, he might be as bald as Telly Savalas under that round-crowned 
felt hat. 

He was wearing a blue work-shirt. It was buttoned neatly all the way to the 
loose, razor-reddened flesh of his neck, although he wore no tie. The bottom of 
the shirt disappeared into a pair of blue-jeans that looked a little too big for the 
man who was wearing them. They ended in cuffs which lay neatly on a pair of 
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was not what I had in mind. What I wanted to do was to take familiar elements 
and put them together in an entirely new way. This I had tried to do at least 
once before, restructuring and updating the basic elements of Bram Stoker's 
Dracula to create 'Salem's Lot, and I was fairly comfortable with the idea. 

One day in the late fall of 1987, while these things were tumbling around in 
my head, I stopped in the laundry room of our house to drop a dirty shirt into 
the washing machine. Our laundry room is a small, narrow alcove on the 
second floor. I disposed of the shirt and then stepped over to one of the room's 
two windows. It was casual curiosity, no more. We've been living in the same 
house for eleven or twelve years now, but I had never taken a good hard look 
out this particular window before. The reason is perfectly simple; set at floor 
level, mostly hidden behind the drier, half blocked by baskets of mending, it's a 
hard window to look out of. 

I squeezed in, nevertheless, and looked out. That window looks down on a 
little brick-paved alcove between the house and the attached sunporch. It's an 
area I see just about every day ... but the angle was new. My wife had set half a 
dozen pots out there, so the plants could take a little of the early-November sun, 
I suppose, and the result was a charming little garden which only I could see. 
The phrase which occurred to me was, of course, the title of this story. It 
seemed to me as good a metaphor as any for what writers — especially writers 
of fantasy — do with their days and nights. Sitting down at the typewriter or 
picking up a pencil is a physical act; the spiritual analogue is looking out of an 
almost forgotten window... a window which offers a common view from an 
entirely different angle ... an angle which renders the common extraordinary. 
The writer's job is to gaze through that window and report on what he sees. 

But sometimes windows break. I think that, more than anything else, is the 
concern of this story: what happens to the wide-eyed observer when the 
window between reality and unreality breaks and the glass begins to fly? 
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I'm one of those people who believe that life is a series of cycles — wheels 
within wheels, some meshing with others, some spinning alone, but all of them 
performing some finite, repeating function. I like that abstract image of life as 
something like an efficient factory machine, probably because actual life, up 
close and personal, seems so messy and strange. It's nice to be able to pull away 
every once in awhile and say, 'There's a pattern there after all! I'm not sure what 
it means, but by God, I see it!' 

All of these wheels seem to finish their cycles at roughly the same time, and 
when they do — about every twenty years would be my guess — we go through a 
time when we end things. Psychologists have even lifted a parliamentary term 
to describe this phenomenon — they call it cloture. 

I'm forty-two now, and as I look back over the last four years of my life I can 
see all sorts of cloture. It's as apparent in my work as anywhere else. In It, I 
took an outrageous amount of space to finish talking about children and the 
wide perceptions which light their interior lives. Next year I intend to publish 
the last Castle Rock novel. Needful Things (die last story in this volume, 'The 
Sun Dog,' forms a prologue to that novel). And this story is, I think, the last 
story about writers and writing and the strange no man's land which exists 
between what's real and what's make-believe. I believe a good many of my 
long-time readers, who have borne my fascination with this subject patiently, 
will be glad to hear that. 

A few years ago I published a novel called Misery which tried, at least in 
part, to illustrate the powerful hold fiction can achieve over the reader. Last 
year I published a book called The Dark Half where I tried to explore the 
converse: the powerful hold fiction can achieve over the writer. While that 
book was between drafts, I started to think that there might be a way to tell both 
stories at the same time by approaching some of the plot elements of The Dark 
Half from a totally different angle. Writing, it seems to me, is a secret act — as 
secret as dreaming — and that was one aspect of this strange and dangerous craft 
I had never thought about much. 

I knew that writers have from time to time revised old works — John Fowles 
did it with The Magus, and I have done it myself with The Stand — but revision 
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